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THE  DEEP  SEA  AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 

BY  DR.  W.  B.  CARPENTER,  F.l^S. 

When,  in  June,  1871,  I  placed  before  thought.  And  I  felt  myself  justified  in 
Mr.  Goschen,  then  First  Lord  of  the  Ad-  expressing  the  confident  belief  "  that  the 
miralty,  the  scheme  I  had  formed  for  a  wider  extension  and  systematic  prosecu- 
Scientific  Circumnavigation  Expedition,  tion  of  them  will  be  fruitful  in  such  a 
I  stated  as  its  general  object  “  the  exten-  rich  harvest  of  discovery  as  has  been 
sion  to  the  three  great  oceanic  areas — the  rarely  reaped  in  any  scientific  inquiry.” 
Atlantic,  the  Indian  and  Southern,  The  Challenger  Expedition,  thus  orig- 
and  the  Pacific — of  the  Physical  and  Bio-  inated,  was  fitted  out  in  the  most  corn- 
logical  Exploration  of  the  Deep  Sea,  plete  manner,  everything  being  done 
which  has  been  tentatively  prosecuted  by  which  skill  and  experience  could  suggest 
my  colleagues  and  myself,  during  a  few  to  make  it  a  complete  success.  A  ship 
months  of  each  of  the  last  three  years,  on  was  selected  whose  size  and  construction 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  North  Atlantic,  rendered  her  peculiarly  suitable  for  the 
and  in  the  neighboring  portion  of  the  work  ;  she  was  placed  under  the  com- 
Mediterranean.  ’  ’  Those  researches  had  mand  of  Captain  (now  Sir  George)  Nares, 
been  regarded  by  the  scientific  public —  than  whom  no  more  highly  qualified  head 
not  of  this  country  only,  but  of  the  could  have  been  chosen.  In  the  work  of 
whole  civilized  world — as  of  extraordi-  the  ship  he  had  the  zealous  co-operation 
nary  interest  ;  not  only  for  the  new  facts  of  a  selected  staff  of  naval  officers  ;  while 
they  had  brought  into  view  and  the  old  for  the  direction  of  its  scientific  work  the 
fallacies  'which  they  had  exploded,  but  expedition  had  the  advantage  of  the 
for  the  new  ideas  they  had  introduced*  services  of  Professor  (now  Sir)  Wyville 
into  various  departments  of  scientific  Thomson,  with  five  assistants,  each  of 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXXI.,  No.  6  41 
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whom  had  already  shown  special  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  particular  department 
committed  to  his  charge. 

The  expedition  left  Sheemess  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1872,  and  returned  to 
Spithead  on  the  24th  of  May,  1876,  hav¬ 
ing  altogether  traversed  a  distance  of 
nearly  seventy  thousand  nautical  miles  (or 
nearly  four  times  the  earth’s  equatorial 
circumference),  and  having,  at  intervals 
as  nearly  uniform  as  possible,  established 
362  observing  stations  along  the  course 
traversed.  This  course  was,  for  various 
reasons,  anything  but  a  direct  one.  In 
the  first  year  the  Atlantic  was  crossed  and 
recrossed  three  times  each  way  ;  and  a 
diversion  was  made  from  Bermuda  to 
Halifax,  and  back  again,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  examining  the  phenomena  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  This  first  part  of  the 
voyage  terminated  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  from  which  a  fresh  start  was 
made  for  Kerguelen’s  Land,  on  which 
Captain  Nares  was  directed  to  report  in 
regard  to  the  sites  most  suitable  for  the 
observation  of  the  approaching  Transit 
of  Venus.  Thence  the  Challenger  pro¬ 
ceeded  due  south  toward  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  ice-barrier  ;  and,  after  making  the 
desired  observations  along  its  margin, 
she  proceeded  to  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  next  portion  of 
her  voyage  was  devoted  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  western  part  o^  the  great  Pa¬ 
cific  area,  with  a  diversion  into  the  ad¬ 
jacent  part  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  ; 
and  it  was  when  proceeding  almost  due 
north  from  New  Guinea  to  Japan  that 
her  deepest  sounding  (the  deepest  trust¬ 
worthy  sounding  yet  made)  of  4475 
fathoms — 26,8i;o  feet,  or  more  than  five 
miles — was  obtained.  From  Japan  her 
course  was  shaped  almost  due  east,  keep¬ 
ing  near  the  parallel  of  38°  N.  as  far  as 
the  meridian  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  so 
as  to  traverse  about  two  thirds  of  the 
North  Pacific  ;  and  then,  taking  a  south¬ 
ern  direction,  she  proceeded  first  to  that 
group,  and  thence  across  the  Equator  to 
Tahiti,  thus  making  a  north  and  south 
course  through  the  tropical  Pacific, 
From  Tahiti  she  proceeded  S.E.  toward 
Cape  Horn,  with  a  detour  to  Valparaiso  ; 
and  after  passing  through  the  Straits 
of  Magellan,  touching  at  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  putting  in  at  Montevideo, 
she  proceeded  eastward  half  way  across 
the  South  Atlantic,  to  complete  the  E. 


and  W.  section  partly  taken  in  the  first 
year  of  the  voyage  on  the  parallel  of  the 
Cape,  Changing  her  course  to  the  north, 
she  ran  a  N.  and  S.  line  as  far  as  the 
Equator,  in  the  meridian  of  Madeira  - 
and  then,  turning  N.W.,  and  keeping 
at  some  distance  from  the  African  coast, 
got  into  the  middle  line  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  which  she  followed  past  the 
Azores,  after  which  she  bore  up  for 
home. 

At  each  of  the  observing  stations  a 
sounding  was  taken  for  the  determination 
of  the  exact  depth ;  the 

was  accurately  ascertained  ;  a  sample 
of  bottom-water  was  obtained  for  chemi¬ 
cal  and  physical  examination  ;  and  a 
sample  of  the  bottom  itself  was  brought 
up,  averaging  from  one  ounce  to  one 
pound  in  weight.  At  most  of  the  sta¬ 
tions  serial  temperatures  also  were  taken 
— i.<r..  the  temperature  of  the  water  at 
several  different  depths  between  the  sur¬ 
face  and  the  bottom  was  determined,  so 
as  to  enable  "  sections”  to  be  construct¬ 
ed,  giving  what  may  be  called  the  thermal 
stratification  of  the  entire  mass  of  ocean- 
water  along  the  different  lines  traversed 
during  the  voyage  ;  and  samples  of  sea¬ 
water  were  also  obtained  from  different 
depths.  At  most  of  the  stations  a  fair 
sample  of  the  bottom-fauna  was  procured 
by  means  of  the  dredge  or  trawl,  while 
the  swimming  animals  of  the  surface  and 
of  intermediate  depths  were  captured  by 
t’ne  use  of  a  “  tow-net,”  adjusted  to 
sweep  through  the  waters  in  any  desired 
plane.  And  while  the  direction  and 
rate  of  any  surf  ace- current  were  every¬ 
where  determined  by  methods  which  the 
skilful  navigator  can  now  use  with  great 
precision,  attempts  were  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  direction  and  rate  of  movement  of 
the  water  at  different  depths,  wherever 
there  was  any  special  reason  for  doing  so. 
In  addition  to  all  this,  which  constituted 
the  propel  work  of  the  expedition,  me¬ 
teorological  and  magnetic  observations 
were  regularly  taken  and  recorded. 

The  mass  of  accurate  information, 
and  of  materials  from  which  accurate  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained,  which  has 
thus  been  collected  in  regard  to  the 
Physics  of  the  Ocean,  affords  a  vast  body 
of  data,  for  scientific  discussion  of  which, 
when  it  shall  have  been  fully  published, 
advantage  will  doubtless  be  eagerly 
taken  by  the  various  inquirers  into  the 
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different  branches  of  this  subject,  who 
arc  at  present  anxiously  waiting  for  it. 
And,  in  like  manner,  the  enormous  col¬ 
lection  of  marine  animals  that  has  been 
most  carefully  made  along  the  whole  of 
the  Challenger’s  course,  and  at  vari¬ 
ous  depths  from  the  surface  down  to 
more  than  four  miles — the  locality  and 
depth  from  which  every  specimen  was  ob¬ 
tained  having  been  accurately  recorded — 
attests  the  entire  success  of  the  bio¬ 
logical  portion  of  the  Challenger’s  work. 
But  here,  again,  however  great  the 
amount  of  work  done,  much  more  re¬ 
mains  to  do,  in  the  “  working  up”  of  this 
most  valuable  material.  It  has  been  dis¬ 
tributed  among  naturalists  of  the  highest 
competence  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments,  each  of  whom  will  report  sepa¬ 
rately  upon  his  own  subject.  And  only 
when  all  these  separate  reports  shall  have 
been  published,  which  cannot  be  for 
some  years,  will  it  be  possible  to  give  any 
general  r^sum/  oi  the  zoological  results 
of  the  expedition.  But  in  the  study  of 
the  bottom-deposits  more  progress  has  been 
made  ;  and  Mr.  Murray — one  of  the 
Challenger  scientific  staff,  who  was  spe¬ 
cially  charged  with  this  department  during 
the  voyage — has  already  arrived  at  some 
results  of  such  remarkable  interest  as 
fully  to  justify  the  belief  I  had  expressed 
to  Mr.  Goschen,  ”  that  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  much  of  the  past  history 
of  our  globe  is  at  present  lying  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea,  waiting  only  to  be  brought 
up.” 

I  have  been  so  often  asked,  "  What 
has  the  Challenger  Expedition  done  for 
science?”  that,  notwithstanding  what  I 
have  shown  to  be  the  impossibility  of 
at  present  giving  more  than  a  very  inade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  results  of  its  work,  I  shall 
now  endeavor  briefly  to  show  what  light 
these  results  have  thrown  on  a  few  gen¬ 
eral  questions  of  great  interest,  some  of 
which  were  first  opened  up  in  our  previ¬ 
ous  deep-sea  explorations,  while  on 
others  not  apparently  related  to  it,  the 
Challenger  researches  have  been  found  to 
cast  an  unexpected  light. 

The  question  which  naturally  takes  the 
first  place  in  order  is  that  of  the  depth  and 
configuration  of  the  ocean-basins,  as  to 
which  little  had  been  previously  learned 
with  certainty,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
North  Atlantic,  which  had  been  carefully 
sounded  along  certain  lines  with  a  view 


to  the  laying  of  telegraph  cables.  The 
first  systematic  survey  of  this  kind 
brought  out  a  set  of  facts  which  were 
then  supposed  to  be  exceptional,  but 
which  the  soundings  of  the  Challenger, 
taken  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
United  States  ship  Tuscarora  and  the 
German  Gazelle,  have  shown  to  be  gen¬ 
eral  ;  viz.:  (i)  that  the  bottom  sinks 
very  gradually  from  the  coast  of  Ireland, 
westward,  for  a  hundred  miles  or  more  ; 
(2}  that  then,  not  far  beyond  the  hun¬ 
dred-fathom  line,  it  falls  so  rapidly  that 
depths  of  from  1200  to  1500  fathoms 
are  met  with  at  only  a  short  distance 
farther  west ;  (3)  that  after  a  farther  de¬ 
scent  to  a  depth  of  more  than  2000 
fathoms  the  bottom  becomes  a  slightly 
undulating  plain,  whose  gradients  are  so 
low  as  to  show  scarcely  any  perceptible 
alteration  of  depth  in  a  section  in  which 
the  same  scales  are  used  for  vertical 
heights  and  horizontal  distances  ;  *  and 
(4)  that  on  the  American  side  as  on  the 
British  this  plain  is  bordered  by  a  very 
steep  slope,  leading  up  quickly  to  a  bot¬ 
tom  not  much  exceeding  100  fathoms  in 
depth,  which  shallows  gradually  to  the 
coast-line  of  America.  Nothing  seems 
to  have  struck  the  Challenger  surveyors 
more  than  the  extraordinary  flatness  (ex¬ 
cept  in  the  neighborhood  of  land)  of  that 
depressed  portion  of  the  earth’s  crust 
which  forms  the  floor  of  the  great  oce 
anic  area,  the  result  of  one  day’s  sound¬ 
ing  enabling  a  tolerably  safe  guess  to  be 
formed  as  to  the  depth  to  be  encountered 
on  the  following  day  ;  and  thus,  if  the 
bottom  of  the  mid-ocean  were  laid  dry, 
an  observer  standing  on  almost  any  spot 
of  it  would  find  himself  surrounded  by  a 
plain  only  comparable  to  that  of  the 
North  American  prairies  or  the  South 
American  pampas. 

Thus  our  notions  of  the  so-called 
“  ocean-basins”  are  found  to  require 
considerable  modification  ;  and  it  be¬ 
comes  obvious  that,  putting  aside  the 
oceanic  islands  which  rise  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea,  as  mountain-peaks  and 
ridges  rise  from  the  general  surface  of 
the  land,  the  proper  oceanic  area  is  a 
portion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  which  is 
depressed  with  tolerable  uniformity  some 

*  Sections  drawn  (as  is  usual)  with  a  vertical 
scale  enormously  in  excess  of  the  horiumtat, 
altogether  misrepresent  the  real  character  o^ 
the  oceanic  sea-bed. 
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thousands  of  feet  below  the  land  area, 
while  the  bands  of  shallow  bottom  which 
usually  border  the  existing  coast-lines  are 
to  be  regarded  as  submerged  portions  of 
the  adjacent  land-platforms.  The  form 
of  the  depressed  area  which  lodges  the 
water  of  the  deep  ocean  is  rather,  in¬ 
deed,  to  be  likened  to  that  of  a  flat  waiter 
or  tea-tray,  surrounded  by  an  elevated 
and  steeply  sloping  rim,  than  to  that  of 
the  “  basin”  with  which  it  is  commonly 
compared.  And  it  further  becomes  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  real  border  of  any  oceanic 
area  may  be  very  different  from  the  os¬ 
tensible  border  formed  by  the  existing 
coast-line. 

Of  this  difference  between  the  shallow 
water  covering  submerged  land,  and  the 
deep  sea  that  fills  the  real  ocean-basins, 
we  have  nowhere  a  more  remarkable  ex¬ 
ample  than  that  which  is  presented  to 
us  in  the  seas  which  girdle  the  British 
Islands.  These  are  all  so  shallow  that 
their  bed  is  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded 
as  a  continuation  of  the  European  con¬ 
tinental  platform  ;  an  elevation  of  the 
north-western  corner  of  which,  to  the 
amount  of  only  loo  fathoms,  would  re¬ 
unite  Great  Britain  to  Denmark,  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  would 
bring  it  into  continuity  with  Ireland,  the 
Hebrides,  and  tlje  Shetland  and  Orkney 
Islands.  Not  only  would  the  whole  of 
the  British  Channel  be  laid  dry  by  such 
an  elevation,  but  the  whole  of  the  North 
Sea  also,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
deeper  channel  that  lies  outside  the  fiords 
of  Norway.  Again,  the  coast-line  of  Ire¬ 
land  would  be  extended  seawards  to 
about  loo  miles  west  of  Galway,  and  that 
of  the  Western  Hebrides  to  beyond  St. 
Kilda  ;  but  a  little  farther  west  the  sea¬ 
bed  shows  the  abrupt  depression  already 
spoken  of  as  marking  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  real  Atlantic  area.  A  like 
rapid  descent  has  been  traced  outside  the 
hundred-fathom  line  in  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay  (a  considerable  part  of  which  would 
be  converted  into  dry  land  by  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  that  amount),  and  along  the 
western  coast  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
where,  however,  it  takes  place  much 
nearer  the  existing  land-border.  The 
soundings  of  the  United  States  ship 
Tuscarora  in  the  North  Pacific  have 
shown  that  a  like  condition  exists 
along  the  western  coast  of  North 
America,  a  submerged  portion  of  its 


continental  platform,  covered  by-  com¬ 
paratively  shallow  water,  forming  a  belt 
of  variable  breadth  outside  the  existing 
coast-line,  and  the  sea-bed  then  descend¬ 
ing  so  rapidly  as  distinctly  to  mark  the 
real  border  of  the  vast  Pacific  depression. 
And  as  similar  features  present  them¬ 
selves  elsewhere,  it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  fact  that  the  great  continental  plat¬ 
forms  usually  rise  very  abruptly  from  the 
margins  of  the  real  oceanic  depressed  areas. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  depression  of  the 
existing  land  of  northern  Europe  to  the 
same  or  even  half  that  amount  would 
cause  very  extensive  areas  of  what  is 
now  dry  land  to  be  overflowed  by  sea, 
the  higher  tracts  and  mountainous  re¬ 
gions  alone  remaining  as  representatives 
of  the  continental  platform  to  which  the 
submerged  portions  equally  belong. 
This,  as  every  geologist  knows,  has  been, 
not  once  only,  but  many  times,  the  for¬ 
mer  condition  of  Europe  ;  and  finds  a 
singular  parallelism  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  that  great  continental  platform, 
of  which  the  {>eninsula  and  islands  of  Ma¬ 
laya  are  the  most  elevated  portions.  For 
the  Yellow  Sea,  which  forms  the  existing 
boundary  of  south-eastern  Asia,  is 
everywhere  so  shallow  that  an  elevation 
of  loo  fathoms  would  convert  it  into 
land,  while  half  that  elevation  would  lay 
dry  many  of  the  channels  between  the 
Malay  Islands,  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
continuity  not  only  with  each  other,  but 
with  the  continent  of  Asia.  And  Mr. 
Wallace’s  admirable  researches  on  the 
zoology  of  this  region  have  shown  that 
such  continuity  undoubtedly  existed  at 
no  remote  period,  its  mammalian  fauna 
being  essentially  Asiatic.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  like  elevation  would  bring  Papua 
into  land-continuity  with  Australia,  with 
which,  in  like  manner,  the  intimacy  of 
its  zoological  relations  shows  it  to  have 
been  in  former  connection.  The  Indo- 
Malay  province  is  separated  from  the 
•  Papuo-Australian  province  by  a  strait, 
which,  though  narrow,  is  so  much  deeper 
than  the  channels  which  intervene  be¬ 
tween  the  separate  members  of  either 
group  that  it  would  still  remain  as  a  fis¬ 
sure  of  considerable  depth,  even  if  the 
elevation  of  the  two  parts  of  the  great 
area  it  divides  were  sufficient  to  raise 
most  of  each  into  dry  land.  And  thus 
we  may  view  the  whole  area  extending 
from  south-eastern  Asia  to  South  Aus- 
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tralia  as  a  vast  land -platform  (partly  sub¬ 
merged),  of  which  the  great  Assure  that 
divides  it  into  two  distinct  zoological 
provinces  may  be  considered  as  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  great  break  made  by 
the  Mediterranean  in  the  continuity  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  Africa,  and  that  made 
by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
Sea  in  the  continuity  between  North  and 
South  America.  There  is  generally  a 
very  marked  contrast  in  elevation  be¬ 
tween  the  slightly  submerged  portions  of 
this  land-platform  and  the  deep  sea¬ 
floors  in  its  neighborhood,  the  descent 
from  the  former  to  the  latter  being  very 
abrupt. 

Now  these  facts  remarkably  confirm 
the  doctrine  long  since  propounded  by 
the  distinguished  American  geologist. 
Professor  Dana,  when  reasoning  out  the 
probable  succession  of  events  during  the 
original  consolidation  of  the  earth’s 
crust,  and  its  subsequent  shrinkage  upon 
the  gradually  contracting  mass  w-ithin — 
that  these  elevated  areas  now  forming  the 
continental  platforms,  and  the  depressed 
’  areas  that  constitute  the  existing  ocean- 
floors,  were  formed  as  such  in  the  first 
instance,  and  have  remained  unchanged 
in  their  general  relations  from  that  time 
to  the  present,  notwithstanding  the  vast 
disturbances  that  have  been  since  pro¬ 
duced  in  each  by  the  progressive  con¬ 
traction  of  the  earth’s  crust.  For  this 
general  contraction,  coupled  with  the  un¬ 
equal  bearing  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
crust  upon  one  another,  has  been  the 
chief  agency  in  determining  the  evolution 
of  the  earth’s  surface-features,  produc¬ 
ing  local  upheavals  and  subsidences  alike 
in  the  elevated  and  depressed  areas  ;  so 
that  lofty  mountains  and  deep  troughs 
have  been  formed,  with  plications  and 
contortions  of  their  component  strata  ; 
metamorphism  of  various  kinds  has  been 
produced  in  their  rocks  ;  and  volcanic 
action,  with  earthquake  phenomena  in¬ 
volving  extensive  dislocations  of  the 
crust,  have  been  repeated  through  suc¬ 
cessive  geological  periods,  mostly  along 
particular  lines  or  in  special  areas — 
without  making  any  considerable  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  position  of  the  great  conti¬ 
nents,  or  in  the  real  borders  of  the  oce¬ 
anic  areas,  though  the  amount  of  the  con¬ 
tinental  areas  that  might  be  above  water, 
and  the  position  of  their  coast-lines, 
might  vary  greatly  from  time  to  time. 
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This  idea  of  the  general  permanence 
of  what  we  used  to  call  the  great  “  ocean- 
basins”  had,  in  fact,  struck  me  forcibly, 
as  syon  as  the  soundings  of  the  Challen¬ 
ger  and  Tuscarora,  in  the  Pacific,  en¬ 
abled  me  to  work  out  the  enormous  dis¬ 
proportion  between  the  mass  of  land 
above  the  sea-level  and  the  volume  of  the 
water  beneath  it.  At  the  end  of  our  first 
(Lightning)  cruise  in  1868,  my  colleague. 
Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  had  pointed 
out  to  me  that  there  is  no  adequate 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  present  bed 
of  the  North  Atlantic  has  ever  been 
raised  into  dry  land  since  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  which  was 
marked  by  the  elevation  of  the  chalk  for¬ 
mations  of  Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one 
side,  and  of  North  America  on  the  other, 
into  dry  land  ;  and  that  the  persistence 
of  a  considerable  number  of  cretaceous 
types  in  its  marine  fauna  justifies  the 
conclusion  that  the  deep  sea-bed  of  this 
ocean  has  not  undergone  any  essential 
change  of  condition  through  the  whole  of 
the  tertiary  period.  This  conclusion  I 
unhesitatingly  indorsed  ;  and  though  the 
announcement  of  it  rather  startled  some 
of  our  geological  Nestors,  it  has  come  to 
be  generally  accepted  by  the  younger 
generation  as  by  no  means  improbable. 
Subsequent  reflection  upon  the  dispro¬ 
portion  to  which  I  have  just  referred, 
though  from  imperfect  data  I  at  first 
««//<fr-estimated  it,  disposed  me  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  same  view  to  the  ocean-basins 
generally  ;  and  happening  at  the  same 
time  to  become  acquainted  with  the  doc¬ 
trines  which  had  been  advanced  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dana  (then  little  known  in  this 
country),  I  was  strongly  impressed  by 
their  accordance — this  being  the  more  re¬ 
markable  on  account  of  the  entire  differ¬ 
ence  of  the  data  and  lines  of  reasoning 
which  led  Professor  Dana  and  myself  to 
the  same  conclusion.* 

We  are  now  able  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  relative  masses  of  land  and  sea, 
which  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth. 
The  area  of  the  existing  land  is  to  that  of 
the  sea  as  about  i  to  zf ,  or  as  4  to  1 1  ; 
so  that  if  the  entire  surface  of  the  globe 
were  divided  into  fifteen  equal  parts,  the 
land  would  occupy  only  four  of  these,  or 
rather  more  than  a  quarter,  while  the  sea 


*  See  my  article  “Atlantic”  in  the  ninth  edi 
tion  of  the  “  Encyclopxdia  Britannica.” 
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would  cover  eleven,  or  rather  less  than 
three  quarters.  But  the  average  height 
of  the  whole  land  of  the  globe  above  the 
sea-level  certainly  does  not  exceed  1^00 
feet ;  that  of  Asia  and  Africa  being 
somewhat  above  that  amount,  while  that 
of  America  (North  and  South),  Europe, 
and  Australia  is  considerably  below  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  average  depth  of 
the  ocean-floors  is  now  known  to  be  at 
least  2^  miles,  and  may  be  taken  (for  the 
convenience  of  round  numbers)  at  13,000 
feet.  Thus,  the  average  depth  of  the 
ocean  being  13  times  as  much  as  the 
average  height  of  the  land,  and  the  area  of 
the  sea  2}  times  that  of  the  land,  the  total 
volume  of  the  ocean-water  is  (af  X  13) 
Just  36  times  that  of  the  land  above  the 
sea-level. 

Now  this  disproportion  appears  to  me 
to  render  it  extremely  improbable  that  any 
such  geological  “  see-saw”  as  may  have 
produced  successive  alterations  of  land 
and  water  between  the  several  parts  of 
the  same  continental  platform  can  have 
ever  produced  such  an  exchange  between 
any  continental  platform  and  an  ocean- 
floor  as  was  assumed  by  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  to  have  taken  place  over  and  over 
again  in  geological  time.*  For  even  sup¬ 
posing  all  the  existing  land  of  the  globe 
to  sink  down  to  the  sea-level,  this  sub¬ 
sidence  would  be  balanced  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  only  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the 
existing  ocean-floor  from  its  present 
average  depth  to  the  same  level.  Or, 
again,  let  the  great  island-continent  of 
Australia  (whose  area  is  about  one  seven¬ 
teenth  of  the  total  land-area  of  the  globe) 
be  supposed  to  subside  to  the  depth  of 
the  average  sea-bed,  so  as  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  lost  sight  of  not  only  by  the  sur¬ 
face  navigator  but  by  the  deep-sea  sur¬ 
veyor — and  a  compensatory  elevation  to 
take  place  in  the  existing  land  area — this, 
if  limited  to  an  area  of  the  size  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  (which  is  about  equal  to  that  of  the 
whole  of  Europe),  would  raise  it  all  to 
nearly  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc  ;  while, 
if  spread  over  the  entire  land  area  of  the 
globe,  it  would  nearly  double  its  present 
average  elevation. 

Now  we  have  no  reason  whatever  to 
believe  that  vertical  upheavals  or  subsi¬ 
dences  have  ever  taken  place  over  ex- 

*  See  chap.  12  of  his  "  Principles  of  Geol- 
ogy." 
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tensive  areas  to  anything  like  such 
amounts,  which  have  their  parallels  only 
in  the  elevation  of  lofty  mountain  chains, 
or  in  the  complementarv  formation  of 
deep  troughs  now  filled  by  sedimentary 
deposit  originating  in  the  degradation  of 
the  neighboring  land  ;  which  local  dis¬ 
turbances  (as  Professor  Dana  has  shown) 
have  been  effected  by  the  lateral  or  hori¬ 
zontal  thrust  engendered  during  the 
shrinkage  of  the  globe  in  cooling.  More¬ 
over,  the  contours  of  the  oceanic  area, 
so  far  as  they  have  been  vet  determined 
by  the  Challenger  and  other  soundings, 
give  no  sanction  whatever  to  the  notion 
of  the  existence  of  any  submerged  con¬ 
tinental  platform.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Challenger  observations  enable  it  to  be 
affirmed  with  high  probability  that  the 
islands  which  are  met  with  in  the  real 
oceanic  area  (as  distinguished  from  those 
which,  like  the  British  Isles,  are  really 
outlying  parts  of  the  slightly  sunken  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  platform  which  rises  into  con¬ 
tinental  land  in  their  vicinity  ;  or  which, 
like  the  great  islands  of  the  Malayan 
Archipelago,  are  the  ”  survival^”  of  a 
continental  platform  more  deeply  sub¬ 
merged)  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  having 
been  projected  upward  from  beneath,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  gone  down  from  above. 
This  may  be  stated  with  confidence  in 
regard  to  all  those  which  consist  of  in 
organic  rocks  ;  and  since  it  is  equally 
true  of  those  coral  islands  whose  rock 
basis  shows  itself  above  the  surface,  the 
same  may  be  fairly  presumed  in  regard 
to  the  submerged  peaks  on  which  those 
”  atolls”  rest,  above  whose  level  plat¬ 
forms  no  rocky  base  now  rises.  These 
volcanic  vents  are  generally  found  on 
upward  bulgings  of  median  portions  of 
the  depressed  ocean-floors,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  volcanoes  which  rise 
from  the  elevated  land-platforms  are  for 
the  most  part  thrown  up  near  their  be¬ 
anie  margins  ;  and  Professor  Dana  gives 
mechanical  reasons  for  both  these  classes 
of  facts,  deduced  from  consideration  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  horizontal  thrust 
will  be  exerted  in  the  two  areas  respect¬ 
ively.  The  ”  crumpling”  of  the  elevated 
portions  of  the  crust  which  throws  up 
mountain  ridges  produces  at  the  sarne 
time  equivalent  depressions.  These  will 
be  filled  by  sea-water  if  it  has  access  to 
them,  as  is  the  case  with  the  enormously 
deep  pit-holes  found  in  various  parts  of 
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the  Malayan  area  ;  or  with  fresh  water, 
where,  being  cut  off  from  the  sea,  they 
are  surrounded  by  a  mountainous  region 
affording  a  large  supply  of  it,  as  in  deep 
lake-basins  of  Switzerland  ;  or  they  may 
remain  almost  empty  for  w'ant  of  water, 
like  the  deeply  depressed  valley  of  the 
Jordan  ;  or  may  be  partly  filled,  like  the 
Caspian.  And  thus  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  over  different  parts  of  the 
continental  platforms  may  have  been 
greatly  changed  from  time  to  time,  and 
groups  or  chains  of  islands  may  have  been 
raised  and  again  submerged  in  the  oce¬ 
anic  area,  without  making  any  such  es¬ 
sential  changes  in  the  Map  of  the  World 
as  Sir  Charles  I.yell  supposed  to  have 
taken  place  over  and  over  again. 

Now  this  view  of  the  permanence  of 
the  great  original  division  of  the  crust  of 
the  earth  into  elevated  and  depressed 
areas,  and  of  the  non-conversion  of  any 
considerable  part  of  a  continental  plat¬ 
form  into  a  deep  sea-bed,  or  of  a  deep 
sea-bed  into  a  continental  platform,  has 
received  a  most  unexpected  and  explicit 
confirmation  from  the  study  of  the  deposits 
at  present  being  formed  on  the  Oceanic 
sea-bed,  of  which  a  sample  was  brought 
up  in  every  sounding  taken  by  the  Chal¬ 
lenger,  while  larger  collections  of  them 
were  made  by  the  trawl  and  the  dredge. 
For  such  deposits  as  are  obviously  formed 
by  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  land- 
masses  were,  as  a  rule,  only  found  in 
the  comparatively  shallow  waters  in  the 
near  neighborhood *of  those  masses,  the 
almost  universal  absence  of  the  ordinary 
siliceous  sand  of  our  shores  being  a  most 
noteworthy  fact.  Indeed,  the  exception 
served  to  prove  the  rule  ;  for  it  was  only 
when  the  Challenger’s  course  lay  parallel 
to  the  coast  of  Africa,  some  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  it,  that 
the  soundings  gave  evidence  of  its  pres¬ 
ence  ;  and  that  this  sand  had  been  blown 
over  the  sea-surface  from  the  Sahara  was 
indicated  by  its  deposit  as  a  fine  dust  on 
the  ship’s  deck.  Deposits  of  volcanic 
origin,  however,  were  met  with  in  unex¬ 
pected  abundance,  the  most  common 
being  a  red  clay,  first  found  on  the  deep¬ 
est  areas  of  the  Atlantic,  the  source  of 
which  was  for  some  time  a  question  of 
great  perplexity  to  the  scientific  staff  of 
the  Challenger,  from  its  presenting  itself 
at  such  a  distance  from  any  land  that  it 
could  not  be  supposed  to  have  been 


brought  down  (as  the  clay  deposits  of 
shore-waters  are)  by  continent^  rivers. 
The  clew  to  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
was  furnished  by  the  unexpected  capture, 
in  the  “  tow-net,”  of  a  considerable 
number  of  floating  masses  of  pumice- 
stone,  while  the  trawl  frequently 
brought  up  bushels  of  such,  varying  in 
size  from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  foot¬ 
ball.  Now  pumice  is  formed  of  ordinary 
lava  which  has  been  “  raised”  (like 
dough)  into  a  spongy  condition  by  the 
liberation  of  gases  in  its  substance,  and 
contains  a  considerable  proportion  of 
feldspar,  which  affords  the  material  of 
clay ;  and  as  the  clay  deposits  were 
found  to  contain  fragments  of  pumice  in 
various  stages  of  disintegration,  the 
probability  of  their  volcanic  origin  seems 
so  strong  as  to  justify  its  full  acceptance. 
Mr;  Murray  thinks  it  likely  that  not  only 
all  the  pieces  of  pumice  which  float  on 
the  surface,  but  those  spread  over  the 
sea-bottom,  had  been  ejected  from  land- 
volcanoes ;  some  of  them,  perhaps, 
having  fallen  into  the  sea  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  but  the  greater  number  having 
been  washed  down  by  rain  and  rivers. 
After  floating  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
time,  so  as  to  be  carried  about  by  winds 
and  currents,  perhaps  to  very  considera¬ 
ble  distances,  they  would  become  water¬ 
logged  and  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  there 
undergo  gradual  disintegration.  'Fhey 
were  always  found  in  greatest  abundance 
in  the  neighborhood  of  volcanic  centres, 
such  as  the  Azores  and  the  Philippines  ; 
and  within  their  areas,  again,  were  found 
lufaceous  deposits — dust  and  ashes  which 
had  been  carried  by  the  winds  blowing 
over  the  craters.  But  there  were  also 
occasionally  found,  at  several  hundred 
miles’  distance  from  any  land,  small 
pieces  of  obsidian  and  basaltic  lavas, 
whose  presence  there  could  only  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  submarine  volcanic  action. 

In  association  with  the  clays  there 
were  found  remarkable  deposits  of  man¬ 
ganese,  sometimes  incrusting  corals,  etc., 
with  a  coating  of  greater  or  less  thick¬ 
ness,  but  more  generally  forming  nodular 
concretions,  varying  in  size  from  little 
pellets  to  several  pounds  in  weight,  which 
were  usually  found  to  include  organic 
bodies,  such  as  sharks’  teeth  or  whales’ 
ear-bones.  The  following  summary  of 
this  curious  class  of  facts  is  given  in 
Lord  George  Campbell’s  “  Log  Letters:” 
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In  some  regions  everything  at  ihe  bottom, 
even  the  bottom  itself,  would  appear  to  be 
overlaid  by  and  impregnated  with  this  sub¬ 
stance.  Sharks'  teeth  of  all  sizes  (many  gigan¬ 
tic,  one  was  four  inches  across  the  base)  are 
frequent,  and  are  sometimes  surrounded  by 
concentric  layers  of  manganese  of  nearly  an 
inch  in  thickness.  A  siliceous  sponge,  bits  of 
pumice,radiolaria  and  globigerinc,and  lumps  of 
clay,  have  all  been  found  forming  the  nuclei  of 
these  nodules.  We  have  caught  in  one  haul, 
where  there  has  been  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  trawl  has  sunk  more  than  two  inches  in  the 
clay,  over  600  sharks'  teeth,  too  ear-bones  of 
whales,  and  fifty  fragments  of  other  bones, 
some  imbedded  in  manganese  an  inch  thick, 
some  with  only  just  a  trace  of  manganese  on 
them,  and  some  with  no  trace  at  all.  These 
sharks’  teeth  are  all  fossil  teeth  the  same  as  are 
found  in  great  quantities  in  teitiary  forma¬ 
tions,  particularly  in  Swiss  miocene  deposits.* 

As  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
this  aggregation  of  the  manganese  is  a  very 
slow  process,  the  occurrence  of  these  teeth  and 
bones,  some  imbedded  deeply  and  some  not 
at  all,  in  the  same  surface  layers,  argues 
strongly  in  favor  of  an  extremely  slow  rate  of 
deposition.  On  the  other  hand,  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  sharks’  teeth  in  shore  deposits  is  ex¬ 
tremely  rare,  and  in  the  organic  oozes 
slightly  less  so  (p.  495). 

This  deposit  of  manganese  seems,  like 
that  of  the  red  clay,  traceable  to  a  vol¬ 
canic  source  : 

Wherever  we  have  pumice  containing  much 
magnetite,  olivine,  augite,  or  hornblende,  and 
these  apparently  undergoing  decomposition 
and  alteration,  or  where  we  have  great  show¬ 
ers  of  volcanic  ash,  there  also  is  manganese 
in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  correspond¬ 
ence  between  the  distribution  of  these  two 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  very  significant 
of  the  origin  of  the  latter.  Manganese  is  as 
frequent  as  iron  in  lavas  ;  and  in  magnetite 
and  in  some  varieties  of  hornblende  and  augite 
it  partially  replaces  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  manganese,  as  we 
find  it,  is  one  of  the  secondary  products  arising 
from  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  minerals, 
that  decomposition  being  caused  by  the  car¬ 
bonic  acid  and  oxygen  of  ocean- waters,  f 

These  deep-sea  deposits  of  manganese 
differ  in  mineral  structure  and  composi¬ 
tion  from  any  of  the  known  ores  of  that 
metal ;  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  being  formed  constitute  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  very  great  interest,  to  which,  as 
to  other  points  of  this  inquiry,  a  most 
distinguished  continental  petrologist,  the 
Abb^  Renard,  is  now  giving  the  most 


*  The  writer  does  not  seem  aware  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  abundance  of  similar  sharks’  teeth 
and  whales’  ear-bones  in  the  so-called  *’  cop- 
rolite  pitts”  of  our  Suffolk  crag, 
t  "  Log  Letters,”  p.  495. 
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careful  attention,  with  the  full  expecta¬ 
tion  of  being  able  to  throw  great  light 
upon  the  mode  of  production  of  many 
minerals  whose  origin  has  been  hitherto 
unaccounted  for. 

But  there  is  yet  another  form  of  inor¬ 
ganic  dep>osit  whose  character  is  even 
more  remarkable  : 

In  the  midst  of  the  clay  from  the  bottom 
(says  Professor  Geikie)  Mr.  Murray  found 
numerous  minute  spherical  granules  of  native 
iron,  which,  as  he  suggests,  are  almost  certainly 
of  tneteoric  origin — fragments  of  those  falling 
stars  which,  coming  to  us  from  planetary  spare, 
burst  into  fragments  when  they  rush  into  the 
denser  layers  of  our  atmosphere.  In  tracts 
where  the  growth  of  silt  upon  the  sea-floor  is 
excessively  tardy,  the  fine  particles  scattered 
by  the  dissipation  of  these  meteorites  may  re¬ 
main  in  appreciable  quantity.  It  is  not  need¬ 
ful  to  suppose  that  meteorites  have  disappeared 
over  these  ocean -depths  more  numerously 
than  over  other  parts  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
The  iron  granules  have  no  doubt  been  as 
plentifully  showered  down  elsewhere,  though 
they  cannot  be  so  readily  detected  in  accumu¬ 
lating  sediment.  I  know  no  recent  discovery 
in  physical  geography  more  calculated  to  im¬ 
press  deeply  the  imagination  than  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  this  meteoric  iron  from  the  most  dis¬ 
tant  abysses  of  the  ocean.  To  be  told  that 
mud  gathers  on  the  floor  of  those  abysses  at  an 
extremely  slow  rate  conveys  but  a  vague  no¬ 
tion  of  the  tardiness  of  the  process.  But  to 
learn  that  it  gathers  so  slowly  that  the  very 
star-dust  which  falls  from  outer  space  forms  an 
appreciable  part  of  it,  brings  home  to  us,  as 
hardly  anything  else  could  do,  the  idea  of  un¬ 
disturbed  and  excessively  slow  accumulation.* 

Next  to  the  volcanic  clays,  the  glohi- 
gerina-ooze  (which  had  been  brought  up 
by  the  hundredweight  in  the  Lightning 
and  Porcupine  dredgings)  proved  to  be 
the  most  abundant  oceanic  deposit.  Not 
only  from  the  completeness  of  their 
minute  shells  in  the  surface-layer,  but 
also  from  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  shells  were  occupied  by  their 
sarcodic  bodies  in  an  apparently  fresh 
condition,  we  had  concluded  that  the 
globigerinaeliveon  the  bottoms  on  which 
their  remains  accumulate.  But  since,  in 
nearly  all  but  the  coldest  parts  of  the 
oceanic  area  traversed  by  the  Challen¬ 
ger,  they  were  collected  in  abundance  by 
the  “  tow-net”  drawn  through  the  water 
at  or  beneath  the  surface.  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  and  some  of  his  associates  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  pass 
their  whole  lives  in  the  surface  stratum, 

*  ‘‘Lecture  on  Geographical  Evolution.” 
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their  subsidence  to  the  bottom  only  tak¬ 
ing  place  after  their  death.  I  have  my¬ 
self,  however,  remained  of  the  opinion 
that  they  subside  during  life,  when  the 
addition  of  new  chambers  has  come  to  an 
end,  and  the  further  exudation  of  car¬ 
bonate  of  lime  has  been  applied  to  the 
thickening  of  the  wails  of  the  old  ;  and 
that  they  continue  to  live  on  the  bottom, 
continually  adding  to  the  thickness  of 
their  shells.  And  in  this  I  have  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  finding  myself  supported  by 
Mr.  H.  B.  Brady,  into  whose  most  com- 
I)etent  charge  the  foraminifera  of  the 
Challenger  have  been  given  for  “  work¬ 
ing  up.”  For  the  result  of  a  series  of 
most  careful  comparisons  between  the 
globigerinae  brought  up  from  any  bot¬ 
tom,  and  those  captured  floating  in  the 
upper  waters  of  the  same  region,  shows 
that  the  shells  of  the  former  so  greatly 
exceed  those  of  the  latter  in  size  and 
massiveness  as  so  make  it  certain  that 
they  continued  to  live  and  grow  after 
their  subsidence. 

The  careful  examination  in  which  Mr. 
Murray  has  been  engaged  of  the  calcare¬ 
ous  deposits  (resembling  chalk  in  process 
of  formation),  chiefly  consisting  of  globi- 
gerina-ooze,  but  also  containing  the  dis¬ 
integrated  remains  of  free-swimming 
pteropod  molluscs,  as  well  as  of  shells 
and  corals  that  have  lived  on  the  bot¬ 
tom,  has  led  him  to  the  remarkable  con¬ 
clusion  that  in  their  descent  from  the 
upper  waters  toward  the  deeper  sea-bot¬ 
toms  the  thin  shells  of  globigerinae  and 
the  yet  more  delicate  pteropod  shells  are 
again  dissolved,  by  the  agency  of  the 
carbonic  acid  that  is  held  in  large  pro¬ 
portion  in  those  abyssal  waters.  And 
thus  it  was  that  in  the  deepest  parts  of 
the  oceanic  area,  though  globigerinae 
were  captured  by  the  surface  tow-net  in 
the  same  abundance  as  elsewhere,  their 
remains  were  entirely  wanting  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  beneath.  At  intermediate  depths  the 
ooze  and  the  red  clay  would  often  be 
found  mixed,  in  proportions  that  seemed 
related  to  the  depth.  But  in  the  shal¬ 
lower  waters  not  sufficiently  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  to  exert  any  solvent 
power,  the  organic  deposit  prevailed  al¬ 
most  to  the  exclusion  of  the  inorganic. 
This,  then,  seems  to  have  been  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  marine  area  in  which  the 
old  chalk  was  deposited  ;  a  variety  of 
considerations  pointing  to  the  conclu¬ 


sion  that  the  sea-bottom  whereon  accu¬ 
mulated  the  foraminiferal  ooze  of  which 
it  is  almost  entirely  composed  was  of  no 
considerable  depth. 

But  the  surface-waters  are  also  in¬ 
habited  by  microscopic  organisms,  whose 
skeletons  are  composed,  not  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  but  of  silex  ;  and  of  these,  some 
— the  diatoms — are  vegetable,  while 
others — the  radiolarians — are  animals 
of  about  the  same  simplicity  as  the 
foraminifera.  The  diatoms  abound  in 
those  colder  seas  which  are  not  prolific 
in  foraminifera,  often  accumulating  in 
such  numbers  as  to  form  green  bands  that 
attract  the  notice  of  both  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  voyagers.  And  their  exquis¬ 
itely  sculptured  cases,  accumulating  on 
the  bottom,  form  a  siliceous  “  diatom- 
ooze,”  which  takes  the  place  in  higher 
latitudes  of  the  white  calcareous  mud  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  disintegration  of  fora¬ 
miniferal  shells.  The  foraminiferal  ooze, 
moreover,  generally  contains,  in  larger 
or  smaller  proportion,  the  beautiful  sili¬ 
ceous  skeletons  of  radiolaria  ;  and  some¬ 
times  these  were  found  to  predominate 
to  such  a  degree  that  the  ooze  mainly 
consisted  of  them,  in  which  case  it  was 
designated  as  radiolarian.  As  siliceous 
skeletons  are  not — like  calcareous — dis¬ 
solved  by  deep-sea  water,  those  which 
fall  down  from  the  surface  even  upon  the 
deepiest  bottoms  rest  there  unchanged  ; 
and  thus  it  happens  that  they  are  found 
diffused  through  the  red-clay  deposits, 
and,  at  the  greatest  depths,  sometimes  al¬ 
most  entirely  replace  them.  Some  of 
these  minute  organisms  were  almost 
everywhere  captured  alive  in  the  tow- 
net  ;  but,  like  the  diatoms,  they  com¬ 
monly  aggregate  in  patches  or  bands, 
and  this  to  such  a  degree  as  to  color  the 
sea-surface,  the  hue  of  their  animal  sub¬ 
stance  being  usually  red  or  reddish 
brown.  Such  patches  are  often  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Shetlands,  where 
they  are  designated  by  the  fishermen  as 
“  herring  food.” 

Thus,  then,  if  we  compare  (i)  the  de- 
piosits  now  going  on  upon  the  deep  oce¬ 
anic  sea-bed,  which  consist  either  of  or¬ 
ganic  ”  oozes,”  or  of  the  clays  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  volcanic  pro¬ 
ducts,  (2)  the  sediments  at  present  in 
course  of  deposition  on  the  shal¬ 
lower  bottoms  nearer  land,  and  (3)  the 
materials  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  of  all 
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geological  i>eriods,  we  see  that  while 
there  is  a  close  correspondence  between 
the  second  and  the  third,  the  first  differs 
so  completely — in  most  particulars — 
from  both  the  others  as  to  utterly  be¬ 
yond  the  range  of  comparison  with 
them,  the  chief  exception  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  those  calcareous  sediments, 
which  correspond  with  the  various  lime¬ 
stone  formations  intercalated  among  the 
sandstones  and  clays  that  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  degradation  of  pre-existing 
land.  We  now  know  for  certain  that  the 
sands  and  clays  washed  off  the  land — 
whether  by  the  action  of  ice  or  river- 
waters  on  its  surface,  or  by  the  wearing 
away  of  its  margin  by  the  waves  of  the 
sea — sink  to  the  sea-bottom  long  before 
they  reach  the  deeper  abysses,  m?/  the  least 
trace  of  such  sediments  having  been  any¬ 
where  found  at  a  distance  from  the  con¬ 
tinental  platforms.  And  thus  the  study 
of  the  deposits  on  the  oceanic  sea-bed 
has  fully  confirmed  the  conclusion  drawn 
from  the  present  configuration  of  the 
earth’s  surface,  as  to  the  general  p>ersist- 
ence  of  those  original  inequalities  which 
have  respectively  served  as  the  bases  of 
the  existing  continents,  and  the  floors  of 
the  great  ocean-basins. 

In  the  masterly  lecture  on  “  Geo¬ 
graphical  Evolution”  recently  given  by 
Professor  Geikie  before  the  Royal  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  the  importance  of 
these  results,  as  affording  the  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  much  of  the  past  history 
of  the  earth,  is  most  fully  brought  out. 
“  For,”  he  unhesitatingly  asserts,  with 
all  the  authority  of  a  vast  geological  ex¬ 
perience,  “  from  the  earliest  geological 
times  the  great  area  of  deposit  has  been, 
as  it  still  is,  the  marginal  belt  of  sea- floor 
skirting  the  land.  It  is  there  that  nature 
has  always  strewn  ‘  the  dust  of  conti¬ 
nents  to  be.’  The  decay  of  old  rocks 
has  been  unceasingly  in  progress  on  the 
land,  and  the  building  up  of  new  rocks 
has  been  as  unceasingly  going  on  under¬ 
neath  the  adjoining  sea.  The  two  phe¬ 
nomena  are  the  complementary  sides  of 
one  process,  which  belongs  to  the  terres¬ 
trial  and  shallow  oceanic  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface^  and  not  to  the  wide  and 
deep  ocean-basins."  "  No  part  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  Challenger  ex¬ 
pedition,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “has  a 
profounder  interest  for  geologists  and 
geographers  than  the  proof  they  furnish 


that  the  floor  of  the  ocean-basins  has  no 
real  analogy  among  the  sedimentary  for¬ 
mations  which  form  most  of  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  land.”  And  after  dwelling 
on  the  chief  facts  I  have  already  brought 
together,  he  thus  sums  up  : 

From  all  this  evidence  we  may  legitimately 
conclude  that  the  present  land  of  the  globe, 
though  composed  in  great  measure  of  marine 
formations,  has  never  lain  under  the  deep  sea, 
but  that  its  site  must  ajways  have  been  near 
land.  Even  its  thick  marine  limestones  are  the 
deposits  of  comparatively  shallow  water. 
Whether  or  not  any  tr«ce  of  aboriginal  land 
may  now  be  discoverable,  the  characters  of  the 
most  unequivocally  marine  formations  bear 
emphatic  testimony  to  the  proximity  of  a  ter¬ 
restrial  surface.  The  present  continental 
ridges  have  probably  always  existed  in  some 
form  ;  and  as  a  corollary  we  may  infer  that  the 
present  deep  oeeam-basins  likewise  date  from  the 
remotest  geological  antiquity. 

No  part  of  the  Challenger’s  work  has 
been  more  thoroughly  and  successfully 
carried  out  than  the  determination  of 
the  thermal  stratification,  or  vertical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  temperature,  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  oceanic  area  ;  an  inquiry 
first  prosecuted  with  trustworthy  ther¬ 
mometers  (“  protected”  to  resist  pres¬ 
sure)  in  the  Porcupine  expeditions  of 
1869  and  1870.  This  determination 
was  effected  by  “  serial”  temperature- 
soundings,  thermometers  attached  to  a 
sounding-line  being  let  down  to  depths 
progressively  increasing  by  10  fathoms 
down  to  200,  and  below  this  to  depths 
progressively  increasing  by  100  fathoms 
to  the  bottom.  It  is  in  the  upper  stra¬ 
tum  of  200  fathoms  that  the  most  rapid 
reduction  of  temperature  usually  shows 
itself,  the  further  reduction  beneath  this 
stratum  taking  place  at  a  progressively 
diminishing  rate,  until,  from  1500  fath¬ 
oms  downward  to  the  bottom  at  any 
depth  there  is  usually  very  little  change. 

The  temperature-soundings  of  the 
Challenger,  supplemented  by  other  more 
limited  explorations  of  the  same  kind, 
have  clearly  brought  out  this  most  unex¬ 
pected  result — that  the  low  bottom-tem¬ 
peratures  previously  observed  represent 
— not,  as  has  been  supposed,  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  the  sea-bed  by  "  polar  currents”  of 
limited  breadth  and  inconsiderable  thick¬ 
ness,  overlaid  by  a  vast  mass  of  com¬ 
paratively  warm  water — but  the  re¬ 
duction  of  nearly  the  whole  body  of 
oceanic  water,  in  every  basin  except  that 
of  the  North  Atlantic  (to  whose  excep- 
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tional  character  I  shall  presently  advert), 
to  a  temperature  which  averages  but  a 
very  few  degrees  above  32°  Fahr.,  that  of 
its  deepest  stratum  being  sometimes  even 
a  degree  or  two  beUm  the  freezing  point  of 
fresh  water  ;  while  the  heating  influence 
of  the  solar  rays  is  limited  to  a  very  small 
depth  beneath  the  surface. 

Thus  in  the  South  Atlantic,  in  which  a 
sounding  taken  near  37“  S.  lat.  gave  a 
depth  of  2900  fathoms  and  a  bottom- 
temperature  beneath  32°  Fahr.,  the  low¬ 
est  stratum,  consisting  of  absolutely 
glacial  water,  was  found  to  have  the 
enormous  thickness  of  1000  fathoms  ; 
this  was  overlaid  by  another  stratum  of 
100  fathoms,  in  which  the  temperature 
rose  slowly  from  32“  at  its  lower  to 
36+°  at  its  upper  surface  ;  and  this, 
again,  by  another  of  about  500  fathoms, 
which  showed  a  further  rise  at  its  upper 
surface  to  40°,  the  rate  of  elevation  from 
below  upward  being  no  more  than  about 
0.7“  for  every  100  fathoms.  Thus  it  is 
only  in  the  uppermost  layer  of  about 
four  hundred  fathoms  (less  than  one 
seventh  of  the  whole)  that  the  tempera¬ 
ture  exceeds  40°  ;  and  thb  regularity  of 
the  rise  of  the  thermometer,  from  40°  at 
its  base  to  the  summer  surface-tempera¬ 
ture  of  70°,  at  the  rate  of  about  7^°  for 
every  100  fathoms,  justifies  our  regarding 
the  plane  of  40°  as  the  limit  of  the  depth 
at  w^ich  the  solar  rays  here  exert  any 
direct  heating  influence. 

On  her  passage  southward  toward  the 
-Antarctic  ice-barrier,  the  Challenger 
found  the  progressive  reduction  of  sur¬ 
face-temperature  to  correspond  with  the 
progressive  thinning  of  the  warm  suj>er- 
ficial  layer  in  a  manner  which  clearly 
showed  that  the  thermal  condition  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  is  entirely  dominated  by 
the  flow  into  it  of  the  great  mass  of  glacial 
water  which  has  been  cooled  down  in  the 
Antarctic  area  ;  and  that  it  is,  so  to 
speak,  a  vast  reservoir  of  cold,  the  out¬ 
flow  from  which  keeps  down  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  every  part  of  the  oceanic 
area  in  free  communication  with  it. 
This  we  see  best  in  the  Pacific,  whose 
vast  basin  is  almost  entirely  filled  by 
water  of  glacial  or  sub-glacial  coldness, 
on  the  surface  of  which  in  the  inter- 
tropical  region  there  floats  a  layer  whose 
temperature  rises  rapidly  from  its  lower 
limit  of  40°  to  80®  at  the  surface,  and 
whose  thickness  is  nowhere  more  than 


one  fifth  of  the  whole  depth.  This  ex¬ 
ceptional  stratum,  which  clearly  derives 
its  heat  from  the  direct  action  of  the  so¬ 
lar  rays  upon  its  surface,  progressively 
thins  away  in  either  hemisphere  as  it  is 
traced  from  the  tropic  to  the  parallel  of 
55°,  where  it  disappears  altogether,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  course  of  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or 
gulf-stream  of  the  Pacific,  which  slants 
northward  from  Japan  toward  Behring’s 
Strait.  That  the  cold  of  the  great  mass 
of  glacial  and  sub-glacial  water  which 
everywhere  underlies  it,  and  which  rises 
to  the  surface  beyond  its  northern  and 
southern  borders,  is  due  to  an  underflow 
from  the  Antarctic  area,  is  distinctly  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  absolute  continuity  of  the 
same  glacial  temperature  throughout  the 
deepest  stratum — all  the  way  from  the 
Southern  Ocean  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
the  bottom-temperatures  at  depths  of 
2000  fathoms  or  more  not  differing  as 
much  as  i®  Fahr.,  while  the  thermal 
stratification  of  the  whole  superincum¬ 
bent  mass  up  to  within  500  fathoms  of 
the  surface  shows  a  similar  uniformity. 
The  thermal  condition  of  the  North  At¬ 
lantic,  however,  is  very  different.  Putting 
aside  the  extraordinarily  low  tempera¬ 
ture  of  29^^®  revealed  by  the  Porcupine 
temperature- soundings  in  the  stratum  oc¬ 
cupying  the  deeper  part  of  the  channel 
of  500  fathoms  between'the  Faroe  and 
the  Shetland  Islands,  which  has  been 
since  proved  to  be  a  southward  extension 
of  the  true  Arctic  basin,  no  lower  bot¬ 
tom-temperature  than  35°  had  been  any¬ 
where  met  with  in  our  earlier  work,  while 
we  had  found  the  thickness  of  the  warm 
stratum  ranging  from  40°  upward  to 
range  from  8oo  to  900  fathoms.  This 
want  of  a  truly  glacial  understratum  I  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  limitation  of  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  deeper  parts  of 
the  Arctic  and  North  Atlantic  basins, 
preventing  the  coldest  water  of  the  for¬ 
mer  from  flowing  out  into  the  latter. 
And  this  explanation  has  been  borne  out 
by  the  subsequent  temperature-sound¬ 
ings  of  the  Valorous,  which  have  shown 
the  existence  of  a  ridge  between  Green¬ 
land  and  Iceland,  lying  at  a  depth  which 
allows  water  of  35‘^to  pass  over  it,  while 
keeping  back  the  deeper  stratum  of  Arc¬ 
tic  water.  I  had  further  predicted  that 
an  Antarctic  underflow  would  probably 
be  found  to  range  to  the  north  of  the 
Equator,  where  it  would  be  recognized 
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by  the  reduction  of  the  bottom-tempera¬ 
ture  below  35°  ;  and  this  prediction  was 
verified  in  the  first  temperature-section 
carried  by  the  Challenger  obliquely 
across  the  Atlantic  to  St.  Thomas’s,  the 
bottom-temperature  there  falling  a  de¬ 
gree,  and  showing  a  still  further  re¬ 
duction  as  it  was  subsequently  traced 
southward  to  the  Equator,  where  it  fell 
nearly  to  32'-'. 

But,  further,  I  had  ventured  the  pre¬ 
diction  that  the  meeting  of  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  underflows  under  the  Equator 
would  cause  an  uprising  of  cold  water 
from  the  bottom  toward  the  surface,  so 
that  the  place  of  40°  would  be  found 
nearer  the  surface  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  line  than  either  to  the  north  or 
to  the  south  of  it ;  and  it  was  a  great  sur¬ 
prise  to  many  on  board  the  Challenger  to 
find,as  they  first  approached  the  Equator 
from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  plane  of 
40°  rapidly  rising  from  a  depth  of  700 
fathoms  toward  the  surface,  though  the 
temperature  of  that  surface-stratum  was 
itself  becoming  higher  and  higher,  until 
water  of  40°  was  found  at  a  depth  of  less 
than  300  fathoms,  descending  again  to 
about  400  as  the  Challenger’s  course  was 
laid  toward  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 
This  anomaly  had  been  remarked  by  Lenz 
fifty  years  previously  ;  but  the  valuable 
series  of  tempevature-observations  which 
he  took  in  Kotzebue’s  second  voyage  was 
strangely  overlooked  by  those  who 
ranked  as  the  highest  authorities  on  the 
Physics  of  the  Earth,  until  recently  dis¬ 
interred  by  Professor  Prestwich. 

Not  only  is  the  stratum  of  above  40° 
Fahr.  exceptionally  deep  in  the  North 
Atlantic,  but  it  is  exceptionally  warm, 
especially  on  its  western  side,  where  a 
stratum  of  water  having  a  temperature 
above  60°  Fahr.  was  found  by  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  to  range  to  a  depth  of  nearly  400 
fathoms.  Taking  all  circumstances  into 
account,  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Wyville  Thomson  is  right  in  regarding 
this  stratum  as  the  reflux  of  the  northern 
division  of  the  great  equatorial  current, 
from  the  coast  of  the  West  India  Islands 
and  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  added  to 
that  of  the  Gulf  Stream  proper.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  evaporation  produced  by 
its  prolonged  exposure  to  the  tropical 
sun,  this  water  contains  such  an  excess 
of  salt  as,  in  spite  of  its  high  tempera¬ 
ture,  to  be  specifically  heavier  than  the 


colder  water  which  would  otherwise  oc¬ 
cupy  its  place  in  the  basin,  and  conse¬ 
quently  substitutes  itself  for  the  latter  by 
gravitation,  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred 
fathoms.  Thus  it  conveys  the  solar  heat 
downward,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
the  North  Atlantic  between  the  parallels 
of  20®  and  40”  a  great  reservoir  of 
warmth^  the  importance  of  which  will 
presently  become  apparent. 

The  Challenger  investigations  have 
now,  I  think,  afforded  the  requisite  data 
for  the  final  solution  of  a  question  which 
has  been  long  under  discussion — what, 
namely,  the  Gulf  Stream  (or  Florida 
current)  does,  and  what  it  does  not,  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  climate  of  north¬ 
western  Europe.  All  the  best  hydro- 
graphers,  both  of  this  country  and  of  the 
United  States,  agree  in  the  conclusion 
that  the  Florida  current  dies  out  in  the 
mid- Atlantic,  losing  all  the  attributes  by 
which  it  had  been  previously  distin¬ 
guished — its  movement,  its  excess  of 
warmth,  and  its  peculiarly  deep  color  ; 
and  that  it  then  degenerates  into  a  mere 
surface-drift,  the  rate  and  direction  of 
which  depend  entirely  upon  the  prevalent 
winds.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  most 
conclusive  proof  has  been  obtained  by 
the  systematic  comparisons  of  sea  and 
air-temperatures  along  the  western  coasts 
of  north-western  Europe, that  the  amelio¬ 
ration  of  its  winter  climate  is  due  to 
the  afflux  of  water  of  a  temperature  con¬ 
siderably  higher  than  that  of  the  air.  It 
has  been  urged  with  conclusive  force  by 
Admiral  Irminger  (of  the  Danish  navy) 
that  nothing  else  can  account  for  the 
openness  of  the  fiords  and  harbors  of  the 
indented  coast  of  Norway,  even  beyond 
the  North  Cape,  through  the  whole  win¬ 
ter  ;  while  the  opposite  coast  of  East 
Greenland,  ranging,  like  it,  between  the 
parallels  of  60®  (that  of  the  Pentland 
Firth)  and  72°  N.,  is  so  blocked  with  ice 
throughout  the  year  as  only  to  be  ap¬ 
proachable  in  exceptional  summers.  And 
this  view  has  derived  full  confirmation 
from  the  observations  systematically  car¬ 
ried  on  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Mohn  of  Christiania  (the  able  head  of  the 
Meteorological  Department  of  Norway), 
which  have  shown  how  completely  de¬ 
pendent  the  temperature  of  the  coast-line 
is  upon  that  of  the  sea  which  laves  it. 
For  while  the  temperature  of  the  air  is 
generally  much  below  the  freezing  point 
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during  the  winter  months,  that  of  the 
water  is  always  considerably  above  it  ; 
the  average  excess  at  Fruholin,  near  the 
North  Cape,  being  as  much  as  14^^°  Fahr. 
And  it  has  been  further  shown  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mohn  that  not  only  the  coast- 
temperature  of  Norway  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  but  its  inland  climate,  is  affected  in 
a  very  marked  manner  by  this  afflux  of 
warm  water  ;  for  the  “  isocheimals,”  or 
lines  of  mean  winter-temperature,  in¬ 
stead  of  corresponding  with  the  parallels 
of  latitude,  lie  parallel  to  the  coast-line. 

How,  then,  are  these  phenomena  to  be 
explained  ?  If  \.\\tvis a  tergo  oi  the  Gulf 
Stream  has  spent  itself  in  the  mid-.^tlan- 
tic,  what  force  brings  this  afflux  of  warm 
water  to  our  shores,  and  carries  it  on  to 
the  N.E.,  along  the  coast  of  Norway, 
and  even  past  the  North  Cape  toward 
Spitzbergen  and  Nova  Zembla  ?  .And 
how  does  it  happen  that  the  water  which 
laves  our  north-western  shores  in  winter 
is  not  only  so  much  warmer  than  the  air 
which  rests  upon  it,  but  continues  to 
preserve  a  notable  portion  of  that  warmth 
at  least  as  far  as  the  North  Cape,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  as  it  flows  northward 
its  temperature  is  more  and  more  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  that  of  the  atmosphere  above  it  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  continual  out¬ 
flow  of  the  deeper  stratum  of  polar  water, 
of  which  we  have  evidence  in  the  con¬ 
stant  maintenance  of  the  glacial  tem¬ 
perature,  not  only  of  the  sea-bottom,  but 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  water  contained 
in  the  vast  oceanic  basin,  cannot  be 
maiiTtained  w'ithout  a  continual  indraught 
of  the  upper  stratum  toward  the  poles  ; 
this,  as  its  temperature  is  progressively 
lowered,  decreases  in  volume  and  in¬ 
creases  in  specific  gravity  ;  and  as  the 
lower  stratum  flows  away  under  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  pressure,  the  upper  stratum,  now 
cooled  down  nearly  to  the  freezing  point 
of  salt  water,  will  sink  into  its  place,  mak¬ 
ing  way  for  a  new  indraught  above.  'I'he 
two  polar  underflows,  on  the  other  hand, 
meeting  at  or  near  the  Equator,  will 
there  tend  to  rise  toward  the  surface,  re¬ 
placing  the  water  which  has  been 
draughted  away  toward  either  pole  ;  and 
thus  a  constant  "  vertical  circulation” 
must  be  kept  up  by  opposition  of  tem¬ 
perature  alone,  analogous  to  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  pipes  of  the  hot  water 
apparatus  by  which  large  buildings  are 
now  commonly  warmed.  The  only  es- 
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sential  difference  between  the  two  cases 
is,  that  while  the  primum  mobile  in  the 
latter  is  the  heat  applied  to  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler,  making  the  warmed  water 
ascend  by  the  reduction  of  its  specific 
gravity  due  to  its  expansion,  the  moving 
power  in  the  former  is  the  cold  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  polar  water,  making 
it  descend  by  the  increase  of  specific 
gravity  due  to  the  diminution  in  its  bulk 
as  its  temperature  is  lowered. 

This  doctrine  was  firs't  distinctly 
promulgated  nearly  forty  years  ago  by 
the  eminent  physicist  Lenz,  on  the  basis 
of  the  temperature-observations  he  had 
made  in  Kotzebue’s  second  voyage-more 
than  ten  years  previously  ;  these  having 
satisfied  him  of  two  facts — first,  the  gen¬ 
eral  diffusion  of  a  glacial  temperature 
over  the  ocean-bottom,  which  he  rightly 
interpreted  as  dependent  on  an  under¬ 
flow  of  polar  water  ;  and,  second,  the 
nearer  approach  of  cold  water  to  the  sur¬ 
face  under  the  Equator  than  either  on 
the  north  or  on  the  south  of  it,  which  he 
considered  to  indicate  an  uprising  of 
that  polar  water  from  below,  where  the 
two  underflows  meet.  But,  though  ac¬ 
cepted  by  Pouillet  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  physicists,  this  doctrine,  with  the 
observations  by  which  it  was  supported, 
was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  until  inde¬ 
pendently  advanced  by*  myself  as  the 
only  feasible  explanation  of  the  poleward 
movement  of  the  whole  upper  stratum  of 
North  Atlantic  water  and  of  the  south¬ 
ward  outflow  of  glacial  water  from  the 
Arctic  basin,  of  which  the  Porcupine 
temperature-soundings  seemed  to  afford 
conclusive  evidence. 

My  explanation,  though  contested  by 
Mr.  Croll,  and  not  accepted  by  Sir 
Wyville  Thomson,  has  been  explicitly 
adopted  by  a  large  number  of  eminent 
physicists,  both  British  and  Continental, 
among  whom  I  may  specially  mention 
Professor  Mdhn  of  Christiania,  who  had 
previously  maintained  the  dependence  of 
the  remarkable  climatic  condition  of 
Norway  on  the  N.E.  extension  of  the 
true  Gulf  Stream.  Immediately  on  re¬ 
ceiving  the  report  in  which  I  had  demon¬ 
strated  the  inadequacy  of  the  Florida 
current  to  propel  as  far  as  the  coast  of 
Norway  the  vast  body  of  warm  water  re¬ 
quired  to  keep  its  harbors  open,  and  had 
shown  the  dependence  of  the  N.E.  move¬ 
ment  of  the  warm  upper  stratum,  to  the 
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depth  of  500  fathoms  (which  I  had  my¬ 
self  first  recognized  in  the  Porcupine), 
on  the  poleward  indraught  that  forms  the 
necessary  complement  of  the  outward 
glacial  underflow,  Professor  Mohn  not 
only  expressed  to  me  his  entire  concur¬ 
rence  in  both  views,  but  communicated 
to  me  a  remarkable  example  he  had  him¬ 
self  met  with,  of  a  similar  vertical  circu¬ 
lation  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  is  to  the 
remarkable  thickness  of  this  poleward 
flow  that  the  surface-layer  owes  its  power, 
of  so  long  resisting  the  cooling  effect  of 
the  atmosphere  which  overlies  it ;  so 
that,  as  it  flows  along  the  coast  of  Nor¬ 
way  jtoward  the  North  Cape,  its  tempera¬ 
ture  even  in  winter  sustains  so  much 
smaller  a  reduction  than  that  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  as  to  give  it  an  excess  which 
constantly  increases  with  its  northing. 
But  though  its  surface-temperature  is  so 
little  reduced,  the  thickness  of  this  warm 
stratum  is  undergoing  progressive  dimi¬ 
nution,  as  its  deeper  layers  success¬ 
ively  go  up  to  replace  those  which  have 
been  chilled  and  have  gone  down  ;  so  that 
beyond  the  North  Cape  the  surface- 
temperature  rapidly  falls  with  the  east¬ 
ward  movement  of  this  flow  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
all  trace  of  heat  imported  from  the  south¬ 
west  at  last  dies  out. 

As  the  superheating  of  the  upper 
stratum  of  the  mid- Atlantic  is  dependent 
on  the  influx  of  Gulf  Stream  and  other 
water  exceptionally  warmed  in  the  equa¬ 
torial  current,  the  thermal  effect  of  its 
N.E.  flow  is  mainly  dependent  upon  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  its  adjuncts,  while  its 
mmiement  is  kept  up  by  the  polar  in¬ 
draught.  Thus  neither  the  general  oce¬ 
anic  circulation,  nor  the  Gulf  Stream, 
could  alone  produce  the  result  which  is 
due  to  their  conjoint  action.  The  Gulf 
Stream  water,  without  the  polar  in¬ 
draught,  would  remain  in  the  mid-Atlan¬ 
tic  ;  and  the  polar  indraught,  without 
Gulf  Stream  water  to  feed  it,  would  be 
almost  as  destitute  of  thermal  power  as 
it  is  in  the  South  Atlantic. 

The  transient  visit  of  the  Challenger  to 
the  Antarctic  ice-barrier  gave  her  scien¬ 
tific  staff  the  opportunity  of  examining 
the  structure  of  the  southern  icebergs, 
which  altogether  differs  from  that  of  the 
icebergs  with  which  our  northern  navigat¬ 
ors  are  familiar,  these  last  being  now  uni¬ 


versally  regarded  as  glaciers^  which  have 
descended  the  seaward  valleys  of  Green¬ 
land  and  Labrador,  and  have  floated 
away  when  no  longer  supported  by  a  solid 
base  ;  and  the  information  they  have 
gathered  is  of  considerable  interest,  as 
helping  us  to  form  a  more  definite  con¬ 
ception  of  the  condition  of  our  own  part 
of  the  globe  during  the  glacial  epoch. 
For  a  number  of  independent  considera¬ 
tions  now  lead  almost  irresistibly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  icebergs  of  the 
Antarctic  are  for  the  most  part  detached 
portions  of  a  vast  ice-sheet^  covering  a 
land  surface — either  continuous,  or 
broken  up  into  an  archipelago  of  islands 
— which  occupies  the  principal  part  of 
the  vast  circumpolar  area,  estimated  at 
about  four  and  a  half  millions  of  sc^uare 
miles,  or  nearly  double  the  area  of  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Of  this  ice-sheet,  the  edge  forms 
the  great  southern  “  ice-barrier,”  which 
presents  itself,  wherever  it  has  been  ap¬ 
proached  sufficiently  near  to  be  distinctly 
visible,  as  a  continuous  ice-cliff,  rising 
from  200  to  250  feet  above  the  sea-level. 

The  icebergs  of  the  Antarctic  Sea  are, 
as  a  rule,  distinguished  by  their  tabular 
form,  and  by  the  great  uniformity  of 
their  height  ;  this,  in  bergs  which  show 
least  signs  of  change  since  their  first  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  parent  mass,  seldom 
varies  much  from  200  feet  above  the  sea- 
line.  The  tabular  surface  of  the  typical 
berg  is  nearly  flat,  and  parallel  with  the 
sea-line  ;  its  shape  usually  approaches 
the  rectangular,  and  it  is  bounded  all 
round  by  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs. 
From  a  comparison  of  the  sjiecific  gravity 
of  berg-ice  with  that  of  sea-water,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  quantity  of  ice  beneath  the 
surface  required  to  float  that  which  is  ele¬ 
vated  above  it  must  be  about  nine  times 
as  great ;  in  other  words,  supposing  that 
a  berg  had  the  regular  shape  of  a  box,  its 
entire  depth  from  its  upper  surface  to  its 
base  must  be  ten  times  its  height  above 
the  sea-level.  Consequently,  if  the  latter 
be  200  feet,  the  entire  height  of  the  mass 
would  be  2000  feet,  which  might  thus  be 
assumed  to  be  the  thickness  of  the  ice- 
sheet  from  whose  margin  it  was  detached. 
This  estimate  must  not  be  accepted, 
however,  as  other  than  approximative. 
The  dimensions  of  these  bergs  vary 
greatly.  Those  seen  from  the  Challenger 
were  generally  from  one  to  three  miles 
long  ;  but  single  bergs  are  reported  of 
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seven  or  even  ten  miles  in  length  ;  and 
an  enormous  mass  of  floating  ice,  proba¬ 
bly  composed  of  a  chain  of  bergs  locked 
together,  forming  a  hook  of  60  miles  long 
by  40  broad,  and  inclosing  a  bay  40 
miles  in  breadth,  was  passed  in  1854  by 
twenty-one  merchant  ships,  in  a  latitude 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Portugal. 

The  upper  part  of  the  ice-cliff  that 
forms  the  exposed  face  of  the  bergs  is  of 
a  pale  blue,  which  gradually  deepens  in 
color  toward  the  base.  VVhen  looked  at 
closely.  It  is  seen  to  be  traversed  by  a 
delicate  horizontal  ruling  of  faint  blue 
lines  separated  by  dead-white  inter¬ 
spaces.  I'hese  lines  preserve  a  very 
marked  parallelism,  but  become  gradu¬ 
ally  closer  and  closer  from  above  down¬ 
ward,  their  distance  being  a  foot  or  even 
more  at  the  top  of  the  berg,  but  not  more 
than  two  or  three  inches  near  the  surface 
of  the  water,  where  the  interspaces  lose 
their  dead  whiteness,  and  become  hya¬ 
line  or  bluish.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  stratification  is  due  to  successive 
accumulations  of  snow  upon  a  nearly  level 
surface,  the  spaces  between  the  principal 
blue  lines  probably  representing  approxi¬ 
mately  the  snow-accumulations  of  suc¬ 
cessive  seasons.  The  direct  radiant  heat 
of  the  sun  is  very  considerable  even  in 
these  latitudes,  so  that  the  immediate 
surface  of  the  snow  is  melted  in  the 
middle  of  every  clear  day  ;  and  the  water, 
percolating  into  the  subjacent  layers, 
freezes  again  at  night.  The  frequent 
repetition  of  this  process  will  convert  a 
very  considerable  thickness  of  snow  into 
ice,  the  blue  transparent  lamellae  being 
the  most  compact,  while  the  intervening 
white  veins  are  rendered  semi-opaque  by 
the  presence  of  air-cells.  And  it  is  ob¬ 
viously  the  compression  which  these  un¬ 
dergo  that  causes  the  approximation  of 
the  blue  lines,  and  the  change  to  a  greater 
compactness  and  transparence  in  the  in¬ 
tervening  layers,  toward  the  bottom  of 
the  cliff.  Slight  irregularities  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  parallelism  of  the  stratification,  and 
the  occasional  thinning-out  of  particular 
lamellae,  were  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
drifting  of  the  snow-layers  of  the  surface 
before  they  had  become  consolidated. 
And  although  there  are  various  cases 
in  which  the  strata  had  been  changed 
from  their  original  horizontality  to  vari¬ 
ous  degrees  of  inclination,  sometimes  also 


being  traversed  by  "faults,”  and  oc¬ 
casionally  even  twisted  and  contorted, 
these  might  all  be  accounted  for  by  forces 
acting  subsequently  to  the  detachment  of 
the  bergs.  For  their  plane  of  dotation  is 
liable  to  alteration  by  changes  of  form 
due  to  unequal  melting,  and  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  large  masses  either  above  or  be¬ 
low  the  surface  ;  and  “  dislocations”  of 
various  kinds  will  be  produced  by  col¬ 
lisions  and  lateral  thrusts  when  bergs  are 
impelled  against  each  other  by  the  wind. 
Sir  Wyville  Thomson  and  Mr.  Moseley 
entirely  agree  in  the  statement  that  they 
could  nowhere  trace  any  such  "  struc¬ 
ture”  as  is  produced  in  a  land  glacier, 
during  its  movement  down  a  valley,  by 
the  curvature  and  contraction  of  its  rocky 
borders,  and  the  inequalities  of  the  bot- 
tenn  over  which  it  moves.  And  the  pre¬ 
sumption  is  altogether  very  strong  that 
these  vast  masses  have  originally  formed 
part  of  a  gieat  ice-sheet,  formed  by  the 
cumulative  pressure  of  successive  snow¬ 
falls  over  a  land  area  of  no  great  eleva¬ 
tion,  which  flows  downward  from  its 
highest  level  in  the  direction  of  least  re¬ 
sistance — that  is  to  say,  from  the  polar 
centre  toward  the  continually  disinte¬ 
grating  margin,  progressively  diminishing 
in  thickness  as  it  extends  itself  peripher¬ 
ally.  Thus  gradually  moving  seaward, 
the  ice-sheet  will  at  last  pass  the  margin 
of  the  land,  but  will  continue  to  rest 
upon  the  gradually  descending  sea-bed, 
flowing  down  its  gentle  slope  until  lifted 
by  its  own  buoyancy  (like  a  vessel  on 
launch),  when  vast  masses  will  break  off 
and  float  away. 

Although  the  observers  of  the  Chal¬ 
lenger  did  not  see  either  masses  of  rocks, 
stones,  or  even  gravel  upon  any  of  the  ice¬ 
bergs  they  approached,  Wilkes  and  Ross 
saw  many  such  ;  and  the  ”  soundings” 
of  the  Challenger  were  found  to  consist 
of  such  comminuted  clays  and  sands  as 
would  be  the  result  of  the  abrasion  of 
rocky  surfaces  over  which  the  ice-sheet 
had  moved  ;  while  the  dredge  brought  up 
a  considerable  quantity  ot  land  debris — 
chiefly  basaltic  pebbles  about  the  me¬ 
ridian  of  80°  E.,  and  pebbles  and  larger 
fragments  of  metamorphic  rocks  farther 
to  the  eastward.  It  was  probably  from 
the  valleys  of  the  great  volcanic  range 
that  the  rock-masses  came  which  were 
observed  on  bergs  by  Wilkes  and  Ross, 
one  of  which,  clearly  of  volcanic  origin. 
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weighed  many  tons.  That  the  southern 
circumpolar  area  is  chiefly  land,  and  not 
water,  seems  to  be  further  indicated  by 
the  absence  of  any  such  low  temperature 
of  the  deeper  water  as  Sir  George  Nares 
ascertained  to  exist  beneath  the  “  palaeo- 
crystic”  ice  of  high  northern  latitudes. 
For  the  thermometers  lowered  through 
borings  in  that  ice  gave  28°  Fahr.  at  all 
depths,  this  being  the  lowest  tempera¬ 
ture  at  which  sea-water  can  remain  un¬ 
frozen  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  bottom-tempera¬ 
tures  taken  in  the  Challenger  in  closest 
proximity  to  the  Antarctic  ice-barrier 
nowhere  proved  to  be  lower  than  the 
temperature  of  the  surface-stratum  which 
was  cooled  by  the  melting  of  the  berg- 
ice,  thus  indicating  the  absence  of  any 
supply  of  yet  colder  water  from  a  source 
nearer  the  Pole. 

Thus  the  Antarctic  “  ice-barrier”  is  to 
be  regarded  as  the  margin  of  a  polar 
“  ice-cap,”  whose  thickness  at  its  edge  is 
probably  about  2000  feet,  nine  tenths  of 
It  lying  beneath  the  water-line.  This 
margin  is  not  permanent,  but  is  continu¬ 
ally  wasting  away  like  the  terminal  por¬ 
tion  of  a  land-glacier — not,  however,  by 
liquefaction,  but  by  disruption — and  is  as 
continually  renewed  by  the  spreading  out 
of  the  piled-up  ice  of  the  area  within. 
What  may  be  the  thickness  of  the  ”  ice¬ 
cap”  nearer  its  polar  centre  we  have  at 
present  no  means  of  knowing  ;  but  it 
must  doubtless  be  kept  down  by  the  fa¬ 
cility  of  downward  flow  in  almost  every 
direction  toward  its  periphery  of  10,000 
miles. 

In  regard  to  the  animal  life  of  the  deep 
sea,  the  Challenger  researches  do  not 
seem  likely  to  yield  any  new  general  re¬ 
sult  of  striking  interest.  Our  previous 
work  had  shown  that  a  depth  of  three 
miles,  a  pressure  of  three  tons  on  the 
square  inch,  an  entire  absence  of  sun¬ 
light,  and  a  temperature  below  32“,  might 
by  sustained  by  a  considerable  number 
and  variety  of  animal  types  ;  and  this 
conclusion  has  been  /ully  confirmed  and 
widely  extended.  Many  specimens  have 
been  brought  up  alive  from  depths  ex¬ 
ceeding  four  miles,  at  which  the  pressure 
was  four  tons  on  the  square  inch,  con¬ 
siderably  exceeding  that  exerted  by  the 
hydraulic  presses  used  for  packing  Man¬ 
chester  goods.  Even  the  “  protected” 
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thermometers  specially  constructed  for 
deep-sea  sounding  were  frequently 
crushed  ;  and  a  sealed  glass  tube  con¬ 
taining  air,  having  been  lowered  'within 
a  copper  case)  to  a  depth  of  2000 
fathoms,  was  reduced  to  a  fine  powder 
almost  like  snow,  by  what  Sir  Wyville 
Thomson  ingeniously  characterized  as 
an  mplosion,  the  pressure  having  ap¬ 
parently  been  resisted  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  bprne,  and  the  whole  having 
been  then  disintegrated  at  the  same  mo¬ 
ment.  The  rationale  of  the  resistance  af¬ 
forded  by  soft-bodied  animals  to  a  press¬ 
ure  which  thus  affects  hard  glass  is  simply 
that  they  contain  no  air,  but  consist  of 
solids  and  liquids  only  ;  and  that  since 
their  constituent  parts  are  not  subject  to 
more  than  a  very  trifling  change  of  bulk, 
while  the  equality  of  the  pressure  in  every 
direction  will  prevent  any  change  in  their 
form,  there  is  really  nothing  to  interfere 
with  the  ordinary  performance  of  their 
vital  functions. 

The  entire  absence  of  solar  light,  which 
constitutes  another  most  important  pe¬ 
culiarity  in  the  conditions  of  deep-sea 
life,  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  an 
absolute  bar  to  its  maintenance.  Experi¬ 
mental  evidence  has  not  yet,  I  believe, 
been  obtained  of  the  direct  penetration 
of  the  solar  rays  to  more  than  100 
fathoms  ;  but  as  1  dredged  slow  growing 
red  calcareous  algae  (true  corallines)  in 
the  Mediterranean  at  a  depth  of  150 
fathoms  (at,  or  below,  w'hich  Edward 
Forbes  also  would  seem  to  have  met 
with  them),  the  actinic,  if  not  the  lumi¬ 
nous,  rays  must  probably  penetrate  to 
that  range.  Below  what  Edward  Forbes 
termed  the  coralline  zone,  it  would  seem 
impossible  that  any  other  type  of  vege¬ 
table  life  can  be  sustained  than  such  as 
have  the  capacity  of  the  fungi  for  grow¬ 
ing  in  the  dark  ;  living,  like  them,  upon 
material  supplied  by  the  decomposition 
of  organic  compounds.  Such  lowly 
plants  have  been  found  by  Professor  P. 
M.  Duncan  in  corals  dredged  from  more 
than  1000  fathoms’  depth. 

Upon  what,  then,  do  deep-sea  animals 
feed  ?  In  the  early  stage  of  this  inquiry 
it  was  ascertained  by  Dr.  Frankland  that 
the  samples  of  water  procured  by  the 
Porcupine,  not  only  at  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  from  land,  but  also  from  bottoms 
exceeding  500  fathoms’  depth,  contained 
so  much  organic  matter  not  in  a  decom- 
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posing  state  that  animals  having  a  large 
absorbent  surface,  and  requiring  but  a 
small  proportion  of  solids  in  their  food, 
might  be  sustained  by  simple  imbibition. 
And  an  adequate  provision  for  the  con¬ 
tinual  restoration  of  such  material  to  the 
ocean-water  seemed  to  be  made  by  the 
surface-vegetation  which  fringes  almost 
every  sea-margin,  and  which  occasionally 
extends  itself  over  large  tracts  in  the  open 
ocean,  as,  notably,  in  the  Sargasso  Sea. 
But  the  Challenger’s  researches  have 
thrown  a  new  light  on  this  question,  by 
showing  that  the  animals  of  the  deep  sea 
are  largely  dependent  for  their  food  upon 
the  minute  organisms  and  the  debris  of 
larger  ones,  which  are'  continually  falling 
to  the  bottom  from  the  upper  waters. 

This  debris  (says  Mr.  Moseley)  is  no  doubt 
mainly  debrived  from  the  surface  pelagic  flora 
and  fauna,  but  is  also  to  a  large  extent  com¬ 
posed  of  refuse  of  various  kinds  washed  down 
by  rivers,  or  floated  out  to  sea  from  shores,  and 
sunken  lo  the  bottom  when  water-logged.  The 
dead  pelagic  animals  must  fall  as  a  constant 
rain  of  fcx^  upon  the  habitation  of  their  deep- 
sea  dependents.  Maury,  speaking  of  the  sur¬ 
face  foraminifera,  wrote,  “  The  sea,  like  the 
snow-cloud,  with  its  flakes  in  a  calm,  is  always 
letting  fall  upon  its  bed  showers  of  microscopic 
shells.”  It  might  be  supposed  that  these  shells 
and  other  surface  animals  would  consume  so 
long  a  time  in  dropping  to  the  bottom  in  great 
depths  that  their  soft  tissues  would  be  de¬ 
composed,  and  that  they  would  have  ceased  to 
be  serviceable  as  food  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  ocean-bed.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
partly  because  the  salt  water  of  the  sea  exer¬ 
cises  a  strongly  preservative  effect  on  animal 
tissues,  partly  because  the  time  required  for 
sinking  is  in  reality  not  very  great.* 

Of  this  Mr.  Moseley  assured  himself 
by  an  experimental  test,  which  indicated 
that  the  dead  body  of  a  floating  salpa 
might  sink  to  a  depth  of  2000  fathoms 
in  little  more  than  four  days,  while  its 
body  might  remain  for  a  month  so  far  un¬ 
decomposed  as  to  be  serviceable  as  food 
to  deep-sea  animals.  As  land  was 
neared,  moreover,  many  interesting 
proofs  were  obtained  of  the  feeding  of 
deep-sea  animals  on  debris  derived  from 
the  neighboring  shores. 

Thus,  off  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales  we 
dredged  from  400  fathoms  a  large  sea-urchin 
which  had  its  stomach  full  of  pieces  of  a  sea- 
grass  (Zostera)  derived  from  the  coast  above. 
Again,  we  dredged  from  between  the  New 
Hebrides  and  Australia,  from  1400  fathoms,  a 
piece  of  wood  and  half  a  dozen  examples  of  a 

*  "  Notes  by  a  Naturalist,”  p.  582. 
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large  palm-fruit  as  large  as  an  orange.  In  one 
of  these  fruits,  which  had  hard  woody  external 
coats,  the  albumen  of  the  fruit  was  still  pre¬ 
served,  perfectly  fresh  in  appearance,  and 
white  like  that  of  a  ripe  cocoanut.  The  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  fruits  were  occupied  by  two  mol¬ 
luscs  ;  the  husks  and  albumen  were  bored  by 
a  teredo-like  mollusc  ;  and  the  fibres  of  the 
husks  had  among  them  small  nematuid  worms.* 

Branches  of  trees,  also,  and  leaves  of 
shrubs,  in  a  water-logged  condition,  were 
occasionally  brought  up  in  the  dredge 
from  great  depths  ;  and  their  occurrence, 
as  Mr.  Moseley  remarks,  is  of  impor¬ 
tance,  not  only  to  the  naturalist,  as  show¬ 
ing  that  deep-sea  animals  may  draw  large 
supplies  of  food  from  such  sources,  but 
also  to  the  geologist,  as  indicating  the 
manner  in  which  specimens  of  land  vege¬ 
tation  may  have  been  imbedded  in  de¬ 
posits  formed  at  great  depths. 

The  entire  absence  of  sunlight  on  the 
deep-sea  bottom  seems  to  have  the  same 
effect  as  the  darkness  of  caves,  in  reduc¬ 
ing  to  a  rudimentary  condition  the  eyes 
of  such  of  their  inhabitants  as  fish  and 
Crustacea,  which  ordinarily  enjoy  visual 
power  ;  and  many  of  these  are  provided 
with  enormously  long  and  delicate  feelers 
or  hairs,  in  order  that  they  may  feel  their 
way  about  with  these,  just  as  a  blind  man 
does  with  his  stick.  But  other  deep-sea 
animals  have  enormously  large  eyes,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  make  the  best  of  the  little 
light  there  is  in  the  depths,  which  is 
probably  derived  (as  suggested  in  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Porcupine  dredgings)  from 
ihe phosphorescence  emitted  by  many  deep- 
sea  animals,  especially  a  certain  kind  of 
zoophytes.  “  It  seems  certain,”  says 
Mr.  Moseley,  “  that  the  deep  sea  must  be 
lighted  here  and  there  by  greater  or 
smaller  patches  of  luminous  alcyonarians, 
with  wide  intervals,  probably,  of  total 
darkness  intervening  ;  and  very  possibly 
the  animals  w’ith  eyes  congregate  round 
these  sources  of  light.”  It  is  remarkable 
that  with  such  poverty  of  light  there 
should  be  such  richness  of  color  among 
deep-sea  animals.  Although  most  deep- 
sea  fish  are  of  a  dull  black  color,  and 
some  white  as  if  bleached,  deep-sea  crus¬ 
taceans,  echinoderms,  and  zoophytes 
usually  exhibit  more  color  than  the  cor¬ 
responding  forms  that  inhabit  shallow 
water.  Thus  the  deep-sea  shrimps, 
which  were  obtained  in  very  great  abun- 

*  “  Notes  by  a  Naturalist,”  p.  583. 
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dance,  were  commonly  of  an  intensely 
bright  scarlet ;  deep-sea  holothurians  are 
often  of  a  deep  purple  ;  and  many  deep- 
sea  corals  have  their  soft  structures  tinged 
with  a  madder-coloring  matter  resem¬ 
bling  that  which  occurs  in  surface-swim¬ 
ming  jelly-fish. 

As  was  to  be  expected  from  the  results 
of  the  Lightning  and  Porcupine  dredg¬ 
ings,  the  more  extended  explorations  of 
the  Challenger  have  shown  that  there  still 
live  in  the  sea-depths  a  number  of  animal 
forms  which  were  supposed,  until  thus 
found,  to  be  extinct,  existing  only  as  fos¬ 
sils.  And  large  numbers  of  interesting 
new  genera  and  species  of  known  families 
of  animals  were  obtained  ;  while  many 
forms  which  had  been  previously  ac¬ 
counted  of  extreme  rarity  have  proved  to 
be  really  common,  having  a  wide  geo¬ 
graphical  range,  and  occurring  in  large 
numbers  in  particular  spots.  This  is  the 
case,  for  example,  with  the  beautiful 
ptntacrinus,  a  survivor  from  the  old  Cl¬ 
assic  times,  of  which  the  living  specimens 
preserved  in  all  the  museums  of  the  world 
could  have  been  counted  on  the  hngers 
not  many  years  ago,  all  of  them  having 
been  brought  up  on  fishing-lines  from 
the  neighborhood  of  the  West  India  Is¬ 
lands.  As  many  as  twenty  specimens  of 
a  new  species  of  this  most  interesting 
type,  however,  had  been  brought  up  from 
a  depth  of  800  fathoms  in  one  of  the  Por¬ 
cupine  dredgings  off  the  coast  of  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  Challenger  made  a  large  col¬ 
lection,  including  several  new  species, 
from  various  localities.  And  yet  more 
recently  the  dredgings  of  Professor  Alex¬ 
ander  Agassiz  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have 
shown  how  thickly  many  parts  of  the  sea¬ 


bed  are  covered  with  these  “  lily  stars” 
mounted  upon  their  long  wavy  stalks. 

Those,  however,  who  had  expected  re¬ 
sults  of  greater  zoological  and  palaeonto¬ 
logical  importance  from  these  explora¬ 
tions  must  confess  to  some  disappoint¬ 
ment  : 

Most  enthusiastic  representations  (says  Mr. 
Moseley)  were  held  by  many  naturalists,  and 
such  were  especially  put  forward  by  the  late 
Professor  Agassiz,  who  had  hopes  of  finding 
almost  all  important  fossil  forms  existing  in 
life  and  vigor  at  great  depths.  Such  hopes 
were  doomed  to  disappointment ;  but  even  to 
the  last,  every  cuttle-fish  which  came  up  in  our 
deep-sea  net  was  squeezed  to  see  if  it  had  a 
Belemnite's  bone  in  its  back,  and  Trilobitcs 
were  eagerly  looked  out  for.  .  .  .  We 

picked  up  no  missing  links  to  fill  up  the  gaps 
of  the  great  zoological  family  tree.  The  results 
of  the  Challenger's  voyage  have  gone  to 
prove  that  the  missing  links  are  to  be  sought 
out  rather  by  more  careful  investigation  of  the 
structure  of  animals  already  partially  known 
than  by  hunting  for  entirely  new  ones  in  the 
deep  sea.* 

The  work  which  has  been  already  done 
by  Mr.  Moseley  himself  in  this  direction, 
contained  in  the  memoirs  he  has  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Royal  and  Linnaean  So¬ 
cieties,  is  of  first-rate  value.  And  if  the 
whole,  or  even  any  considerable  part,  of 
the  vast  Challenger  collection  shall  be 
worked  out  by  the  various  specialists 
among  whom  it  has  been  distributed, 
with  anything  like  the  same  completeness 
and  ability,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
the  series  of  volumes  in  which  the  scien¬ 
tific  results  of  this  -voyage  will  l>e  em¬ 
bodied  will  far  surpass  in  interest  and 
importance  those  reports  of  previous  Cir¬ 
cumnavigation  Expeditions  which  are 
accounted  models  of.  their  class. — Tht 
Nineteenth  Century. 


METTERNICH.* 

BY  DR.  KARL  HILLEBRAND. 


The  publication  of  the  papers  which 
Mettemich  left  behind  him  has  now  been 
begun,  and  has  recalled  the  attention  of 
Europe  to  the  somewhat  forgotten  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man  who  for  forty  years 


•  “Selection  from  Mettemich’s  Papers.” 
Edited  by  the  Chancellor’s  son.  Prince  Richard 
Mettemich- Winneburg.  Arranged  by  Alfons 
von  KlinkowstrOm.  Authorized  OriginaTGcr- 
man  edition.  Vienna.  Wilhelm  Braumilller, 
1880.  First  Part.  Two  volumes. 


guided  Austrian  politics,  and  exercised 
an  apparently  profound  influence  on  the 
whole  of  Europe.  The  weighty  events 
and  the  important  men  of  the  second 
half  of  this  century  have  naturally  cast 
the  comparatively  small  men  and  things 
of  its  second,  third,  and  fourth  decade 
into  the  shade.  But  here  we  are  carried 
back  once  more  to  the  beginning  of  the 

*  “  Notes  by  a  Naturalist,’\p.  587. 
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century,  when  men  and  things  were  not, 
indeed,  wanting  in  the  greatness  of  their 
proportions,  although  it  might  be  said 
that  they  cannot  compete  with  those  of 
our  day  in  lasting  historical  importance. 
In  fact,  the  present  two  volumes,  which 
are  all  that  have  as  yet  appeared,  bring 
before  us  one  of  the  principal  agents  in 
the  events  of  that  period  to  speak  of 
them  m  person,  and  they  remind  us,  in 
the  most  impressive  way,  that  the  old 
Chancellor,  who  is  to  our  generation 
nothing  more  than  an  embodiment  of 
that  long  period  of  dull  silence,  was  also 
once  young,  bold,  active,  animated,  and 
that  he  played  a  leading  part  in  the  most 
stirring  of  all  historical  dramas.  It  is 
in  this,  and  not  in  any  unexpected  dis¬ 
closures,  that  the  interest  of  the  book 
lies.  'I’he  autobiographic  fragments,  as 
well  as  the  other  essays  of  the  Prince, 
certainly  show  the  double  nature  of  the 
man  in  a  clearer  light  than  it  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  ;  but  that  was  by  no  means 
the  purpose  of  the  author.  It  is  his 
vanity  which  has  played  him  the  trick  of 
making  him  betray  himself,  as  vanity  at 
times  will  do.  For  the  rest,  these  memo¬ 
rabilia,  if  we  may  call  them  so,  are  all 
very  general,  and  except  for  indirect 
psychological  side-lights  such  as  this, 
they  offer  little  to  interest  us,  either  anec¬ 
dotal  or  historical.  The  writer  glides 
rapidly  over  everything  in  the  events 
that  is  really  important  and  needs  ex¬ 
planation.  We  get  judgments — flatter- 
ing  judgments  of  himself  especially — ex¬ 
planations  of  “  principles,”  but  we  learn 
nothing  new  about  the  occurrences  them¬ 
selves.  At  most,  the  preliminary  history 
of  the  Postdam  Treaty,  which  was  al¬ 
ready  so  fully  made  known  through 
Hardenberg’s  Memoir,  is  completed  a 
little. 

The  book  falls  into  two,  happily  un¬ 
equal,  halves,  of  which  the  recording 
statesman  fills  the  one,  and  the  acting 
statesman  the  other.  There  is  in  the  first 
place  an  ”  Autobiographical  Memoir,” 
written  in  1844,  supplemented  by  a 
”  Key  to  the  Explanation  of  my  Way  of 
Thinking  and  Acting,”  written  in  1852, 
and  interpolated  with  a  ”  History  of  the 
Alliances  of  1813  and  1814  ”  written  in 
1829.*  Then  there  is  a  character  of 

*  The  tone  in  which  the  Emperor  Francis  is 
spoken  of  in  this  paper,  as  one  who  belonged 
to  the  past,  leads  me  to  surmise  that  the  paper 


Napoleon,  w'ritten  in  French  in  1820, 
and  a  character  of  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der,  written  in  German  in  1829  ;  be¬ 
tween  these  are  remarks  by  the  editor, 
which  might  have  been  fitly  given  under 
the  text,  ]|hile  the  highly  interesting 
([uotations  Trom  unedited  letters  which 
they  contain  would  have  been  better  left 
to  the  second  part.  This  second  and 
much  more  comprehensive  and  interest¬ 
ing  part  brings  together  letters,  dis¬ 
patches,  reports,  instructions,  proposals, 
etc.,  of  the  years  1793-1815,  and  mostly 
in  the  trench  language.  It  is  there  that 
the  main  interest  of  the  book  centres. 
True,  the  original  documents  from  Met- 
ternich’s  official  work  which  are  here 
given  to  the  public  are  only  to  a  small 
extent  unprinted  before,  but  they,  of 
course,  contain  much  that  is  of  impor¬ 
tance,  especially  from  the  period  of  his 
Paris  ambassadorship  '1806-1809),  and 
from  the  first  period  of  his  Ministry 
(1809-1812),  though  even  these  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fragmentary  and  full  of  gaps. 
However,  these  dispatches,  published 
here  for  the  first  time,  even  when  they 
offer  nothing  new  to  the  historian,  are 
often  noteworthy  to  the  psychologist, 
and  always  entertaining  and  stimulating 
to  the  general  reader.  Of  course,  most 
of  the  reports  and  decrees  which  are 
given  in  this  work  are  already  published 
either  in  extracts  or  in  extenso  in  Onck- 
en’s  massive  ”  History  of  Austria  and 
Prussia  during  the  War  of  Liberation,” 
while  many  others,  often  much  more  im¬ 
portant,  which  are  contained  in  the  later 
work,  are  entirely  wanting  in  ”  Metter- 
nich’s  Papers.”  Nay,  we  seek  in  vain 
in  it  for  even  those  documents  by  whose 
publication  Oncken  has  set  the  Metter- 
nichian  politics  of  the  year  1812  in  a 
quite  new,  and  on  the  whole  favorable 
light.  Much  also — as,  for  example,  the 
famous  nine  hours’  interview  between 
Napoleon  and  Metternich  in  the  Mar- 
colini  Palace,  at  Dresden,  during  the 
armistice  of  1813 — we  have  known  al¬ 
ready  as  existing  for  more  than  twenty 
years  through  Thiers,  to  whom  Metternich 
communicated  an  outline  of  it.*  We 


was  either  written  for  the  first  lime,  or  at  any 
rale  was  rewritten,  after  1835. 

*  This  has  since  been  more  exactly  imparted 
to  us  by  Helfert,  in  his  “  Marie  Louise.”  1 
intentionally  abstain  in  this  Review  from  all 
learned  critical  detail,  but  should  like  to  find 
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are,  moreover,  already  long  since  in¬ 
structed  concerning  his  ambassadorship 
at  Vienna,  through  D’Haussonville,  who 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  ms. 
Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  Talley¬ 
rand,  and  of  whom  Th.  Bernhardi 
has  already  made  excellent  use,  as  well 
as  through  Villemain,  to  whom  Count 
Narbonne  gave  extensive  communica¬ 
tions  ;  and  again  more  recently  through 
Hardenberg,  Ranke,  Gentz,  Klinkow- 
strom,  and  J.  A.  von  Helfert,  who  have 
gone  profoundly — though  not  so  pro¬ 
foundly  as  Oncken — into  the  Austrian 
State  archives  ;  we  are  already,  I  say, 
far  better  informed  on  many  matters, 
through  various  important  publications 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  than  through 
what  these  new  volumes  give  us,  which, 
for  example,  pass  over  the  history  of  the 
Treaty  of  January  3d,  1815,  and,  in  fact, 
do  not  so  much  as  mention  the  existence 
of  such  a  Treaty  at  all.  A.  Beer's  bi¬ 
ography  of  the  Chancellor  (in  the  fifth 
volume  of  “  Der  Neue  Plutarch”), 
which  is  founded  throughout  on  ms. 

place  here  for  a  single  observation  to  show  a 
little  proof  of  Metternich’s  trustworthiness. 
The  Chancellor  wrote  in  1857,  after  reading  the 
fifteenth  volume  of  Thiers's  "  Consulate  and 
Empire,”  an  account  of  his  relations  with  the 
French  statesman  in  the  tone  of  a  very  great 
and  mighty  lord,  who  had  condescended,  per¬ 
haps  once  or  twice,  to  receive  the  little  ex-jour¬ 
nalist,  but  had  no  further  dealings  with  him. 
Thiers  had  put  twelve  questions  lo  him  in  Brus¬ 
sels,  in  1850,  which  he  had  answered,  but  their 
conversation  was  confined  to  the  years  1809- 
1810.  (See  this  account  in  the  ”  Papers,”  vol. 
I.  pp.  254,  255.)  Now  that  famous  Dresden  in¬ 
terview  of  the  year  1813  is  contained  in  the 
sixteenth  volume  of  the  '•Consulate  and  Em¬ 
pire,”  which  appeared  simultaneously  with 
the  fifteenth  in  the  year  1857.  In  it  Thiers 
states,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  that  Met- 
ternich  had  communicated  to  him  an  outline  of 
that  interview.  This  statement  Metternich, 
who  was  then  still  alive,  and  indeed  writing 
the  account  mentioned  at  that  very  time,  has 
not  publicly  denied;  and  Thiers's  version  agrees 
so  entirely,  with  the  exception  of  some  little 
points,  with  the  Memorandum  of  1820,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Helfert,  as  well  as  with  the  narrative 
written  in  1829  (published  in  the  work  before 
us),  that  since  nobody  could  know  the  import 
of  that  conversation  except  Metternich,  the 
Chancellor,  in  his  account  of  the  year  1857, 
could  have  simply — not  told  the  truth.  That 
Thiers  received  other  communications  from 
Metternich  after  1850  appears  from  the  re¬ 
mark  of  the  editor  on  the  ''  Mission  of  Otten 
fels  to  Basle,”  vol.  i.  p.  268.  This  example 
may  suffice  to  explain  and  justify  certain  se¬ 
verities  in  our  judgment  of  the  Chancellor. 


materials,  is  in  no  wise  superseded  by 
this  new  publication,  and  I  refer  to  this 
book  once  for  all,  as  also  to  A.  Spring¬ 
er’s  much  older  character  of  Metternich, 
although  I  cannot  agree  with  all  judg¬ 
ments  of  either  historian,  especially  not, 
as  will  appear,  with  Springer’s.  As  far 
as  things  personal  are  concerned,  regard¬ 
ing  which  both  the  author  and  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  work  before  us  are  very  re¬ 
served,  the  inadvertent  expressions  of 
Talleyrand,  Marmont,  Humboldt,  and 
other  contemporaries,  and,  above  all, 
Gentz’s  Diary,  Hormayr’s  Lebens- 
bilder,  and  Varnhagen’s  Memorabilia 
must  be  consulted,  if  we  are  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  Chancellor’s  figure. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  present 
publication  is  very  valuable.  For  a  his¬ 
tory  of  the  time  it  can  only  be  used  un¬ 
der  condition  of  careful  comparison 
with  other  sources.  For  the  character 
of  the  man  it  is  invaluable,  because  it 
gives  him  to  us  speaking  without  inter¬ 
ruption  for  nine  hundred  pages  long. 
And  although  the  whole  book  as  yet 
treats  only  of  the  period  up  to  the  year 
1815,  weget  to  hear  him  in  the  most  vari¬ 
ous  ages  of  life,  now  as  a  stripling  of 
twenty,  now  as  a  young  man  in  the  thick 
of  affairs,  and  just  out  of  the  stir  of  bat¬ 
tle,  and  now  as  a  discreet,  self-satisfied 
old  man,  who  sets  out  the  history  of  his 
life  and  paints  himself  in  the  way  he 
would  like  posterity  to  see  him.  A  fool¬ 
ish  and  vain  undertaking,  we  may  say  at 
the  outset :  foolish,  because  Metternich 
as  he  was  is  much  more  interesting  than 
Metternich  as  he  would  like  to  be  ;  vain, 
because  with  all  his  trouble  he  has  en¬ 
tirely  failed  to  present  himself  otherwise 
than  as  he  was.  If  the  first  half  of  the 
book  gives  us  the  opportunity  of  learning 
to  know  the  old  author,  the  second  puts 
the  means  in  our  hand  of  making  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  young  diplomatist, 
and  all  will  believe  my  word  when  I 
say  that  the  diplomatist  was  in  Met¬ 
ternich  more  important  than  the 
author,  the  youth  more  interesting  than 
the  old  man.  But  since  the  Prince 
Chancellor,  in  a  dilettante  way,  laid  so 
much  stress  on  his  literary  talent,  let  us 
devote  a  little  attention  to  the  author  be¬ 
fore  we  speak  of  the  statesman  ;  all  the 
more  because  the  author  oftentimes,  and 
certainly  without  meaning  it,  explains 
the  statesman,  but  especially  because  he 
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betrays  the  man  who  has  given  himself 
such  unspeakable  trouble  to  dress  him¬ 
self  before  the  eyes  of  posterity.  The 
most  comprehensive  of  his  literary  essays 
—the  Autobiographical  Memoir — fur¬ 
nishes  the  most  natural  occasion  and  in¬ 
strument  for  describing,  in  a  few  lines, 
the  political  activity  of  the  man  till  his 
forty-second  year.  The  stirring  history 
of  that  period  may  be  read  in  Treit- 
schke’s  unmatched  description  ;  the  se¬ 
cret  political  games  of  the  years  1812- 
i8r3,  in  particular,  have  now  been  for 
the  first  time  completely  unfolded  to  us 
by  Oncken.  But  while  the  former,  by 
his  own  warm  partialities,  carries  us  into 
the  midst  of  the  hot  atmosphere  of  con¬ 
flicting  passions,  and  compels  us,  so  to 
say,  to  feel  them  after  him,  the  latter 
has  the  rare  coolness  of  blood  to  be  able 
to  place  himself  and  us  outside  the  range 
of  fire  at  a  point  where  we  can  follow 
equally  well  the  movements  of  both 
armies  without  being  ourselves  drawn 
into  the  disturbing  fever  of  the  fight  ; 
or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  he  collects, 
examines,  and  compares  all  statements 
and  testimonies,  like  a  conscientious,  in¬ 
defatigable,  and  acute  investigator,  and 
leaves  it  to  ourselves  to  construct  out  of 
these  materials  bills  of  indictment,  pleas 
of  defence,  summings  up,  perhaps  even, 
if  we  have  the  turn  and  gift  for  it — a 
work  of  literary  art.  I  may  assume  that 
these  impressions  are  still  uneffaced  from 
the  mind  of  the  reader,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  dispense  on  this  occasion,  with  pic¬ 
turing  the  dark  background  of  the  time 
on  which  the  figure  of  the  Austrian 
statesman  moves. 

I. 

No  one  possessed  in  a  higher  degree 
than  Prince  Metternich  the  first  and  su- 
premest  virtue  of  the  statesman — that  of 
identifying  himself  with  the  State  he 
served.  This,  however,  was  somewhat 
at  the  expense  of  the  writer.  The  young 
Count  Clement,  born  in  Coblenz  in 
1773*  educated  in  Strasburg  and  May- 
ence,  wrote  his  German  mother  tongue 
almost  as  well  as  French  before  he  set¬ 
tled  on  the  Danube.  The  rhetorical 
proofs  which  are  afforded  us  of  that  show 
him  to  be  by  no  means  an  important 
master  of  style — and  who  would  require 
style  from  a  youth  of  twenty  if  this  youth 
was  not  named  Goethe  ? — but  his  lan- 
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guage  is  German  in  expression,  in  turn¬ 
ing,  in  accentuation,  as  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  of  a  Rhinelander.  For  fifteen  years 
obliged  almost  exclusively  to  the  use  of 
French,  then  from  his  thirty-sixth  year 
living  exclusively  in  Austria,  he  appears 
by  and  by  to  have  quite  lost  the  feeling 
for  the  German  idiom.  It  was  at  that 
time  only  that  Austria  began  again  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Ger¬ 
many.  But  the  Chancellor  appears  to 
have  had  little  intercourse  with  the  men 
to  whom  the  credit  must  be  given  of 
having  prepared  the  way  for  this  intel¬ 
lectual  reunion.  His  German  is  not  the 
German  of  Grillparzer  or  of  Halm,  it  is 
the  German  of  the  I.R.  bureaux.  Regu¬ 
lations  are  made  “  fiber  seinem  Vor- 
schlag  ;”certain  things  exist  in  the  full¬ 
est  "  Ausmasse  he  speaks  with  people 
about  the  “  Tagesbelange  he  permits 
himself  in  certain  things  “  einzurathen 
he  speaks  of  the  “  vor  Kurzem  bestand- 
enen  Herzogthum  Warschau  he  men¬ 
tions  a  “  besonders  bei  der  Vertheidi- 
gung  eines  Platzes  sich  ausgezeichneten” 
young  man  ;  and  uses  many  other  Aus- 
tricisms.  But  still  more  striking  and 
offensive  is  the  French  style  of  his  Ger¬ 
man  writings  ;  they  all  sound  like  transla¬ 
tions.  Of  French  the  Chancellor  is,  of 
course,  completely  master.  Compare 
his  portrait  of  Napoleon,  written  in 
French,  with  his  sketch  of  Alexander,  in 
German,  in  which  the  only  good  thing  is 
a  saying  of  Napoleon’s,  which  the  author 
takes  for  the  theme  of  his  variations. 
That  study  of  the  character  of  Napoleon 
dates  from  the  year  1820,  when  the 
author  still  stood  nearer  the  events  and 
persons,  when  his  “system,”  and  the 
pedantic  tone  in  which  he  liked  to  dis¬ 
course,  had  not  yet  ripened  into  their 
full  growth  ;  whereas  the  character  of 
Alexander  was  not  written  till  1829, 
when  the  Prince  had  already  adopted 
the  custom  of  regarding  him.self  as  the 
incarnation  of  political  wisdom.  But 
the  chief  reason  of  the  superiority  of  the 
one  writing  over  the  other  lies  in  the 
more  perfect  command  of  the  instrument 
which  it  reveals. 

Not  that  Mettemich’s  French  has  the 
merit  of  a  specially  individual  and  de¬ 
cided  style,  but  it  is  simple,  correct, 
without  pretension,  and — it  is  living. 
French  was  the  language,  if  I  may  say 
so,  in  which  he  acted,  German  the  Ian- 
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guage  in  which  he  philosophized  upon  his 
actions  ;  and  Metternich’s  action  was 
w’orth  more  than  his  philosophy.  His 
dispatches — and  they  are  almost  all  in 
French — are  written  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment ;  they  are  deeds  ;  their  aim  is 
to  repiort  to  us  what  has  been  done,  what 
has  been  heard,  to  indicate  what  is  to 
be  done,  what  is  to  be  said  ;  they  have 
no  intention  of  speaking  about  it.  Met- 
ternich  boasts  with  much  self-satisfaction, 
and  with  a  disdainful  side-glance  at  pro¬ 
fessors  of  history,  that  he  has  “  made 
history,”  and  has  consequently  a  special 
call  to  w  rite  it.  Nothing  can  be  more 
warranted  ;  only  in  writing  history  one 
must  not  forget  in  what  spirit  one  has 
made  it.  A  scholar  who  has  never  left 
his  study  cannot  see  things  and  show 
them  as  Caesar  and  Frederick  could. 
They  had  everything  still  present  to  their 
mind  ;  they  lived  through  it  once  again. 
But  the  Metternich  who  writes  the  his¬ 
tory  lives  in  a  quite  different  atmosphere, 
sees  things  through  quite  different  Jspec- 
tacles,  and  finds  himself  in  a  quite  differ¬ 
ent  temper  from  the  Metternich  who 
made  the  history.  This  is  indeed  not 
yet  so  much  the  case  in  the  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  though  too  long,  portrait  of  Na¬ 
poleon  already  mentioned.  As  we  have 
said,  five  years  had  hardly  passed  when 
he  wrote  since  his  last  meeting  With  the 
mighty  man  ;  but  more  especially,  as 
soon  as  Metternich  took  the  French 
tongue  in  his  mouth,  it  was  as  if  he 
mounted  his  war-horse,  which  of  itself 
bore  him  back  neighing  into  the  lines  of 
the  combatants.  How  flat  and  abstract, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  the  w'hole  Autobi¬ 
ography  ;  how  indefinite  and  general  the 
expression  ;  how  completely  the  con¬ 
trary  of  the  language  of  really  important 
men — of  Napoleon’s,  for  example,  who 
so  often  speaks  in  these  volumes,  and 
whose  words  always  let  us  see  the  thing  it¬ 
self  or  the  growth  of  the  thought,  as  if  the 
all-encompassing  veil  of  things  were  torn 
suddenly  away.  And  then  w’hat  repeti¬ 
tions,  what  commonplaces,  what  stereo¬ 
typed  phrases  !  He  does  not  even  blush 
”  to  sleep  beside  a  volcano  without 
thinking  of  the  outpouring  of  lava.” 
Oh,  Serene  Highness,  if  you  had  used 
such  language  to  the  fair  Frenchwomen 
whom  you  buzzed  about  in  the  Tuileries, 
you  had  lost  yourself  forever  with 
them  ! 


And  as  with  the  individual  expres¬ 
sions,  so  with  the  whole  work  ;  no  situa¬ 
tion  stands  out  thoroughly,  no  figure 
rises  in  relief  from  the  monotonous  gray 
background  of  his  narrative.  If  conver¬ 
sations  occur,  they  are  given  quite  con¬ 
ventionally.  Never  did  the  Emperor 
Francis,  never  did  the  Archduchess 
Marie  Louise,  speak  in  such  neatly-set 
phrases,  the  one  to  offer  him  the  Minis¬ 
try,  and  the  other  to  sacrifice  herself,  like 
a  second  Iphigenia,  for  the  welfare  of 
her  Fatherland.  How  completely  differ¬ 
ent  a  ring  is  there  in  the  dispatches 
which  he  writes  from  Paris,  with  re¬ 
ports  of  his  conversations  with  Napoleon 
or  Champagny  on  the  same  evening  on 
which  he  held  them.  So  men  speak. 
There  is  body  and  life  in  them  ;  but  the 
”  Franzerl”  that  speaks  like  a  leading 
article  of  the  Austrian  Observer  has 
never  lived.  There  are  many  happy 
words  in  his  French  dispatches  ;  his 
confessions  affect  one  like  a  broken 
stream  of  tepid  water.  And  if  the  con¬ 
temporary  letters  and  reports  furnish  the 
historian  with  little  new,  they  certainly 
supply  the  general  public  with  stimu¬ 
lating  reading  which  makes  up  for  the 
tedium  of  the  "  Autobiographical  Me¬ 
moir.”  For  example,  if  you  wish  to 
form  an  idea  of  how  the  young  Count 
”  of  pleasant  exterior,  very  polite,  and 
never  loud”  (Ritter  Lang  made  his 
appearance  in  Rastadt,  read  his  charm¬ 
ing  natural  French  letters  to  his  young 
wife,  Kaunitz’s  niece.  We  think  we 
see  the  young  lord  fresh  from  the  socie¬ 
ty  of  Coblentz  emigrants,  in  the  extem¬ 
porized  theatre  at  tlie  court  of  the  Mar¬ 
grave,  or  at  the  plebeian  table  of  the 
envoy  of  the  Directory.  No  trace  of  all 
this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Memoir.  Nor 
does  the  little  bit  of  attache’s  talk  about 
his  Dresden  period  (1801-1805),  which 
the  old  man  warms  up  for  us,  give  us 
any  insight  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
Electoral  Court  of  Saxony,  and  still  less 
a  picture  of  the  harmlessly  merry  young 
man  who  there  won  his  spurs  and  repre¬ 
sented  his  adopted  country,-  Austria, 
with  grace,  with  modesty,  with  perfect 
form  and  with  open  eyes.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  short  description  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Berlin.  In  the  dispatches  be¬ 
longing  to  that  memorable  period,  when 
he  was  enjoined  to  persuade  Prussia  to 
join  in  the  third  coalition,  there  is  a 
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warmth  of  emotion,  often  an  outburst 
of  hatred  and  contempt,  toward  the 
hereditary  enemy,  Prussia,  and  its 
worthy  representatives,  Haugwitz,  Lom¬ 
bard,  Lucchesini,  but  at  times  also  a 
natural  nobility  of  language,  which  has 
left  no  echo  in  this  retrospective  view  of 
his  life.  This  may  be  said  in  a  still 
higher  degree  of  the  lively  reports  from 
Paris  in  tf»e  year  1808,  when  the  cloud 
threatened  to  burst  on  Austria  every 
minute  ;  as  also  of  those  of  the  year 
1810,  when  it  had  burst,  and  a  deceitful 
sunshine  smiled  over  the  young  alliance 
of  the  two  empires.  Indeed,  these  re¬ 
ports,  in  which  he  so  often  brings  in  the 
great  potentate  himself  speaking,  are 
much  more  interesting  than  even  his  por¬ 
trait  of  Napoleon,  which  is  yet  the  best, 
because  the  most  useful,  of  his  literary 
works.  The  narrator,  it  is  true,  comes 
out  rather  small  by  the  side  of  his  mighty 
interlocutor,  whom  one  hears  speaking 
as  if  in  the  body  in  every  one  of  his  self- 
forged  sentences.  Only  in  one  thing  has 
Metternich  the  advantage  of  the  great 
man  ;  he  is  no  upstart.  In  that  respect 
exactly  like  Madame  de  R^musat  and  all 
Talleyrand’s  friends,  he  is  unable  Jto  ex¬ 
press  too  strongly  how  badly  bred,  how 
awkward,  how  negligent  in  his  dress,  how 
pretentious  in  his  manner,  was  the  sol¬ 
dier-emperor.  Only  the  prolonged  dwell¬ 
ing  on  such  defects  comes  better  from 
a  lady  than  from  a  statesman,  and  the 
Frenchwoman  is  a  far  greater  adept  in 
the  art  of  portraiture  than  the  German 
diplomatist.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  Chancellor  excels 
the  lady  in  the  psychological  analysis  of 
Napoleon’s  character.  Women  general¬ 
ly  see  through  men  faster  and  surer  than 
we  do,  but  they  find  it  harder  to  give  a 
methodical  account  of  their  impressions. 
Metternich’s  delineation  bears,  however, 
the  characteristic  mark  of  minds  of  his 
stamp  ;  it  would  fain  seek  to  detract 
from  the  greatness  of  the  personality  it 
describes  ;  it  passes  by  in  complete  si¬ 
lence  Napoleon’s  legislative  genius, 
which  was,  perhaps,  greater  than  his 
military  ;  it  always  strives  to  explain  his 
achievements  through  the  littleness  of 
his  contemporaries,  the  incapacity  of  his 
opponents,  the  favor  of  circumstances. 
We  find  nothing  of  all  this  in  his  Paris 
reports.  They  are  cast  in  a  quite  ob¬ 
jective  style.  The  Emperor  stands  be¬ 


fore  us  as  he  lived  in  the  flesh.  One 
could  swear  about  every  word  that  he 
really  spoke  it,  one  could  guess  the  ges¬ 
tures  of  the  hand  with  which  he  accom¬ 
panied  it.  And  there  is  in  all  a  fresh¬ 
ness  and  a  life  which  the  author  of  these 
dispatches  never  had  at  command  again. 
One  is  almost  led  to  believe  that  the  old 
^Prince  himself  felt  dimly  that  his  box  of 
colors  contained  no  longer  anything  but 
gray,  for  he  wished  the  manuscript  of 
his  Autobiography  “  to  remain  forever, 
in  so  far  as  human  care  can  so  provide, 
in  the  archives  of  his  house.  ”  But  he 
permitted  it  “to  be  used  according  to 
time  and  circumstances,  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  defective  historical  w’orks,  or  to 
correct  erroneous  ones.”  I  do  not  know 
whether  a  service  has  been  done  to  the 
Chancellor’s  memory  by  the  padding 
which  has  been  contributed  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  from  his  dispatches  ;  it  certainly 
gains  nothing  by  the  comparison. 

Prince  Metternich  was  seventy-one 
years  old  when  he  undertook,  in  1844,  to 
write  a  history  of  his  life,  or,  rather,  a  his¬ 
tory  of  his  public  work  ;  he  was  almost  an 
octogenarian  when  he  wrote  the  “  Key 
to  the  Explanation  of  my  Way  of  Think¬ 
ing  and  Acting.’’  Nothing  is  more  natu¬ 
ral  than  that  he  should  not  have  given 
to  his  narrative  the  fresh  tone  which  his 
youthful  activity  had  breathed.  It  was 
natural,  also,  that  he  should  attribute  to 
his  public  life  a  conscious  plan,  which, 
in  reality,  it  had  hardly  the  repose  and. 
freedom  to  pursue,  and  that  he  should 
ascribe  to  himself  principles  on  which  as 
a  young  man  of  thirty  he  had  never 
thought.  It  is  equally  natural,  too, 
that  his  memory  should,  in  spite  of  all 
printed  and  unprinted  helps,  play  him 
little  tricks,  which  do  not,  indeed,  come 
up  to  the  hardly  credible  errors  and  con¬ 
tradictions  of  Odillon  Barrot  in  his  Au¬ 
tobiography,  but  which  would  yet  be 
enough,  if  the  Prince  had  lived  in  Dino 
Compagni’s  times,  instead  of  in  ours,  to 
serve  as  the  basis  of  an  explanation  of  the 
“  Autobiographical  Memoir,’’ as  the  for¬ 
gery  of  a  later  century.  But  there  are 
also  in  these  Memoirs  reticences  which 
cannot  be  ascribed  to  bad  memory 
alone,  and  which  indicate  that  there  was 
an  interest  in  concealing  many  things. 
There  is  a  tone  of  self-satisfaction,  and, 
above  all,  a  certain  moralizing  didactic 
strain,  running  through  his  whole  view 
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of  .'himself,  which  cannot  be  explained 
without  assuming  a  certain  amount  of 
conscious  hypocrisy.  This  ceaseless  talk 
about  "  principles,”  this  eternal  asser¬ 
tion  of  being  “  inaccessible  to  ambition” 
of  any  kind,  this  constant  appeal 
to  “the  always  clear  conscience,” 
this  repeated  assurance  that  he  is  gov¬ 
erned  neither  by  “  selfishness  nor  love 
of  power,”  but  by  “  the  historical  ele¬ 
ment  and  the  love  of  truth  which  pre¬ 
dominated  in  his  feelings”  (what  lan¬ 
guage  !) — this  monotonous  moralizing 
becomes  in  the  end  not  only  tedious — 
that  goes  without  saying ;  the  whole 
Memoir  is  tedious,  if  it  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  so  un polite  with  so  exalted  an 
author — but  it  is  also  suspicious.  “  Con¬ 
science,  conscience,  every  third  word  ! 
With  whom,  then,  are  we  speaking?” 
we  are  disposed  to  cry  out,  parodying 
Appiani  s  impatient  words  against  Mari- 
nelli.  Is  it  the  same  butterfly-minister 
(Nostitz)  who  in  Paris  and  Vienna  hov¬ 
ered  around  so  many  beautiful  flowers 
that,  as  even  his  confidant  Gentz  la¬ 
ments,  he  forgot  the  duties  of  his  office 
for  it  ?  Is  it  the  same  man  whom  Varn- 
hagen  knew  in  Prague  (1813)  "  as  afree- 
thinker  in  religious  things?”  Is  it  the 
same  statesman  who  held  it  an  open 
question  for  months  whether  he  would 
go  in  for  “  Europe”  or  for  Napoleon  ? 
Goethe’s  saying,  that  men  of  action  are 
always  without  a  conscience,  need  not 
be  taken  literally,  but  it  is  almost  certain 
that  they  cannot  be  so  conscientious  as 
old  Mettemich  would  fain  make  himself 
out  to  have  been.  And  how  useless  is 
this  Pharisaical  tone  !  Why  should  he 
have  no  ambition  ?  Is  a  perfect  states¬ 
man  even  conceivable  without  ambition  ? 
And  who  would  have  made  it  a  charge 
against  him,  if  he  had  thought  of  his 
own  Austria  before  anything,  and  had 
wished,  after  four  calamitous  wars,  only 
to  enter  upon  a  fifth  when  he  was  cer¬ 
tain  of  his  point  ?  ^Vho  would  have 
blamed  him  if,  while  a  freethinker,  he 
yet  contended  for  Catholic  interests  as 
the  Minister  of  a  Catholic  Power?  Who 
would  have  blamed  him  for  occasionally 
dividing  his  time  between  the  amiable 
Duchess  of  Sagan  and  the  business  of 
his  master?  And  if  he  had  openly  con¬ 
fessed  to  posterity  what  it  first  learned 
from  the  indiscretion  of  his  confidant, 
that  jealousy  of  Prince  Windischgratz 
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caused  him  more  sleepless  nights  than 
the  wedge  which  Talleyrand’s  intrigues 
were  driving  into  the  alliance  of 
“Europe,”  posterity  would  not  have 
praised  him,  but  would  have  smiled  and 
forgiven. 

Nay,  why  should  he  not  even  tell  an 
untruth  bravely  from  time  to  time  if  the 
interest  of  his  country  required  it  ?  For, 
after  all,  the  wrong  does  not  lie  in  tell¬ 
ing  an  untruth,  but  in  being  untrue. 
The  most  veracious  man  may  often  be 
in  a  position  where  he  must  resort  to  a  lie. 
And  if  we  may  give  credit  to  contempo¬ 
raries,  the  Count  did  not  fail  to  do  this 
any  more  than  later  the  Prince  did. 
“  M.  von  Mettemich  is  on  the  best  road 
to  being  a  statesman  :  he  already  lies 
quite  beautifully.”  said  Napoleon  to 
Madame  de  Remusat,  respecting  the 
young  man  of  thirty ;  and  Macaulay 
mentions,  a  generation  later,  that  when 
some  one  at  Lady  Holland’s  compared 
the  Chancellor  with  Mazarin — whom,  by 
the  way,  he  profoundly  despised — old 
Talleyrand  wittily  protested  that  “  there 
was  much  to  be  said  against  that  :  in 
particular;  the  Cardinal  deceived,  but 
never  lied  ;  M.  de  Mettemich  always 
lies,  and  deceives  nobody.” 

In  writing  this  Autobiography  of  his, 
the  Chancellor  went  even  further  :  he 
no  longer  told  stories,  for  he  had  finished 
by  believing  those  he  had  so  often 
told.  How  this  tone  falls  off  by  the  side 
of  the  grand  truthfulness  of  a  Rousseau 
or  a  Goethe — for  since  history  is  never 
so  true  as  poetry,  the  “  history  maker” 
cannot  be  so  true  as  the  poet ; — but  even 
with  the  plain  ways  of  Hardenberg  or 
Palmerston,  this  ostentation  of  virtue 
contrasts  as  theatrical  declamation  does 
with  natural  conversation  among  friends. 
If  the  old  man  were  to  be  believed,  the 
supple,  merry  young  man  of  the  world, 
whom  old  Kaunitz  declared  to  be  a 
“  perfect  cavalier,  a  good,  amiable  man 
of  the  most  exquisite  verve,”  was  al¬ 
ready,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  a  sage  with 
fixed  principles,  who  was  deeply  moved 
by  the  “  moral  degradation  of  France” 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  who  dreaded 
the  greatest  danger  to  Europe  from  the 
revolution  which  destroyed  all  morality, 
and  made  it  the  task  of  his  life  to  war 
against  this  source  of  evil,  in  order  to 
ward  off  these  dangers  from  his  chosen 
fatherland,  that  paradise  of  innocence 
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the  Vienna  of  Kutschera  and  Traut- 
mannsdorf  !  He  had  “  never  lived  a 
single  hour  for  himself  from  his  earliest 
youth  till  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  a  labori¬ 
ous  Ministry.”  Duty  alone  prompted 
him  to  persevere  in  the  thorny  career 
which  was  so  distasteful  to  him.  When 
still  only  two-and-twenty,  ”  inaccessible 
to  all  prejudice,  and  seeking  in  every¬ 
thing  only  the  truth,  he  shrank  from  po¬ 
litical  life,”  and  ”  would  have  preferred 
remaining  in  private  life,  and  devoting 
his  time  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sci¬ 
ences,  particularly  the  exact  and  natural 
sciences.”  “  The  diplomatic  career 
might  certainly  flatter  his  ambition,  but 
he  was  never  all  his  life  through  accessi¬ 
ble  to  that  feeling.”  “  He  did  not  fear 
to  fall  into  the  false  paths  into  which  so 
many  men  were  drawn  by  their  heated 
imagination,  and  especially  by  their  sel¬ 
fishness,  because  he  felt  himself  to  be 
entirely  free  from  those  faults  ;  but  he 
knew,  on  the  other  hand,  the  many  and 
dangerous  rocks  of  his  new  position  ” 
(as  Ambassador  in  Paris  in  1806),  ”  and 
trusted,  therefore,  to  confine  all  his  am¬ 
bition  t6  at  least  hindering  evil  w'here  he 
saw  it  to  be  impossible  to  effect  good.” 
”  Free  as  he  was  all  his  life  from  the 
sting  of  ambition,  he  felt  only  the  w'eight 
of  the  chains  ”  which  the  assumption  of 
the  Ministry  in  1809  imposed  upon  him, 
and  nothing  gave  him  courage  to  under¬ 
take  it,  but  “  the  strong  and  pure  soul”  of 
the  Emperor  Francis  ;  for  he  had  ”  only 
two  points  on  which  it  seemed  possible  for 
him  to  support  himself — his  conscience 
and  the  immovable  strength  of  character 
of  the  hmiperor  Francis,”  who  naturally, 
also,  always  ”  obeyed  strictly  the  voice 
of  his  conscience.”  The  interest  of 
Austria  and  the  House  of  Hapsburg  had 
no  excitement  for  these  two  pure  and 
strong  souls.  How  deeply,  then,  had 
Joseph  1 1. mistaken  his  Florentine  nephew 
when  he  said  that  ”  noble  moral  motives 
made  not  the  smallest  impression  on 
him,”  and  that  only  “  one  means,  fear, 
could  move  him.”  The  sceptical  uncle 
doubted  even  as  to  his  religious  char¬ 
acter.  Not  so  the  Minister.  It  was 
only  because  the  ”  pretended  first  mar¬ 
riage”  of  Napoleon  with  Josephine  was 
a  concubinage,  that  he  could  bring  him¬ 
self  to  give  his  pious  master  the  advice 
to  give  the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  the 
Emperor  of  the  French.  Moreover,  it 


is  nowhere  stated  that  Metternich  ever 
dissuaded  the  Emperor  Francis  from  his 
fourth  marriage  (1816)  with  a  divorced 
lady.  Probably  the  marriage  of  the 
Crown  Princess  of  AVurtemberg  was  also 
only  a  “  pretended  ”  one,  because  the 
Crown  Prince  was  a  Protestant  and  the 
Pope  granted  the  divorce.  “Had  it 
been  otherwise,  the  affair  could  never 
have  been  thought  of.”  As  Goethe  says, 
“  To  show  what  is  moral,  we  give  our¬ 
selves  full  and  free  permission  to  com¬ 
mit  a  fraud.”  It  is  possible,  but  not 
probable,  that  in  the  year  1809  Metter¬ 
nich  knew  nothing  of  the  ecclesiastical 
marriage  of  Josephine  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  before  two 
witnesses,  on  the  istof  December,  1804, 
the  evening  before  the  coronation  ;  it  is 
impossible  that  he  should  have  been  ig¬ 
norant  of  it  in  1844,  w'hen  he  wrote  the 
following  words:*  “This  question” 
(the  divorce)  “  was  no  question  for  the 
Church,  and  consequently  none  for  the 
Emperor.  Napoleon  had  concluded  a 
civil  marriage,  and  it  was  not  a  valid 
marriage  in  the  eye  of  the  Church.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  thing  could  cer¬ 
tainly  not  have  been  entertained.”  For 
Francis  was  more  scrupulous  than  his 
son-in-law  ;  he  had  never  climbed  into 
any  marriage-bed  on  which  the  priest 
had  not  pronounced  a  blessing  ;  nor  did 
he  ever  sue  for  a  divorce,  but  waited 
always  patiently  till  his  wives  died  a 
natural  death  before  he  married  again, 
“  ere  those  shoes  were  old  with  which 
he  followed  his  poor  wife's  body.” 

But  how  ?  I  hear  my  friends  say  ; 
thou,  always  so  anxious  to  do  justice  to 
every  one  ;  thou  who  seekest  ever  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  understand  all,  even  evil,  in¬ 
stead  of  condemning  it,  and  who,  even 
when  thou  condemnest,  always  strivest 
to  do  so  in  the  most  moderate  terms  ; 
who  constantly  maintainest  thyself  to  be 
so  free  from  all  Liberal  national  and 


*  Assuming  even  that  Metternich  had  not  in 
1844  known  what  all  the  world  knew,  and  what 
Thiers  in  the  following  year  (1845)  related  cir¬ 
cumstantially  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  “  Con¬ 
sulate  and  Empire,”  he  must  have  known  it  in 
1852  when  he  resumed  again  his  history  of  his 
life  which  had  been  broken  off  just  at  this 
point,  and  ought  to  have  corrected  these  last 
pages  to  which  he  joined  on  the  new  matter. 
Madame  de  R^musat’s  “  Memoirs”  have  re¬ 
cently  given  us  some  new  details  of  Napole¬ 
on’s  ecclesiastical  marriage. 
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party  bonds — how  comest  thou  to  this 
bitterness?  Let  alone  Francis,  “who 
thought  the  preservation  of  his  own  per¬ 
son  the  one  infinitely  im|x>rtant  thing,” 
to  use  once  more  Joseph  IL’s  words  ; 
but  Metternich,  an  important  and  also  a 
well-wishing  man,  who  at  bottom  sought 
only  the  best  for  his  master  and  his  coun¬ 
try  and  carried  it  out  in  his  own  way  ? 
Well,  and  so  he  stood  before  my  eyes, 
in  spite  of  the  conventional  phraseology 
of  virtue  in  which  his  official  disclosures 
are  couched,  as  a  loyal  opponent  of  a 
National  Germany  and  of  a  free  public 
political  life — up  to  the  appearance  of 
the  present  work.  But  in  this  work  the 
language  is  no  longer  the  generally-ac¬ 
cepted  language  of  a  period,  or  of  a  pro¬ 
fession,  which  implies  no  more  hypocrisy 
than  the  social  forms  which  we  all  use 
when  we  ask  with  solicitude  after  the 
welfare  of  “  our  neighbor’s  old  cat.” 
(Heine.)  Nor  is  it  here  a  question  of 
the  attainment  of  a  particular  positive 
end,  or  the  prevention  of  a  particular 
positive  evil,  by  means  of  an  opportune 
falsehood.  We  have  here  pure  hypoc¬ 
risy,  the  endeavor,  demanded  by  nothing, 
and  inspired  by  vanity  alone,  to  set  one’s 
self  in  the  most  favorable  light,  with  an 
absolute  indifference  to  truth.  It  is  not 
the  enemy  by  conviction  of  all  we  have 
learned  to  prize  that  I  accuse,  but  the 
hypocrite  pure  and  simple,  with  whom 
one  has  no  patience,  whether  he  sits  in 
•  the  ”  Committee  of  Public  Welfare,”  or 
in  the  palace  of  the  ”  Ballplatz  and 
the  more  indulgent  one  is  to  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  men,  if  they  leave  but  the  germ 
of  truth  untouched,  the  sterner  one  has 
the  right  and  the  duty  to  be  where  naked 
falsehood  palms  itself  off  under  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  virtue. 

II. 

It  is  fortunate  for  Metternich  that  he 
will  be  judged,  not  by  his  Memoirs,  but 
by  his  dispatches  ;  for  these  make  clear 
to  every  unprejudiced  mind  how  bravely 
and  silfully  and  unweariedly  he  fought 
in  those  hot  years  for  the  interest  of 
Austria  which  was  committed  to  him  ; 
how,  allying  himself  with  or  against  Na¬ 
poleon,  according  to  circumstances,  he 
wrought  honestly  to  prevent  the  unity  of 
Germany  and  the  independence  of  Italy  ; 
and  with  what  perspicacity  he  constantly 


saw  that  Prussia  was  a  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  enemy  of  Austria  than  France 
was.  He  may  have  sometimes  erred  in 
this  Austrian  politics  of  his,  especially 
on  the  Eastern  question  ;  but  at  any  rate 
he  had  a  right — nay,  it  was  his  duty — to 
pursue  an  egoistic  Austrian  policy  as  Tal¬ 
leyrand  pursued  an  egoistic  French  one  ; 
and  would  to  God  the  Prussian  diploma¬ 
tists  inVienna  in  1814  had  been  as  supple, 
as  obstinate,  and  as  successful  in  their 
affairs  as  he  was  in  his  !  What  is  intol¬ 
erable  is  only  the  hypocrisy  with  which 
he  continually  identifies  the  interests  of 
.‘\ustria  with  the  absolute  moral  right ; 
for  ”  true  power  lies  in  right  alone,” 
and  ”  the  so-called  Metternichian  sys¬ 
tem  was  no  system,  but  a  Weltoninung,” 
as  he  himself  modestly  says. 

No  one  has,  in  fact,  contributed  more 
than  the  Chancellor  to  introduce  into 
diplomacy  this  pharisaical  tone,  which 
prevailed  on  the  Continent  from  1814  to 
about  i860.  He  himself  adopted  this 
tone  only  after  he  came  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Talleyrand,  who  is  known  to  have 
carried  piolitical  cant  to  its  extreme.  The 
disciple  was,  indeed,  not  so  shameless 
as  the  old  sinner  of  the  Rue  St.  Floren- 
tin.  ”  We  must  never,”  said  the  un- 
cowled  and  inarried  Bishop  of  Autun, 
who  had  served  Louis  XVL,  the  Direc¬ 
tory,  the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  who 
now  served  the  Legitimist  line,  and  was 
finally  to  serve  the  dynasty  of  Orleans  ; 
the  true  promoter  of  secularization,  and 
now  the  defendant  of  the  legitimate  King 
of  Saxony,  whose  ducats  jingled  all  the 
while  in  his  pockets — ”  we  must  never 
turn  away  from  the  true  power,  which 
consists  in  virtue  alone.  In  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  peoples  to  one  another,  justice 
is  the  first  virtue.  It  was  ”  out  of  a 
true  interest”  for  Prussia  that  he  de¬ 
sired  to  deny  her  those  ”  apjiarent  ad¬ 
vantages”  which,  ”  acquired  by  injus¬ 
tice  and  dangerous  to  Europe,  would  be 
fatal  sooner  or  later  to  herself.”  The 
good  man  !  That  means  in  plain  Eng¬ 
lish  that  Prussia  should  not  be  allowed 
to  obtain  Saxony,  because  the  interest  of 
France  demanded  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  secondary  States  of  Ger¬ 
many.  As  compared  with  language  like 
this,  Mettemich’s  is,  of  course,  to  be 
called  almost  plain,  if  not  even  vera¬ 
cious.  He  disapproved  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Saxony  not  by  any  means  ”  be- 
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cause  it  would  make  Prussia  greater,” 
but  because  it  would  render  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  United  Germany  more  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  “  one  of  the  powers  which  are 
called  to  protect  the  common  Father- 
land”  should  annex  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  States.  Both-  documents  be¬ 
long  to  December,  1814,  when  Harden- 
berg’s  untimely  confidence,  and  Hum¬ 
boldt’s  pretentious  clumsiness,  robbed 
Prussia  of  the  fruit  of  her  victory  ;  and 
this  language  was  thenceforward,  for 
half  a  century,  the  universal  language  of 
European  statesmen,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Palmerston.  Louis  XVIII. 
and  George  IV.  the  Virtuous,  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  Minister  Guizot,  An- 
cillon  and  his  crowned  scholar,  Lamartine 
and  Napoleon  III.,  all  took  this  unc¬ 
tuous  language  in  their  mouth,  since  the 
greatest  diplomatist  of  the  century, 
thanks  to  thi§  mixture  of  impudence  and 
lies,  had  won  for  his  conquered  Father- 
land  an  entrance  into  the  society  of  the 
conquerors. 

Met^ernich  would  certainly  not  allow 
that  he  had  first  learned  these  ”  princi¬ 
ples”  of  his  from  Talleyrand  His 
whole  Autobiography  is  written  with  the 
conscious  intention  of  proving  the  unity 
and  continuity  of  his  whole  life,  and  of 
showing  that  he  never  erred  by  so  much 
as  “  a  finger-breadth  from  the  ways  of 
God.”  There  are  people  who  think  that 
the  merit  of  immobility  is  not  so  great, 
nay,  that  immobility  is  hardly  possible  in 
any  such  strict  degree  :  ”  Le  monde 
n’est  qu’une  branloire  perenne  ;  toutes 
choses  y  branlent  sans  cesse  ....  La 
Constance  n’est  autre  chose  qu’un  branle 
languissant.”  But  it  is  only  frivolous 
doubters,  without  moral  earnestness,  like 
Montaigne,  who  say  so,  because  they  are 
so  far  gone  that  they  place  truth  before 
consistency,  and  naively  confess  : 
”  Tant  y  a  que  je  me  contredis  bien  i 
I’adventure  ;  maisla  verit^,  je  nela  con¬ 
tredis  pas.”  The  Chancellor  was  of 
the  contrary  opinion  ;  he  set  no  great 
store  by  truth  if  only  consistency  were 
proved.  Does  he  not  give  himself  out 
as  having,  while  still  a  youth  of  seven¬ 
teen,  acquired  this  his  lifelong  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  Right  and  Virtue  as 
the  two  immovable  pillars  of  all  sound 
politics.  Namely,  he  was  sent  in  his 
fifteenth  year  (1788)  along  with  his 
brother,  a  year  and  a  half  younger,  to 


the  University  of  Strasburg,  where  he 
remained  till  the  year  1790,  to  settle 
then  at  the  High  School  of  Mayence. 
In  the  former  place  he  had  a  revolution¬ 
ist  for  his  teacher,  and  was  witness  of  a 
piopular  tumult.  ”  The  doctrines  of  the 
Jacobins  and  the  appeal  to  popular  pas¬ 
sions  filled  him  with  an  aversion  which 
age  and  experience  only  strengthened  in 
him.”  On  his  way  to  Mayence  he  went 
to  the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  Leo¬ 
pold  IL,  at  Frankfort,  and  “  felt,  with 
the  whole  force  of  the  impressionable 
period  of  youth,  the  contrast  between 
the  country  he  had  just  left,  polluted 
with  the  first  risings  of  Jacobinism,  and 
the  place  in  which  human  greatness 
united  itself  with  a  noble  national  spirit” 
— written  anno  1790,  in  Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine !  P'roin  that  hour  onward 
he  knew  what  his  mission  in  life  was  : 
"  I  felt  that  the  revolution  would  be  the 
enemy  whom  I  should  have  further  to 
fight,  and  so  I  set  myself  to  study  this 
enemy  and  to  enlighten  myself  regarding 
his  position.”  All  at  seventeen  years  of 
age  !  W’hat  is  Pico  della  Mirandola  as 
compared  with  this  precocity  ?  In  order 
to  study  the  enemy  he  went,  on  the  one 
hand,  into  ”  the  select  society”  of 
French  emigr/s,  and,  on  the  other,  into 
the  by  no  means  select  society  of  May¬ 
ence  club-men,  such  as  Hofmann  and 
George  Forster.  This  seems,  moreover, 
to  have  been  the  sole  ”  study”  of  the 
young  student,  who,  it  is  said,  brought 
very  limited  knowledge  with  him  from 
his  university  course.  “  Kotzebue,  the 
dramatist,  lived  at  that  time  in  May¬ 
ence  ;  he  was  then  a  warm  adherent  of 
a  school  which,  twenty-five  years  later, 
turned  its  dagger  against  him.”  For 
Karl  Sand  was  in  Metternich’s  eyes  a 
Jacobin,  like  Stein,  Gneisenau,  Scham- 
horst,  and  all  others  who  did  not  count 
the  condition  of  Germany  before  and 
after  the  revolution  to  be  the  ideal  of  a 
State,  “  in  which  human  greatness  allied 
itself  with  a  noble  national  feeling.” 

Metternich  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
the  emigres  where  such  “  principles” 
were  considered  bon  ton  ;  but  the  oili¬ 
ness  did  not  come  till  later.  Like  the 
whole  generation  from  which  in  litera¬ 
ture  our  Romanticists  recruited  their 
strength,  Metternich  was  not  yet  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  abstract  virtue  which  he  af¬ 
terward  became.  Everything  has  un- 
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doubtedly  more  moderation  and  taste 
with  the  born  nobleman  ;  but  at  bottom 
he  shows,  both  in  his  youth  and  in  his 
age,  the  same  disposition  which  we  see 
in  the  two  men  of  plebeian  origin  who 
were  ennobled  by  him,  Frederick  von 
Gentz  and  Frederick  von  Schlegel.  He 
certainly  had  not  the  philosophical  edu¬ 
cation  of  these  two  men  of  letters  ;  but 
he  was  a  clever  young  man,  not  exactly 
eminent,  but  with  a  gift  of  easy  acquisi¬ 
tion  and  a  highly  seductive  nature.  It 
was  this  amiable  personality  of  his  that 
conquered  for  him  the  hearts  of  women 
and  princes  ;  for  it  is  said  that  both  are 
for  the  most  part  won  best  by  the  same 
means.  Would  these  have  been  suf- 
cient  to  have  set  him  so  high,  if  he  had 
not  been  bom  in  a  high  station  ?  W. 
von  Humboldt  says  no,  and  favor  was 
certainly  needed  in  order  to  be  nomina¬ 
ted  at  twenty-one  as  Ambassador  of  the 
German  Empire  at  the  Hague,  and  luck 
was  needed  in  order  to  fill  at  thirty-six 
the  prominent  position  of  First  Minister 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.  A  grand  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  granddaughter  of  Kaunitz 
— which  his  father  was  clever  enough  to 
bring  about,  and  concerning  which  A. 
Wolf,  in  his  work  on  the  Princess  Liech¬ 
tenstein,  tells  us  many  more  delightful 
things  than  the  autobiographer  does — 
made  it  easier  for  him  to  get  a  first  start. 
Nothing  came  of  his  Dutch  ambassador¬ 
ship,  because  Pichegru  stopped  his  way 
by  the  taking  of  Nimwegen,  but  at 
twenty-five  years  old  he  was  already 
representative  of  the  Assembly  of  West¬ 
phalian  Counts  at  the  Rastadt  Congress  ; 
at  twenty-seven  he  was  Ambassador  of 
Austria  at  Dresden  ;  and  at  thirty  Am¬ 
bassador  at  Berlin,  where  he  first  began 
properly  to  enter  into  history.  The 
whole  history  of  that  period,  unlike  that 
of  ours,  was  made  by  young  people  ; 
Napoleon,  the  Emperor  Francis,  Alex¬ 
ander  I.,  Frederick  William  III.,  were 
little  older  than  their  Ministers,  Mar¬ 
shals,  and  Envoys.  In  this  youthful 
period  in  Berlin  and  Paris  (from  1804 
to  1809}  he  shows  himself  most  bril¬ 
liantly,  because  he  was  nowhere  so  much 
in  his  place  as  in  the  situation  he  filled 
at  both  these  courts.  Metternich  was  a 
bora  and  finished  diplomatist :  confident 
in  his  address,  pliable,  high-bred,  with¬ 
out  conceit,  with  early  knowledge  of  the 
world,  with  an  easy  talent  for  writing. 


and,  what  is  the  main  thing,  with  a  de¬ 
cided  love  for  his  work  and  an  honest 
desire  to  promote  the  interest  of  his 
country.  Even  “  mystification  belonged 
to  the  natural  gifts  of  the  Minister,  who 
often  made  use  of  it  in  social  intercourse, 
to  the  despair  of  men  about  him”  (No- 
stitz). 

Although  his  diplomatic  activity  had 
not  the  results  hoped  for  from  it,  either 
in  Berlin  or  in  Paris,  he  yet  did  good 
service,  and  learned  to  know  men  and 
circumstances,  which  knowledge  was  to 
be  of  the  greatest  use  to  him  a  few  years 
later.  It  was  Talleyrand  who  in  par¬ 
ticular  exercised  a  determining  influence 
upon  him.  Not  only  because,  so  far  as 
diplomatic  tactics  go,  he  was  himself 
formed  in  the  same  school,  but  he 
was  influenced  by  him  in  the  substance 
of  his  politics  also.  Metternich  cer¬ 
tainly  spoke  at  a  later  period  very  disap¬ 
provingly  of  this  teacher  of  his,  whom  he 
classes  in  the  same  motley  category  with 
Richelieu,  Mazarin,  Canning,  Capodis- 
tria,  and  other  very  bad  men,  for  whom 
the  old  Chancellor  continually  professes 
to  have  the  greatest  contempt.  Talley¬ 
rand  would  probably  have  been  quite 
satisfied  in  such  company  ;  at  any  rate 
he  deserved  such  distinction  all  through  ; 
he  was  the  truest  successor  of  the  great 
French  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  all  the  greater  because  he 
followed  their  doctrines  and  examples, 
not  according  to  the  letter,  but  with  the 
freer  guidance  of  the  spirit.  It  was  he 
who  prepared  the  way  for  a  Franco- Aus¬ 
trian  alliance  in  1814,  because  he  saw 
that  since  the  entrance  of  Russia  and 
Prussia  into  the  fellowship  of  European 
States,  the  chessboard  was  quite  altered 
for  France,  and  that  Richelieu,  if  he 
were  to  rise  from  the  dead,  would  have 
seen  in  his  lifelong  enemy,  Austria,  his 
natural  ally  against  the  national  German 
Power  of  the  North.  In  the  year  1808, 
however,  Talleyrand  was  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  think  of  France,  for  he  had 
enough  to  do  to  think  of  himself,  who 
had  fallen  into  disfavor.  He  always  as¬ 
serted  that  he  had  dissuaded  Napoleon 
from  the  Spanish  expedition  ;  Napoleon 
always  denied  it.  However  it  was,  Tal¬ 
leyrand  was  not  in  favor  in  1808,  and 
he  was  able  to  persuade  Metternich  that 
it  was  his  wise  foresight  alone,  and  his 
courage  to  give  expression  to  it,  that  de- 
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prived  him  of  his  office  as  Foreign  Min¬ 
ister.  He  persuaded  Metternich  of  much 
besides,  and  especially  of  this,  that  Na¬ 
poleon  would  never  change  himself  or  his 
policy,  and  that,  since  he  could  not  go  on 
as  he  had  done  forever,  his  overthrow 
must  inevitably  come  sooner  or  later. 
He  had  already  formed  a  powerful  and 
numerous  party  at  home — it  consisted  of 
Talleyrand  and  Fouch6,  Fouch^  and 
Talleyrand — which  only  waited  for  an 
opportunity  of  ridding  themselves  of  the 
usurper ;  a  war  with  Austria,  in  which 
the  nations  would  rise,  as  m  Spain, 
would  be  the  signal  for  an  outbreak  ; 
for  the  French  people  were  tired  of  end¬ 
less  war,  and  thirsted  for  peace,  but 
knew  well  that  it  never  could  have  peace 
so  long  as  Napoleon  sat  on  the  throne. 
To  us  such  language  sounds  simply  like 
that  of  high  treason  ;  and  even  Metter¬ 
nich  may  have  thought  it  so  in  his  inner¬ 
most  mind,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him 
from  turning  it  to  account  for  himself 
and  his  master.  He  believed  it  all — as 
he  subsequently  believed  Bernadotte 
when  he  predicted  to  him  in  1814  the 
rising  of  the  French  people  as  soon  as 
the  foreign  armies  had  passed  over  the 
borders — and  he  reported  it  all  faithfully 
to  Vienna.  The  whole  mystery  why  he 
at  that  time  insisted  on  war  almost  as 
eagerly  as  Archduke  Charles  and  Stadion, 
lies  in  this.  And  nowhere  do  we  see  in 
a  more  striking  light  Metternich’s  talent 
for  assimilating  foreign  points  of  view 
than  in  the  masterly  dispatches  of  the 
year  1808.  That  was  all  changed  after 
he  had  been  removed  from  Talleyrand’s 
influence  for  four  or  five  years.  He  re¬ 
tained  the  methods  of  Talleyrand,  but 
Talleyrand’s  ideas  he  did  not  again  adopt 
till  1814. 

The  period  now  began  (1809-1813) 
when  he  cunctando  restituit  rem,  or  at 
least  by  skilful  temporizing  and  singular 
good  luck,  won  a  breathing  time  for  Aus¬ 
tria.  At  what  price,  history  tells  us. 
The  marriage  of  the  Archduchess  with 
Napoleon  was  an  excellent  move,  and 
at  bottom  one  to  which  no  objection 
can  be  made  when  one  considers  the  not 
very  delicate  nature  of  the  father  and  the 
daughter  whom  he  sold.  This  marriage 
was  entirely  an  affair  of  Metternich’s, 
though  in  his  Autobiography  he 
would  have  us  believe  the  contrary  ;  but 
his  own  writings  of  the  year  1810  show 


it  clearly.*  It  was  the  successful  policy 
of  these  first  five  years  of  his  administra¬ 
tion,  which  he  sought  subsequently  to 
reduce  to  a  system,  and  to  explain 
through  all  sorts  of  principles.  His  ac¬ 
tual  merit  was  great  enough  not  to  need 
such  supplementary  explanations.  He 
preserved  for  Austria  her  position  as  a 
great  Power,  when  she  was  mortally 
wounded,  robbed  of  her  best  provinces, 
shut  out  from  the  sea,  crushed  by  fear¬ 
ful  defeats,  exhausted  by  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  ;  Metternich  always  uses  the 
euphemism  “  financial  measure” — nay, 
he  brought  her  out  of  her  difficulties 
greater  not  only  than  he  had  found  her, 
but  greater  than  she  had  been  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War. 
And  it  was  not  luck  only.  No  one  knew 
how  to  estimate  the  proportions  of 
strength  better  than-  he.  He  had  already 
seen  clearly,  after  the  Vienna  Peace, 
when  he  undertook  the  government, 
that  in  the  fearful  position  in  which  Aus¬ 
tria  then  stood,  nothing  could  be  done 
except  to  temporize,  for  he  felt  one  thing 
decidedly,  when  he  was  not  under  the* 
immediate  personal  spell  of  the  French 
Emperor,  and  that  was,  that  that  mon¬ 
strous  phenomenon  could  not  last,  and 
that  catastrophe  must  supervene  sooner 
or  later.  ”  We  must,”  wrote  he  on  the 
loth  of  August,  1809,  “  from  the  day  of 
the  peace  onward,  limit  our  system  ex¬ 
clusively  to  tacking,  to  parrying,  to  coax¬ 
ing.  So  only  shall  we  be  able,  perhaps, 
to  preserve  our  existence  till  the  day  of 
universal  redemption.  .  .  .  There  is 
only  one  outlet  open  to  us  :  to  husband 
our  strength  for  better  times.”  He 
judged  of  men,  as  well  as  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  power,  with  singular  clearness  ; 
he  did  so  even  when  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  influenced  by  them  more  than  was 
just,  so  long  as  they  only  appeared  to  go 
along  with  him,  and  so  far  as  they  were 
not  exactly  antipathetic,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  unintelligible  to  him  ;  and  he  never 
suffered  himself  to  be  overawed  by  his 


*  It  is  with  difficulty  I  resist  the  temptation 
to  show,  from  Helfert  and  from  threads  in 
Metternich’s  own  writings  in  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  these  Papers,  how  the  Chancellor  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  his  Autobiography  to  make  out  the 
unity  of  his  policy,  and  to  turn  things  into 
their  exact  opposites.  But  the  nature  of  this 
Review,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  educated 
public  in  general,  and  not  to  experts,  prevents 
me  from  going  into  details. 
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opponents,  not  even  by  Alexander,  not 
even  by  Napoleon.  The  latter  had  com¬ 
pletely  captivated  him  during  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  mission  to  Paris  after  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  Archduchess  (spring  and 
summer  of  i8io)  ;  but  then  nothing 
but  the  friendship  of  Napoleon  could  at 
that  time  save  Austria.  To  have  seen 
this  was  a  merit  of  Melternich’s  which 
is  not  to  be  underrated. 

He  wrote  from  Paris  in  July,  1810  : 

“  We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
can  swim  between  two  currents  and  play 
a  completely  neutral  part  in  such  im¬ 
portant  questions”  (the  questions  were 
about  the  East)  ”  between  two  powers” 
(Russia  and  France),  ”  which  threaten 
our  territory  and  our  interests.”  Na¬ 
poleon’s  friendship  was,  in  1810,  as 
necessary  for  Austria  as  neutrality  had 
been  for  Prussia  the  year  before.  Prus¬ 
sia  could  remain  neutral  after  Tilsit, 
without  going  as  far  as  friendship,  be¬ 
cause  Prussia  was  powerless,  and  ap¬ 
peared  more  powerless  than  it  was 
(“  Prussia  is  no  more  to  be  reckoned 
•among  the  Powers,”  he  wrote  seven 
months  later).  Austria  could  not  do  so. 
Neutrality  in  the  years  1810  and  1811 — 
when  a  tacit  breach  with  Russia  already 
existed — would  have  been  for  Austria 
tantamount  to  a  siding  with  Russia,  and 
a  siding  with  Russia  meant,  as  things 
were  then  situated,  the  destruction  of 
Austria.  -Mettemich  was,  therefore, 
quite  right  to  work  for  an  alliance  with 
France  ;  and  it  is,  again,  his  later  en¬ 
deavor  to  put  the  matter  in  another  light, 
and  represent  himself  as  the  opponent  of 
this  alliance,  which  is  blameworthy,  not 
his  attitude  itself.  In  fact,  already  in 
the  summer  of  1810  he  advised  Austria 
“  to  make  common  cause  with  France,” 
in  spite  of  his  conviction  that  Austria 
“  had  more  to  fear  from  France  than  from 
Russia.”  And  a  year  and  a  half  later 
he  concluded  the  treaty  of  28th  Novem¬ 
ber,  1811,  with  the  view  that  the  war 
against  Russia  would  be  for  Austria 
“  neither  a  war  of  defence  nor  a  war  of 
conquest,  but  a  war  of  preservation  ;” 
and,  of  course,  also  with  the  hope,  in¬ 
deed  on  the  express  condition,  that  Aus¬ 
tria  would  gain  something,  in  particular 
Illyria  and  Salzburg  ;  perhaps,  also,  ”  a 
part  of  Silesia  ;  this  compensation  being 
only  conditional  upon.the  dismemberment 
of  Prussia,  which  in  my  opinion  will  be  an 


inevitable  result  of  the  next  war.” 
(Whether  Metternich  meant  that  the  dis¬ 
memberment  of  Prussia  or  the  compen¬ 
sation  of  Austria  was  to  be  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  war,  remains  doubtful  from 
the  way  in  which  he  uses  the  German 
language.)  But  however  it  may  be, 
there  is  no  want  of  foresight  in  this.  1 
leave  it  unsettled  whether  he  predicted 
so  definitely  the  return  of  Napoleon  from 
the  island  of  Elba  in  1814,  for  this  is  at¬ 
tested  by  no  contemporary  document, 
and  we  know  that  Metternich’s  assur¬ 
ances  thirty  years  later  deserve  no  un¬ 
hesitating  confidence.  But  we  see,  from 
his  Berlin  dispatches  of  1805,  that  he 
foresaw  Jena  ;  that  he  already  after  Til¬ 
sit  foretold  the  events  of  1813  ;  and 
that,  at  the  very  moment  when  Austria 
seemed  irrevocably  doomed  to  the  fate 
of  Prussia,  he  himself  did  not  despair, 
but  waited  with  fixed  eye  for  the  time 
when  Austria  would  have  to  speak  the 
decisive  word  and  to  do  the  decisive 
deed,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  whole 
unnatural  edifice  of  the  conqueror. 

Even  where  he  treated  of  the  imponder¬ 
able  powers  of  history,  of  the  currents 
of  i>opular  thought  and  popular  feeling, 
of  the  power  of  public  opinion,  he  often 
in  his  earlier  years  came  to  the  right  con¬ 
clusion  and  expressed  it  in  such  eloquent 
and  glowing  language  as  he  never  subse¬ 
quently  exhibited.  His  dispatches  of 
the  period  of  the  Spanish  insurrection 
are  not  merely  masterpieces  of  style,  but 
they  breathe  also  courage  and  confidence 
and  warm  patriotism.  Whether  it  was 
the  chilling  influence  of  the  Emperor 
Francis,  or  the  oppressive  weight  of  the 
defeat  of  Wagram  and  the  peace  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  or  the  spell  which  Napoleon  exer¬ 
cised  over  him  in  1810,  because  he 
wished  to  exercise  it  then,  as  he  had 
wished  to  exercise  the  opposite  two  years 
before — Metternich  the  Minister  never 
again  found  the  languajn;  which  Metter¬ 
nich  the  Ambassador  employed,  and, 
what  is  worse,  he  lost  the  spirit  of 
mind  which  he  then  cherished,  nay, 
the  very  remembrance  of  it  seems 
to  have  gone  away  from  him.  He 
who  had  reckoned  on  the  irresisti¬ 
bility  of  the  popular  movements  in  the 
Tyrol  and  Spain  did  not  for  a  moment 
believe  in  the  rising  of  Prussia,  and  when 
it  occurred,  it  came  upon  him  like  an 
unsuspected  and  uncomfortable  surprise. 
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He  seems  to  have  repented  of  the  enthu¬ 
siastic  tone  of  Stadion’s  Austria  of  1809 
— which  he  had  been  childish  enough  to 
have  shared  in  up  till  his  residence  in 
Paris — as  a  folly  of  youth.  At  all 
events,  he  never  again  lent  himself  to 
any  such  illusions.  When  there  was  a 
question  of  making  an  appeal  to  the  Ty- 
rolians  to  rise  in  1813,  and  the  P'mperor 
Francis  expressed  his  moral  indignation 
against  so  revolutionary  a  measure,  Met- 
ternich  also  expressed  himself  in  the 
most  contemptuous  way  regarding  every¬ 
thing  which  “  reminded  him  of  the  dan¬ 
gerous  principles  of  Kalisch,”  laughed 
at  Count  Stackelberg,  who  had  the  sim¬ 
plicity  to  talk  warmly  of  the  revival  of 
Prussia,  and  is  said  to  have  in  Ratibor- 
schitz  (during  the  armistice)  promised 
the  accession  of  Austria  to  the  great  alli¬ 
ance  only  on  the  condition  that  no  ap¬ 
peal  was  made  to  the  peoples.  “  We 
can  only  steer  toward  the  maintenance 
of  the  cause  of  sovereigns.”*  It  is 
amusing,  although  both  psychologically 
and  historically  unimportant,  that  the 
same  man  should  have  begun  his  literary 
career  as  a  youth  of  twenty  with  a  call 
to  a  rising  and  arming  of  the  people. 
The  failure  of  the  spring  campaign  of 
1813  could  of  course  have  only  strength¬ 
ened  the  Minister  in  his  sceptical  Con¬ 
viction,  for  after  Grossgorschen,  he  still 
spoke  of  "  the  Prussian  army  which  ex¬ 
ists  only  in  name.”  He  had  already  be¬ 
come  the  practical  man  who  believed  in 
the  palpable  powers  alone,  and  from 
now  onward  evidence  itself  could  not 
convince  him  that  apart  from  cabinets 
and  battalions  there  was  anything  else 
in  the  life  of  nations  that  should  be  ta¬ 
ken  into  account.  It  is  plain  that  if  it 
is  an  advantage  for  a  historian  to  have 
”  made  history,”  this  has  also  its  disad¬ 
vantages.  The  professor  of  history  is 
not  only  superior  to  the  practical  man  in 
his  more  conscientious  and  methodical 
use  of  the  original  sources,  but  he  often 
keeps  a  clear  view  of  the  moving  forces 
of  history,  which  are  easily  lost  sight  of 
when  one  has  been  too  much  accus¬ 
tomed  to  fix  his  eyes  on  the  trees  instead 
ot  the  forest. 

As  has  been  said,  no  exception  w’hat- 
ever  can  be  taken  to  the  director  of  Aus- 


*  So  Bernhard!.  Oncken  appears  to  have 
known  nothing  of  this  clause. 


trian  policy  during  the  decisive  years 
1812  and  1813.  But  the  limits  of  his 
mind  may  be  pointed  out,  and  the  true 
nature  of  his  policy  indicated.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be — to  use  a  favorite  expres¬ 
sion  of  Metternich’s — more  correct  than 
this  policy,  when  we  think  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Austria,  and  Metternich  con¬ 
ducted  it  with  dignity  and  pride,  not 
merely  toward  the  conqueror,  but  also 
toward  his  own  emperor  ;  but  it  was 
Austrian,  not  German  policy.  “  In  re¬ 
lation  to  Austria,  the  expression  of  ‘  Ger¬ 
man  feeling,’  as  it  manifested  itself  after 
the  catstrophe  of  Prussia  and  the  north¬ 
ern  parts  of  Germany  in  the  higher  strata 
of  the  population  there,  has  simply  the 
value  of  a  myth.”  God  forbid  that  we 
should  blame  him  for  this.  Although 
himself  born  and  educated  in  the  Em¬ 
pire,  he  had  yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  be¬ 
come  entirely  an  Austrian  ;  and  if,  in 
1805,  of  course  under  Hardenberg’s  in¬ 
fluence,  he  still  felt  the  fall  of  the  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Bavaria  as  a  betrayal  of  the  father- 
land,  now  in  1813,  when  the  German 
Empire  had  ceased  to  exist,  when  all 
South  Germany  fought  under  the  P'rench 
flag,  and  when  even  Prussia  was  obliged 
to  join  the  forces  ot  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  idea  of  the  German  father- 
land  could  have  for  a  practical  statesman 
at  the  head  of  Austria  really  no  more 
than  the  “value  of  a  myth.”  And  if 
he  grudged  great  results  to  Prussia,  was 
he  not  perfectly  right  ?  He  was  no 
apostate  like  his  creature  Gentz,  who  al¬ 
ready,  long  before  he  entered  Metter¬ 
nich’s  school,  railed  at  the  religion  of 
his  fathers  and  the  country  of  his  birth  ; 
nay,  made  his  position  by  fouling  his 
nest,  and  then  translating. into  his  own 
sophistico-rhetorical  language  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  anti-Prussian  policy,  for  he  himself 
never  had  a  single  political  idea  unless 
he  borrowed  it  from  some  one.  He 
who  desires  to  form  a  conception  of  the 
moral  superiority  of  the  Minister  who 
claimed  the  full  responsibility,  for  his 
deeds,  and  on  whom  the  life  and  death 
of  a  great  State  depended,  over  the  cow¬ 
ardly  trembling  writer  whom  he  employ¬ 
ed,  and  whom  he  sheltered  with  his  re¬ 
sponsibility,  should  read  the  vile  Memoir 
of  Gentz  on  the  Congress  of  Vienna  (II. 
473-514),  and  Metternich’s  noble  words 
to  the  Emperor  before  he  finally  declared 
against  France  (izth  July,  1813) :  "  Can 
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I  count  on  your  Majesty’s  firmness  in 
case  Napoleon  does  not  accept  Austria’s 
basis  of  peace  ?  Is  your  Majesty  im¬ 
movably  determined,  in  that  event,  to 
commit  the  *  righteous  cause  to  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  arms  of  Austria  and  the  rest 
of  united  Europe  ?  .  .  .  Can  I  reckon  on 
this,  that  his  Majesty  will  stand  true  to 
his  word,  and  seek  his  salvation  in  the 
closest  union  with  the  allies  ?”  “  I  must 
have  no  obscurity  about  this  point,  for 
every  step  I  take  will,  without  the  exact- 
est  statement  of  your  Majesty’s  pleasure, 
bear  the  stamp  of  an  unpardonable  am¬ 
biguity.  We  should  thereby,  instead  of 
the  chance  of  peace,  and  an  advantageous 
peace,  incur  only  the  chance  of  universal 
animadversion,  and  of  the  probable  ruin 
of  the  monarchy,  and  I  should,  with  the 
best  intentions  for  the  good  of  the  State, 
have  become  merely  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
strument  of  the  annihilation  of  all  political 
consideration,  of  all  moral  elevation,  and 
of  the  dissolution  of  all  inward  and  out¬ 
ward  bonds  of  government.”  We  know 
from  Stadion  that  such  language  was  nec¬ 
essary,  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  calcu¬ 
late  for  so  much  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
on  the  Emperor  Francis,”  who  was  ac¬ 
customed  to  “  leave  his  Ministers  in  the 
lurch,  to  take  himself  off  after  a  lost  bat¬ 
tle,  and  to  recommend  them  to  the  good 
God”  (Gentz).  Mettemich  knew  that, 
and  spoke  and  acted  accordingly.  It 
was  because  he  knew  how  to  speak  and 
act  with  so  much  decision,  after  he  had 
for  three  long  years  known  how  to  be 
silent  and  inactive,  that  he  attained  the 
greatest  results  which  he  attained  in  his 
whole  career.  Metternich’s  greatest 
moment  were  the  three  years  from 
1811  to  1813.  All  that  went  before 
was  only  preparation  ;  all  that  came 
after  was  only  the  unremitting  attempt  to 
bring  into  a  system  and  to  formulate  as 
principles  what  a  particular  situation  and 
peculiar  circumstances  suggested  to  a  fine 
mind  as  the  way  of  salvation  out  of  straits. 

'  III. 

In  fact,  the  great  system  on  which 
Mettemich  in  later  years  was  wont  to 
pride  himself,  was  first  formed  after  1815. 
This  system,  whereby  everything  which 
could  hinder  Austria  from  playing  a 
leading  part  in  Central  Europe  was  sim¬ 
ply  “  evil,”  or,  what  was  the  same  thing 
in  the  newly-invented  language,  “Ja¬ 


cobinism” —  this  system  consisted,  as  is 
well  known,  in  simple  immobility. 
Things  should  remain  exactly  as  they 
had  been  rearranged  with  so  much 
trouble  in  1814  and  1815.  When  any¬ 
thing  rose  up,  it  must  be  put  down. 
Whatever  existed  was  holy,  even  the 
Sublime  Porte.  Whoever  sfttacked  it 
was  wicked.  Andrew  Hofer  himself,  if 
he  had  been  alive,  would  have  been  treat¬ 
ed  as  a  godless  Jacobin.  Talleyrand 
had  invented  Legitimacy ;  Mettemich 
invented  “  Right.”  “  He  is  fortunate 
who  can  say  to  himself  that  he  does  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  eternal  right.  This 
testimony  my  conscience  does  not  deny 
me.”  What  this  eternal  right  properly 
was  first  appears  in  a  clear  shape  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn  of  1814  under  the 
influence  of  Talleyrand.  Till  then  he 
felt  his  way,  and  did  not  as  yet  know 
whether  the  “  eternal  right”  was  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Louis  XVIII.  or  of  Napoleon  II.; 
nay,  he  contended  at  first  against  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon  L,  as  against  a 
violation  of  the  non-intervention  princi¬ 
ple.  (How'  beautifully  this  illustrates 
the  “  unity  of  this  life”  can  only  be 
fully  measured  by  one  who  bears  clearly 
in  mind  the  whole  polemic  of  Metter- 
nich  after  1830  against  the  “  revolution¬ 
ary  innovation  of  the  so-called  non-inter¬ 
vention  principle.”)  So,  too,  he  was  in 
the  beginning  decidedly  in  favor  of  Mu¬ 
rat,  whose  Neapolitan  kingdom  w’as  very 
convenient  for  Austria,  and  whose  wife 
had  been  one  of  the  Paris  flames  of  the 
Chancellor  ;  and  it  was  much  later  that 
he  discovered  the  “  eternal  right”  was 
not  on  the  side  of  the  crowned  Hussar. 
In  1810  he  opposed  very  decidedly  the 
partition  of  Turkey,  but  in  spite  of  the 
“  eternal  right  ”  laid  claim  to  a  share  for 
Austria,  if  it  came  to  a  partition,  and  not 
only  a  share,  but  the  “  greater  share.” 
Even  a  bit  of  the  patrimony  of  Peter 
might  be  allowed  to  come  to  Austria 
without  the  "  eternal  right”  being  vio¬ 
lated  thereby  ;  and  the  eight  years  from 
Campo  Formio  to  Presburg  sufficed  to 
establish  Austria’s  “  eternal  right  ”  to 
the  possession  of  Venetia.  But  it  w'as 
especially  the  question  of  the  incorpora¬ 
tion  of  Saxony  in  Pmssia,  that  ”  im¬ 
moral  proceeding”  as  Talleyrand  termed 
it,  which  showed  how  very  wavering  Met- 
temich’s  idea  of  the  “  eternal  right” 
still  was  in  the  year  1814.  ^ 
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1880. 

At  first  he  had,  like  Castlereagh,  the 
Czar  Alexander,  and  everybody  else, 
thought  the  thing  quite  natural,  correct, 
nay,  self-evident,  and  had  also  admitted 
as  much  formally  to  Prussia.  It  was 
not  till  the  Emperor  Francis  stated  to 
him  plainly  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  affair  that  he  undertook 
the  defence  of  the  King  of  Saxony,  and 
then  only  “  in  order  not  to  leave  this 
part  to  France  to  perform.”  It  was 
not  till  Talleyrand  promised  to  support 
him  that  he  began  to  have  patriotic  and 
legitimist  scruples,  and  branded  the  in¬ 
corporation  of  Saxony  in  Prussia  as  a  sin 
against  “  the  common  fatherland”  {sic!). 

There  would  have  been  nothing  in  it 
if  he  had  not  promised  the  opposite,  and 
if  he  had  simply  explained  that  Austrian 
interests  did  not  permit  an  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  Prussia,  which  would  give  that 
Power  too  great  a  preponderance  in 
North  Germany.  What  could  be  more 
justifiable  from  the  Austrian  point  of 
view  than  that  he  should  rather  see  Po¬ 
land  restored  than  Prussia  strengthened, 
and  that  he  should  fear  Prussia’s  su¬ 
premacy  in  NorthGermany — like  Russia’s 
dominion  over  Poland — more,  than  the 
influence  of  France  in  South  Germany  ? 
That  had  shown  itself  already  in  the  end 
of  1813  in  Frankfort,  and  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1814  m  Chatillon.  He  remem¬ 
bered  too  well  the  League  of  the  Princes 
(1785),  which  he  had  already  described 
in  his  first  dispatch  in  1801  as  ”  founded 
by  Prussia  for  the  carrying  out  conve¬ 
niently  its  long-cherished  views  of  su¬ 
premacy.”  He  knew  very  well  “  the 
intentions  of  Prussia,  never  on  any  oc¬ 
casion  abandoned,  which  were  bent  on 
nothing  else  but  on  making  the  destiny 
and  existence  of  a  great  part  of  Germany 
instrumental,  according  to  time  and  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  Prussian  schemes  of  ag¬ 
grandizement.”  The  existence  of  such 
a  jealousy  of  Prussia  in  his  mind,  before 
he  devised  the  great  system  of  ”  the 
eternal  right,”  implied  no  kind  of  moral 
fault.  Indeed,  he  thought,  even  in 
1804,  that  a  true  statesman,  a  Frederick 
II  ,  would  have  understood  how,  in  the 
position  of  Prussia,  ”  to  make  himself 
the  most  powerful  king  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.”  If  a  man  entertains  such  quite 
positive  views  of  the  duties  and  aims  of 
statesmen,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  bad 
taste  to  speak  of  the  interests  of  Ger- 
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many  as  those  of  “  the  common  father- 
land.”  A  man  like  Metternich,  who 
knew  Germany  and  its  history,  should 
have  left  it  to  the  French  to  represent 
the  maintenance  and  protection  of  the 
Central  States  of  Germany  as  a  defence 
of  German  freedom. 

However  this  may  be,  the  more  real¬ 
istic  and  utilitarian  his  policy  became 
the  more  idealistic  and  theoretical  be¬ 
came  his  language.  Since  1815  he  was, 
in  fact,  sure  of  his  point  ;  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  the  principle  on  which  his  whole 
policy  rested  ;  and  not  only  all  those 
who  took  their  stand  upon  the  work  of 
the  Vienna  Congress,  but  also  all  those 
who,  'during  the  Congress,  had  opposed 
its  decisions,  were  now  simply  revolution¬ 
aries.  Nay,  he  lent  retrospectively  to 
his  earlier  feelings  a  definite  bearing  and 
character,  which  they  in  no  wise  pos¬ 
sessed  at  the  time.  He  had  always  justly 
feared  and  hated  Prussia,  as  the  most 
dangerous  rival  of  Austria  in  fiermany. 
His  very  first  dispatch,  already  referred 
to  (written  from  Dresden,  2d  November, 
r8oi),  breathed  this  hatred  with  a  juve¬ 
nile  naivete  which  never  came  back  to 
him  in  later  years.  And  his  feelings  to¬ 
ward  Prussia  were  not  only  justified  by 
the  interests  and  traditions  of  Austria  ; 
the  ”  astute  policy”  of  the  Prussia  of 
Lombard  and  Beyne,  of  Haugwitz  and 
Lucchesini,  was,  in  fact,  the  most  un¬ 
trustworthy  and  weakest  which  one 
could  possibly  think  of.  Of  course  he 
hated  and  feared  the  policy  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  party  just  as  much  as  he  hated  the 
head  of  that  party,  Freiherr  von  Stein, 
with  a  double  hatred,  first  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Prussia,  and  next  as  an 
idealist,  in  whose  presence  he  felt  as 
uncomfortable  as,  for  the  opposite  rea¬ 
son,  Gretchen  was  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Mephistopheles.  But  it  was  much 
later  that  he  first  discovered  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit  in  Prussia,  and  also  in 
Stein.  We  have  seen  how  he  spoke  in 
r8o8  of  the  rising  in  Spain.  When  he 
looked  back  on  that  period  forty  years 
later  he  spoke  of  nothing  but  the 
“  revolutionary  spirit  which  had,  in  the 
year  1807,  assumed  the  mantle  of  Prus¬ 
sian  patriotism,  and  afterward  the  T'eu- 
tonic  colors,  and  which  was  represented 
in  the  years  r8i2  and  1813  by  Freiherr 
von  Stein,  General  Gneisenau,”  and 
others,  and  he  mourned  over  “  the  revo- 
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lutionary  seed  which  had  borne  so  much 
fruit  in  Prussia  since  1808,  and  (1813) 
spread  its  blades  over  an  extensive  field.  ” 
His  anxious  factotum,  Gentz,  that  “  fear¬ 
less  spirit,”  as  he  calls  himself,  had  al¬ 
ready  begun  before  him  to  scent  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  spirit  in  Prussia,  his  father- 
land,  and  in  Frederick  William  III., 
from  whom  he  once  demanded  that  he 
should  give  his  country  the  freedom  of 
the  press.  He  began  as  far  back  as 
1813,  when  he  saw  to  his  horror  that  the 
“  war  of  liberation  might  develop  into  a 
war  of  freedom,”  to  reduce  to  a  system 
of  policy  his  fear  of  all  spontaneous  ac¬ 
tion  ;  he  named  Stein  “  le  veritable  per- 
turbateur  du  repos  public  de  I’Alle- 
m^gne  et  de  1' Europe  ;”  he  thought 
things  could  not  go  on  in  Prussia 
“  without  an  ascendancy  worse  than  that 
of  the  French  resulting  from  it.” 

”  There  must  be  a  return  of  belief, 
there  must  be  a  return  of  obedience, 
there  must  be  a  thousand  times  less  rea¬ 
soning,  or  Government  could  no  longer 
be  carried  on.  The  evil  has  assumed 
gigantic  proportions,  and  threatens  a 
radical  dissolution.”  That  was,  how- 
ever,too  strong  even  for  Mettemich.  He 
thought  his  representative  inclined  more 
than  was  good  ”  to  paint  the  situation 
in  the  most  glaring  colors,”  and  mocked 
at  Gentz  for  “  shuddering  at  the  sight  of 
certain  joperations,  as  if  shots  fell  in  the 
field  of  thought ;”  of  which  we  may  say, 
by  the  way,  that  it  is  the  only  word  in 
both  volumes  that  has  a  personal  char¬ 
acter.  After  1814,  however,  the  master 
w'ent  beyond  the  servant.  Revolution 
became  the  red  rag  to  him.  He  lost  all 
control,  all  discrimination,  when  he 
spoke  of  it  ;  Lombard  and  Haugwitz 
were  classed  with  Arndt  and  Jahn, 
Gneisenau  with  Robespierre.  So  much 
can  system  and  self-confidence  blind  the 
cleverest  men.  ”  The  Prussian  Particu- 
larists  and  abstract  Teutomanes”  of 
1813  were  Jacobins.  The  central  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  conquered  countries 
(1813),  which  was  formed  by  “  the  heads 
of  the  popular  party,”  and, among  others, 
by  the  “passionate  politician,”  Stein, 
”  organized  the  revolution,  which  would 
infallibly  have  broken  out  in  Germany  but 
for  the  subsequent  exertions  of  the  united 
courts  for  their  own  salvation  and  that 
of  their  peoples.”  The  shrewd,  experi¬ 
enced  man  of  the  world  entirely  lost  his 


gauge  of  men,  of  their  social  position, 
and  of  what  that  involved,  and  still  more 
of  their  ideas  themselves.  A  thoroughly 
aristocratic  nature  like  that  of  Stein  thus 
became  to  him  like  a  democratic  leveller, 
and  he  thought  a  Count  Confalonieri 
would  play  the  part  of  a  Danton. 

The  volumes  yet  to  come  will  en¬ 
lighten  us  regarding  the  Mettemich  of 
the  period  of  peace  from  1815  till  1848. 
But  a  document  recently  published 
throws  a  peculiar  [light  on  his  position 
toward  the  “revolution.”  This  is  a 
fragment  from  Count  Confalonieri’s 
manuscript  Memoirs,  which  M.  Tabar- 
rini  has  given  us  in  his  excellent  Biog¬ 
raphy  of  Gino  Capponi.*  This  “  re¬ 
prieved  ”  and  severely  health-broken 
man  had  been  released  for  two  days  of 
his  chains,  which  had  left  painful 
wounds  upon  him,  when  Mettemich 
offered  to  pay  him  a  visit  (1824).  It  is 
not  agreeable  to  see  a  man  not  at  heart 
bad  degrading  himself  to  be  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  freaks  of  tyranny  of  Francis, 
or  to  hear  one  nobleman  urge  another 
nobleman  in  the  most  pressing  way  to 
dishonor  ;  for  what  else  was  it  when  he 
asked  the  Count  to  impeach  his  sworn 
comrades,  and  especially  the  Prince 
Carignan  (Charles  Albert)  ?  One  would 
fain  turn  away  from  this  spectacle,  al¬ 
though  it  is  a  great  satisfaction,  after 
these  attempts  to  seduce,  to  refresh  one’s 
self  with  the  chivalrous  steadfastness  of 
the  Italian.  Our  concern  at  present, 
however,  is  only  with  the  fine-spun 
theories  of  the  man,  and  not  with  his 
moral  worth.  He  thought  there  would 
be  no  more  ground  for  alarm  from  Ja¬ 
cobins,  anarchists,  and  open  revolution¬ 
ists,  if  a  government  were  not  weak  and 
already  actually  ruined.  "  No,the  preach¬ 
ing  of  these  cannibals  can  no  longer  give 
any  cause  for  fear.  But  it  is  different  with 
the  so-called  pure  Liberals,  the  doctrin¬ 
aires,  the  philanthropists,  those  who 
band  themselves  together  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  enlightenment  and  of  gen¬ 
eral  civilization.  .  .  .  These  are  the 
men,  the  opinions,  the  propaganda, 
which  do  injury  to  governments  in 
peaceful  times  ;  these  are  what  alone  we 

*  Gualterio  had  before  this  published  a  letter 
of  Confalonieri’s  brother-in-law,  Casati,  which 
gives  information  about  this  visit.  A  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  long  interview  is  given  by  Tabar- 
rini,  pp.  rs5-i88. 
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have  now  to  fear  and  extirpate.  Their 
opinions  are  gilded  ;  they  are  listened 
to ;  they  insinuate  themselves  slowly 
into  the  mind  ;  they  seduce,  persuade, 
corrupt  the  very  people  who  would  be 
horrified  by  revolutionary  ideas  if  they 
appeared  in  less  seductive  guises.  .  .  . 
Your  adherents  are  now  our  only  foes. 
.  .  .  You  see  that  I  am  open  with  you. 
.  .  .  The  times  are  gone  by  when  poli¬ 
tics  was  an  art  of  secrecy  and  deception  ; 
it  is  now  one  of  openness  and  publicity 
( J  ).  Austria  makes  no  mystery  in  the 
world  of  its  political  principles.  It  is 
strong  enough  to  uphold  them  uncondi¬ 
tionally  in  its  own  States,  and  it  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  listened  to  and  respected  to  make 
them  accepted  in  other  States.  Europe 
will  come  to  see  that  it  owes  its  preser¬ 
vation  to  it.  France  will  attend  to  us 
better  than  it  has  yet  done.  I  venture 
to  pledge  my  word  that  Europe  will  in 
a  few  years  be  more  peaceful  than  it  has 
ever  been  before.”  “In  a  few  years” 
Turkish  dominion  in  Greece  was  over¬ 
thrown  against  the  will  of  Austria,  the 
legitimate  dynasty  in  France  was  de¬ 
throned,  /mfu/es  had  become  chronic  in 
Paris,  and  downright  insurrection  flamed 
in  Poland,  in  Italy,  in  Spain. 

It  is  known  that  the  Chancellor  never 
learned  anything  from  all  this,  but  re¬ 
mained  after,  as  before  the  July  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  man  of  Carlsbad  and  Laibach 
still.  His  Autobiography  shows  that  in 
1844 — nay,  even  in  1852 — after  his  whole 
system,  his  Weltordnung  had  broken 
down,  he  still  cherished  the  same  views. 
“It  has  seldom  happened  to  me,”  said 
he,  in  1834,  to  Vamhagen,  ”  and  in  im¬ 
portant  things  never,  to  have  to  retract 
anything  or  to  confess  myself  to  have 
been  wrong.”  Reaction  remained  his 
political  ideal,  and  he  believed  himself  to 
be  a  Conservative,  whereas  he  was  only 
an  inverted  revolutionary.  The  funda¬ 
mental  error  of  continental  politicians  of 
the  two  opposite  schools,  who  always 
identify  reaction  and  conservatism,  and 
look  upon  the  Church  as  the  necessary 
ally  of  the  Conservative  interest,  was 
thoroughly  shared  in  by  Metternich  and 
his  school.  The  true  Conservative  has 
too  firm  a  belief  in  the  preserving  powers 
of  society  to  seek  to  help  them  by  vio¬ 
lent  reaction.  He  thinks  superstition 
and  priestcraft  a  greater  danger  to  the 
State  or  to  peaceful  development  than 


freedom  and  publicity,  which  are  the 
only  atmosphere  for  sound  normal  life. 
To  the  reactionary,  on  the  other  hand 
an  artificial  standstill,  where  possible 
artificial  retrogression,  artificially  main¬ 
tained  secrecy  and  darkness  and  silence, 
constitute  the  sum  of  all  statesmanship, 
and  the  very  breath  of  life  of  its  activity. 
Unlimited  freedom  does  not  frighten  the 
Conservative  so  long  as  the  supremacy 
of  law  is  not  called  in  question.  He  al¬ 
lows  the  laity  to  speak  and  write,  so  long 
as  politicians  alone  are  allowed  to  act. 
He  stands  in  no  way  opposed  to  change, 
but  only  to  overthrow,  just  as  also  he 
does  not  contend  against  alteration  of 
laws  according  to  times  and  circum¬ 
stances,  but  only  to  legislation  according 
to  priori  theories.  The  reactionary, 
on  the  other  hand,  resembles  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  his  partiality  for  such  theories, 
and  for  violent  production  of  certain 
definite  social  conditions,  and  in  his  im¬ 
patience  of  the  opinions  of  others.  Now 
Metternich  was  the  archetype  of  the  re¬ 
actionary  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and, 
what  is  worse,  he  was  so,  not  from  tem¬ 
perament,  like  his  master,  who  could  en¬ 
dure  no  contradiction,  nor  from  convic¬ 
tion,  like  Joseph  de  Maistre.  Convic¬ 
tion  came  in  his  case  as  an  afterthought, 
and  his  temperament  was  mild,  good- 
hearted,  and  disposed  to  toleration.  . 

The  whole  profound  political  wisdom 
of  which  he  knew  how  to  talk  so  much 
was  at  bottom  nothing  but  the  old  Aus¬ 
trian  policy  which  prevailed  before  the 
time  of  Joseph  II.,  and  to  which  the 
Emperor  Francis  obstinately  desired  to 
return  after  his  unhappy  experiment  with 
Stadion.  It  was  the  will  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis,  from  first  to  last,  that  de¬ 
cided  things,  and  Metternich  was  only 
its  most  willing  and  obedient  instrument. 
Of  course  he  will  have  us  believe  that 
he  did  everything,  and  the  I,  I,  I,  adsum 
qui  feci,  is  especially  in  these  posthu¬ 
mous  delineations  intolerably  prominent. 
He  is  reported  to  have  once  said  in  his 
exile  that  he  had  often  ruled  Europe, 
but  never  Austria  ;  in  other  words,  that 
he  had  no  power  in  internal  affairs,  but 
was  omnipotent  in  foreign  relations. 
That  is  also,  however,  to  be  taken  with 
reserve  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  at  home 
Francis,  and  Francis  alone,  prescribed 
what  was  to  be  done.  Metternich  was 
only  the  adroit  servant  who  found  the 
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ways  and  means  to  do  the  thing  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  who  at  the  same  time  set 
out  that  which  happened — or  did  not 
happen — in  high-sounding  philosophical 
phrases  ;  and  when  the  hard,  self-willed, 
spoiled  Sovereign  had  departed  this  life, 
then  the  Minister,  long  before  crystal¬ 
lized  into  a  Polonius,  carried  on  the 
play  from  his  own  hand,  because  it  had 
become  to  him  a  second  nature,  and  he 
really  believed  that  thoughts  stood  be¬ 
hind  his  phraseology. 

Varnhagen  tells  us  how,  in  the  year  of 
Francis’s  death,  he  visited  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  in  Baden,  and  how  astonished  he 
was  at  his  toleration.  Everything  the 
Minister  then  said  sounds  like  a  chapter 
out  of  the  just  published  Autobiography  : 
there  are  the  same  commonplaces,  ex¬ 
pressed  often  in  the  same  words — a 
proof,  by  the  way,  what  a  good  listener 
and  what  a  faithful  reporter  Varnhagen 
was.  There  is  the  same  self-sufficient, 
pedantic,  didactic  tone  which  became, 
by  degrees,  “  excessive  and  very  weari¬ 
some,”  but  there  is  also  the  same  fair¬ 
ness  to  persons  of  another  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  The  ”  powerful  attraction  which 
he  possessed  in  so  rich  a  degree  for  the 
most  diverse  natures  was  due  to  this, 
that  he  left  your  mind  and  intelligence 
perfectly  free.”  So,  again,  he  spread 
“harmless  freedom  and  security,”  and 
admitted  the  opinions  of  his  guests,  al¬ 
though  the  flow  of  his  talk  seldom  suf¬ 
fered  them  to  be  expressed  ;  nay,  he 
boasts  that  nobody  understood  the  value 
of  freedom  of  speech  better  than  he,  and 
he  could  even  enjoy  Heine’s  attacks, 
provided  his  vanity  was  not  the  loser  ; 
he  knows  “  in  business  neither  love  nor 
hatred  “  persons  are  for  him  entirely 
excluded  from  consideration,”  etc.; 
exactly  as  in  the  “  Key  to  the  Explana¬ 
tion  of  my  Way  of  Thinking  and  Act¬ 
ing.”  There  is  much  self-deception  in 
all  this,  and  even  the  shrewd  Varnhagen 
was  deceived  by  it ;  but  there  is  some 
truth  in  it,  nevertheless.  A  fine  and 
just  judgment  of  men  is  one  of  Metter- 
nich’s  best  p>oints,  and  tl\is  psycho¬ 
logical  insight,  as  well  as  indifference  to 
criticism,  increased  in  him  as  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  life.  The  inexorable  tyranny 
of  the  press,  the  Carlsbad  resolutions, 
and  everything  of  that  sort  must,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  referred  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  Francis,  whom  Metternich  served 


only  too  submissively.  But  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  limits  of  Metternich’s 
toleration.  The  Chancellor  was  before  all 
a  man  of  society,  and  obeyed  without 
troble  the  supreme  law  of  all  social  inter¬ 
course,  that  one  should  see  in  the  society 
one  visits  or  receives  only  equals,  whose 
opinion  one  is  bound  to  respect  from 
simple  good  breeding,  not  from  princi¬ 
ple  or  policy.  This  was  naturally  not 
the  case  with  him  in  official  intercourse 
with  inferiors,  where  discipline  and  hie¬ 
rarchical  subordination  are  necessary. 
Nor  was  it  so  with  him  in  public  life, 
and  toward  social  equals,  whose  na¬ 
tures  were  totally  different  from  his  own. 
But  that  was  not  intolerance,  but  a  defect 
in  understanding  them.  He  knew  how  to 
estimate  all  varieties  of  men  of  his  own 
category,  and  gave  them  their  due.  He 
could  even  come  to  an  understanding 
with  a  Napoleon,  highly  as  he  surpassed 
him,  and  fantastic  as  he  could  be,  be¬ 
cause  he  spoke  the  same  kind  of  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  he  could  not  possibly  do  so 
with  a  Canning  or  a  Stein,  because  the 
Realist  could  see  nothing  but  enthusiasts 
or  reprobates  in  such  idealists.  Now 
he  who  does  not  understand  idealism 
does  not  understand  reality  perfectly 
either.  Ideas  which  have  become  facts 
are  realities,  and  to  mistake  them  even 
after  they  have  become  facts  is  just  — 
narrowness.  A  true  statesman  must 
have  seen  that  in  the  years  1815-1830 
revolution,  as  a  destructive  force  was 
no  match  for  the  reinvigorated  preserv¬ 
ing  powers  of  society,  and  that  to  perse¬ 
cute  it  could  only  be  to  give  if  new 
strength,  as  it  has  actually  done.  A 
true  statesman  must  have  seen  that  revo¬ 
lution  as  a  moving  force  was  a  fact  which 
could  not  be  suppressed,  and  that  he 
*had  consequently  to  reckon  with  it,  and 
not  waste  his  time  and  trouble  trying  to 
annihilate  it,  and  Metternich,  who  tried 
this,  was  in  nowise  better  than  the  nar¬ 
row  politicians  of  the  democratic  school, 
who  imagined  that  one  could  and  must 
extirpate  the  Conservative  forces  from 
the  national  life.  Metternich’s  anti¬ 
revolutionary  policy — or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  anti-revolutionary  policy 
of  the  Emperor  F'rancis  which  Metter¬ 
nich  applied,  reduced  to  a  system,  and 
finally  believed  in — has  been  bitterly 
avenged  on  its  heirs..  Thirty-three  beau¬ 
tiful  years  of  peace,  which  seemed  to 
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have  been  as  it  were  made  for  the  very 
purpose  of  affording  the  continental  na¬ 
tions  a  time  of  apprenticeship  to  the  art 
of  self-government,  were  lost,  and  the 
result  was  the  immaturity  of  1848,  un¬ 
der  the  consequences  of  which  we  still 
labor.  It  is  not  enough  that  one  is  a 
perfect  diplomatist,  as  Metternich  un¬ 
doubtedly  was,  to  be  also  a  great  guiding 
statesman. 

But  were  not  the  years  of  peace  his 
work,  and  that  of  those  who  were  of  the 
same  mind  with  him  ?  And  is  this  bless¬ 
ing  of  forty  years’  peace  to  be  rated  so 
low  ?  Certainly  not  >  but  it  is  by  no 
means  so  clearly  made  out,  as  it  would 
appear  from  Mettemich’s  representation 
of  it,  that  the  long  peace  was  the  work 
of  the  diplomatists  assembled  at  Vienna. 
Much  was  spoken  there  about  balance  of 
power,  and  much  was  spoken  there  about 
virtue,  but  it  all  issued  in  a  higgling 
about  souls.  Talleyrand  denounced  the 
division  of  Poland  with  all  the  chival¬ 
rous  indignation  which  became  him  so 
well,  but  he  resisted  its  restoration, 
if  that  were  to  be  purchased  at  the 
price  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia. 
Geographical,  historical,  nay,  even  mili¬ 
tary  considerations,  were  not  from  first  to 
last  taken  into  consideration.  On  the 
occasion  of  previous  treaties  of  peace, 
it  was  asked  what  province  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  conqueror  for  his  protection, 
what  *one  would  open  an  outlet  for  his 
trade,  what  combinations  would  be  for 
the  good  of  Europe  in  general  :  but  in 
Vienna  none  asked  anything,  except 
how  many  souls,  i.e,,  recruits  and  tax¬ 
payers,  it  could  get  hold  of,  but  whether 
they  were  South  or  North,  whether  they 
were  Polish,  Italian,  or  (ierman  in  na¬ 
tionality,  whether  they  were  former  sub¬ 
jects  or  new  accessions — that  was  all 
sentimentality  and  enthusiasm  to  the 
great  Realists  who  had  all  gone  more  or 
less  to  Napoleon’s  school.  Even  the 
Utrecht  peace,  in  which  the  conquerors 
gave  away  quite  as  light-heartedly  every 
advantage  they  had  gained,  showed  more 
political  wisdom,  for  it  took  for  its  basis 
the  traditions  of  Europe,  and  the  organic 
historical  conditions  and  interests  which 
had  grown  up,  whereas  chance  and  ca¬ 
price  supplied  the  rule  for  everything  at 
Vienna.  No ;  the  Vienna  Congress, 
which,  moreover,  was  not  led  by  Met- 
temich,  but  by  Talleyrand,  had  little 


merit  in  producing  the  forty  years’ 
peace.  These  were  the  consequence  of 
the  universal  need  for  rest,  and  the  pro¬ 
found  exhaustion  of  Europe,  and  not 
the  consequence  of  wise  combinations 
on  the  part  of  the  diplomatists  of  Vi¬ 
enna.  What  new  statesmanlike  thought 
was  there  realized  at  Vienna  ?  Was  the 
famous  balance  of  power  really  estab¬ 
lished  there  ?  Will  any  one  seriously 
assert  that  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  which 
certainly  contributed  as  much  as  the 
other  three  Powers  to  the  downfall  of 
the  common  enemy,  counted  for  as 
much  after  1815  as  any  one  of  the  other 
four  Powers  ?  On  what,  then,  did  this 
balance  of  power  rest  but  on  the  dis¬ 
memberment  and  subjection  of  two 
great  civilized  peoples  }  But,  it  will  be 
said,  that  was  also  the  case  with  the 
Westphalian  Peace,  which  yet  so  many 
historians  extol  as  the  greatest  diplo¬ 
matic  masterpiece  of  all  times.  Yes, 
but  Germany  and  Italy  had  recovered  in 
1815  the  consciousness  of  nationality 
they  had  completely  lost  in  1648,  which 
alters  the  case  entirely.  And  little  as  a 
German  can  praise  the  Westphalian 
Peace  he  must  yet  confess  that  France, 
which  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  contended  at  the  head  of  Europe 
against  the  thirst  of  the  Hapsburgs  for 
the  empire  of  the  world,  understood  its 
task  in  MUnster  better,  and  knew  better 
how  to  execute  it,  than  Austria  under¬ 
stood  or  fulfilled  its  task  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when 
their  respective  parts  were  transposed. 
For  even  were  one  to  admit  that  Metter¬ 
nich  had  a  right  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  Europe  to  those  of  Austria,  it  'is  still 
very  questionable  whether  he  did  this 
effectively — and  whether  he  thus  intro¬ 
duced  any  new  idea  into  history.  Had 
not  Thugut  and  Cobenzl  already  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  Italian  policy  of  Metternich  ? 
And  even  if  one  acknowledges  that  it 
was  conformable  to  the  German  and  im¬ 
perial  traditions  of  Austria  to  prefer  seek¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  its  position  as  a  great 
power  in  Germany  and  Italy  rather  than 
in  the  East,  and  that  it  needed  a  states¬ 
manlike  genius  of  the  first  rank  to  strike 
out  voluntarily  into  this  new  path,  which 
then  offered  so  many  fewer  difficulties 
than  it  now  does  since  the  awakening  of 
the  feeling  of  nationality  in  the  motley 
Austrian  Empire,  and  which  has  only 
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been  forcibly  entered  upon  in  our  own 
day — the  way  in  which  the  two  depend¬ 
encies  of  Austria  in  Central  Europe, 
Germany  and  Italy,  were  ruled,  remains 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity  an  extremely 
short-sighted  one,  and  in  the  latter 
country  even  a  brutal  one,  which,  like 
all  short-sighted  and  violent  government, 
could  only  weaken  the  governing  state. 
And  what  good  did  Prince  Metternich's 
conservative  Eastern  policy  do  him  ? 
Did  Greece  not  free  itself  in  spite  of 
it  ?  Was  not  the  influence  of  Russia  at 
Constantinople  greater  after  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  than  before  it  ?  Did  it 
hinder  the  alliance  of  Hunkiar  Iskelessi  ? 
Did  it  withdraw  the  Danubian  Princi¬ 
palities  from  Russian  influence  ?  And 
what  was  gained  by  the  blind  fear  of 
Russia  which  Metternich  and  his 
creature  Gentz  at  that  time  brought 
into  vogue,  which  has  paralyzed  Central 
Europe  and  kept  it  in  a  tremor  for  forty 
years,  and  which  has  not  even  yet  disap¬ 
peared,  after  we  have  had  so  many 
proofs  of  the  aggressive  impotence  of 
that  power,  and  after  every  liberated 
province  of  Turkey  has  developed  into 
a  secret  enemy  of  its  liberator  ? 

And  the  part  of  leader  of  Europe, 
which  the  Chancellor  fain  ascribes  to 
himself,  how  long  did  it  last  ?  Not  ten 
years  passed  after  the  Congress  when 
Austria  was  everywhere  compelled  to 
terms,  where  it  hoped  to  lead.  Neither 
Canning,  nor  even  VillMe,  neither  Nicho¬ 
las,  nor  even  Frederick  William  III., 
went  in  tow  after  Austria  ;  and  in  fact  it 
was  Russia  or  the  Western  Powers  which 
gave  the  decisive  word  in  all  European 
questions,  and  not  Austria. 

That  ought  not  to  make  us  blind  to 
Metternich  s  services  to  Austria  and 
Europe  in  a  difficult  time ;  only  we 
should  not  forget  how  dear  he  has  rated 
these  services  himself.  Metternich,  who 


guided  Austria  between  1809  and  1813 
past  the  most  threatening  rocks  with  vigi¬ 
lance,  adroitness,  and  decision,  let  the 
ship  he  saved  rot  and  go  to  pieces,  be¬ 
cause  he  thought  that  the  constitution 
which  had  enabled  it  to  weather  the 
most  dangerous  storm  must  also  serve 
for  the  calm  sea,  and  that  every  im¬ 
provement  only  threatened  its  existence. 
There  were  two  Metterniches,  indeed — 
one  before  and  another  after  1815.  Not 
that  Metternich  had  suddenly  altered  at 
forty — nobody  alters — but  the  situation 
was  a  different  one,  and  youth  had  now 
departed  from  him.  Metternich  had  no 
originality,  but  he  had  a  high  talent  for 
adaptation.  Pie  allowed  himself  to  be 
determined  by  things  and  men  ;  he  did 
not  determine  things  or  men.  Even 
where  he  won  men  to  his  person,  he  was 
unable  to  win  them  to  his  ideas,  just  be¬ 
cause  those  ideas  were  wanting  in  all 
originality  and  all  positive  substance. 
Even  in  the  field  of  diplomacy,  where 
his  proper  importance  lay,  he  was  greater 
in  defence  than  in  attack,  just  because 
there  is  something  creative  in  the  offen¬ 
sive,  and  he  lacked  the  creative  power 
entirely.  At  last  he  persuaded  himself, 
as  we  all  willingly  do,  that  his  disposi¬ 
tions  and  capacities  were  the  results  of 
reflection  and  will.  His  want  of  crea¬ 
tive  power  made  him  believe  that  politi¬ 
cal  life  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with 
the  creative,  but  only  with  the  conserva¬ 
tive  activity.  He  thus  suffered  the  quali¬ 
ties  which  he  had  developed  in  the 
strain  of  the  moment  and  in  the  fresh¬ 
ness  of  youth  to  slumber  in  tranquil 
times  and  in  old  age,  because  no  lively 
excitement  stirred  them  from  without 
and  called  them  into  activity.  Metter¬ 
nich  the  practical  man  became  Metter¬ 
nich  the  theoretical.  It  is  a  pity  only 
that  the  latter  wrote  the  history  of  the 
former. — Contemporary  Review. 


SHAM  ADMIRATION  IN  LITERATURE. 

BY  JAMES  PAYN. 

In  all  highly  civilized  communities  pre-  offers  to  learning  ;  but  after  a  while  pre¬ 
tence  is  prominent,  and  sooner  or  later  tence  becomes  systematized,  gathers 
invades  the  regions  of  literature.  In  the  strength  from  numbers  and  impunity, 
beginning  this  is  not  altogether  to  be  and  rears  its  head  in  such  a  manner  as 
reprobated  ;  it  is  the  rude  horhage  which  to  suggest  it  has  some  body  and  sub¬ 
ignorance,  conscious  of  its  disgrace,  stance  belonging  to  it.  In  England 
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literary  pretence  is  more  universal  than 
elsewhere  from  our  method  of  education. 
When  young  gentlemen  from  ten  to 
sixteen  are  set  to  study  poetry  (^a  sub¬ 
ject  for  which  not  one  in  a  hundred  has 
the  least  taste  or  capability  even  when 
he  reads  it  in  his  own  language)  in 
Greek  and  Latin  authors,  it  is  only  a 
natural  consequence  that  their  views 
upon  it  should  be  slightly  artificial.  The 
youth  who  objected  to  the  alphabet  that 
it  seemed  hardly  worth  while  to  have 
gone  thnough  so  much  to  have  acquired 
so  little,  was  exceptionally  sagacious  ; 
the  more  ordina^  lad  conceives  that 
what  has  cost  him  so  much  time  and 
trouble,  and  entailed  so  many  pains  and 
penalties,  must  needs  have  something 
in  it,  though  it  has  never  met  his  eye. 
Hence  arises  our  public  opinion  upon 
the  ancient  classics,  which  I  am  afraid 
is  somewhat  different  from  (what  painters 
term)  the  private  view.  If  you  take 
the  ordinary  admirer  of  ./Eschylus,  for 
example — not  the  scholar,  but  the  man 
who  has  had  what  he  believes  to  be  “  a 
liberal  education” — and  appeal  to  his 
opinion  upon  some  passage  in  a  Brit 
ish  dramatist,  say  Shakespeare,  it  is  ten 
to  one  that  he  shows  not  only  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  author  (the  odds  are  twenty 
to  one  about  that)^  but  utter  inability  to 
grasp  the  point  in  question  ;  it  is  too 
deep  for  him,  and  especially  too  subtle. 
If  you  are  cruel  enough  to  press  him, 
he  will  unconsciously  betray  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  felt  a  line  of  poetry 
in  his  life.  He  honestly  believes  that 
the  Sei’en  against  Thebes  is  one  of  the 
greatest  works  that  ever  were  written, 
just  as  a  child  believes  the  same  of  the 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom.  A 
great  wit  once  observed,  when  bored  by 
the  praises  of  a  man  who  spoke  six  lan¬ 
guages,  that  he  had  known  a  man  to  speak 
a  dozen  and  yet  not  say  a  word  worth 
hearing  in  any  of  them.  The  humor  of 
the  remark,  as  sometimes  happens,  has 
caused  its  wisdom  to  be  underrated  ;  for 
the  fact  is  that,  in  very  many  cases,  all  the 
intelligence  of  which  a  mind  is  capable 
is  expended  upon  the  mere  acquisition 
of  a  foreign  language.  As  to  getting  any¬ 
thing  out  of  it  in  the  way  of  ideas,  and 
especii\)ly  of  poetical  ones,  that  is  al¬ 
most  never  attained.  There  are,  in¬ 
deed,  many  who  have  a  special  facility 
for  languages,  but  in  their  case  (with  a 
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few  exceptions)  one  may  say  without 
uncharity  that  the  acquisition  of  ideas  is 
not  their  object,  though  if  they  did  ac¬ 
quire  them  they  would  probably  be  new 
ones.  The  majority  of  us,  however, 
have  much  difficulty  in  surmounting  the 
obstacle  of  an  alien  tongue  ;  and  when 
we  have  done  so  we  are  naturally  inclined 
to  overrate  the  advantages  thus  attained. 
Every  one  knows  the  poor  creature  who 
quotes  French  on  all  occasions  with  a 
certain  stress  on  the  accent,  designed  to 
arouse  a  doubt  in  his  hearers  as  to 
whether  he  was  not  actually  born  in  Paris. 
He,  of  course,  is  a  low  specimen  of  the 
class  in  question,  but  almost  all  of  us  de¬ 
rive  a  certain  intellectual  gratification 
from  the  mastery  of  another  language, 
and  as  we' gradually  attain  to  it,  whenever 
we  find  a  meaning  we  are  apt  to  mistake 
it  for  a  beauty.*  Nay,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  admire  this  or  that  (even) 
British  poet  from  the  fact  that  here  and 
there  his  meaning  has  gleamed  upon  them 
with  all  the  charm  that  accompanies  un¬ 
expectedness. 

Since  classical  learning  is  compulsory 
with  us,  this  bastard  admiration  is  much 
more  often  excited  with  respect  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets.  Men  may  not 
only  go  through  the  whole  curriculum 
of  a  university  education,  but  take  high 
honors  in  it,  without  the  least  intel¬ 
lectual  advantage  beyond  the  acquisition 
of  a  few  quotations.  This  is  not,  of 
course  (good  heavens  !),  because  the 
classics  have  nothing  to  teach  us  in  the 
way  of  poetical  ideas,  but  simply  be¬ 
cause  to  the  ordinary  mind  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  a  poetical  idea  is  very  difficult, 
and  when  conveyed  in  a  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  is  impossible.  If  the  same  student 
had  given  the  same  time — a  monstrous 
thought,  of  course,  but  not  impractica¬ 
ble — to  the  cultivation  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  old  dramatists,  or  even  to  the 
more  modern  English  poets  and 
thinkers,  he  would  certainly  have  got 
more  out  of  them,  though  he  would  have 
missed  the  delicate  suggestiveness  of  the 

*  Since  the  above  was  written  my  attention 
has  been  called  to  the  following  remark  of  De 
Quincey  :  “As  must  ever  be  the  case  with 
readers  not  sufficiently  masters  of  a  language 
t«»  bring  the  true  pretensions  of  a  work  to  any 
test  of  feeling,  they  are  forever  mistaking 
for  some  pleasure  conferred  by  the  writer 
what  is  in  fact  the  pleasure  naturally  attached 
to  the  sense  of  a  difficulty  overcome. 
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Greek  aorist  and  the  exquisite  subtleties 
of  the  particle  de.  Having  acquired 
these  last,  however,  and  not  for  nothing, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  esteem 
them  very  highly,  and,  being  unable  to 
popularize  them  at  dinner  parties  and 
the  like,  he  falls  back  upon  praise  of  the 
classics  generally. 

Such  are  the  circumstances  which, 
more  particularly  in  this  country,  have 
led  to  a  well-nigh  universal  habit  of 
literary  lying — of  a  pretence  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  certain  works  of  which  in  reality 
we  know  very  little,  and  for  which,  if  we 
knew  more,  we  should  perhaps  care  less. 

There  are  certain  books  which  are 
standard,  and  as  it  were  planted  in  the 
British  soil,  before  which  the  great 
majority  of  us  bow  the  knee  and  doff  the 
cap  with  a  reverence  that,  in  its  igno¬ 
rance,  reminds  one  of  fetish  worship,  and, 
in  its  affectation,  of  the  passion  for  high 
art.  The  works  without  which,  we  are 
told  at  book  auctions,  “  no  gentleman’s 
library  can  be  considered  complete,” 
are  especially  the  objects  of  this  adora¬ 
tion.  The  Rambler^  for  example,  is  one 
of  them.  I  was  once  shut  up  for  a  week 
of  snow-storms  in  a  mountain  inn,  with 
the  Rambler  and  one  other  publication. 
The  latter  was  a  shepherd’s  guide,  with 
illustrations  of  the  way  in  which  sheep 
are  marked  by  their  various  owners  for 
the  purpose  of  identification  :  “  Crop¬ 
ped  near  ear,  upper  key  bitted  far,  a 
pop  on  the  head  and  another  at  the  tail 
head,  ritted,  and  with  two  red  strokes 
down  both  shoulders,”  etc.  It  was 
monotonous,  but  I  confess  that  there 
were  times  when  I  felt  it  some  comfort 
in  having  that  picture-book  to  fall  back 
upon  to  alternate  with  the  Rambler. 

The  essay,  like  port  wine,  I  have 
noticed,  requires  age  for  its  due  apprecia¬ 
tion.  I.«igh  Hunt's comprises 
some  admirable  essays,  but  the  general 
public  have  not  a  word  to  say  for  them  ; 
it  may  be  urged  that  that  is  because  they 
had  not  read  the  Indicator.  But  why 
then  do  they  praise  the  Rambler  and 
Montaigne  ?  That  comforting  word, 
"  Mesopotamia,”  which  has  been  so 
often  alluded  to  in  religious  matters,  has 
many  a  parallel  in  profane  literature. 

A  good  deal  of  this  mock  worship  is 
of  course  due  to  abject  cowardice.  A 
man  who  says  he  doesn’t  like  the 
Rambler  runs,  with  some  ^folks,  the 


risk  of  being  thought  a  fool ;  but  he 
is  sure  to  be  thought  that,  for  some¬ 
thing  or  another,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  ;  and,  at  all  events,  why  should 
he  not  content  himself,  when  the 
Rambler  is  belauded,  with  holding  his 
tongue  and  smiling  acquiescence  ?  It 
must  be  conceded  that  there  are  a  few 
persons  who  really  have  read  the  Ram¬ 
bler^  a  work,  of  course,  I  am  merely 
using  as  a  type  of  its  class.  In  their 
young  days  it  was  used  as  a  school-book, 
and  thought  necessary  as  a  part  of  polite 
education  ;  and  as  they  have  read  little 
or  nothing  since,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  they  should  stick  to  their  colors. 
Indeed  the  French  satirist’s  boast  that 
he  could  predicate  the  views  of  any  man 
with  regard  to  both  worlds  if  he  were 
only  supplied  with  the  simple  date  of 
his  age  and  his  income,  is  quite  true  in 
the  general  with  regard  to  literary  taste. 
Given  the  age  of  the  ordinary  indi¬ 
vidual — that  is  to  say  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  “  fond  of  books,  but  who  has 
really  no  time  for  reading” — and  it 
is  easy  enough  to  guess  his  literary 
idols.  They  are  the  gods  of  his  youth, 
and,  whether  he  has  been  ”  suckled  in 
a  creed  outworn”  or  not,  he  knows  no 
other.  These  persons,  however,  rarely 
give  their  opinion  about  literary  matters 
except  on  compulsion  ;  they  are  harm¬ 
less  and  truthful.  The  tendency  of 
society  in  general,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
not  only  to  praise  the  Rambler,  which 
they  have  not  read,  but  to  express  a 
noble  scorn  for  those  who  have  read  it 
and  don’t  like  it.  I  remember,  as  a 
young  man,  being  greatly  struck  by  the 
independence  of  character  exhibited  by 
Miss  Bronte  in  a  certain  confession  she 
made  in  respect  to  Miss  Austen’s  novels. 
It  was  at  a  period  when  everybody  pro¬ 
fessed  to  adore  them,  and  especially  the 
great  guns  of  literature.  Walter  Scott 
thought  more  highly  of  the  genius  of 
the  author  of  Mansfield  Park  even  than 
of  that  of  his  favorite.  Miss  Edgeworth. 
Macaulay  speaks  of  her  as  though  she 
were  the  eclipse  of  novelists — “  first,  and 
the  rest  nowhere” — though  his  opinion, 
it  is  true,  lost  something  of  its  force  from 
the  contempt  he  expressed  for  “  the 
rest,”  among  whom  were  some  much 
better  ones.  Dr.  Whewell,  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  type  of  mind,  had  Mansfield  Park, 
I  believe,  read  to  him  on  his  death-bed. 
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And,  indeed,  up  to  the  present  date, 
some  highly  cultured  persons  of  my 
acquaintance  take  the  same  view.  They 
may  be  very  possibly  right,  but  that  is 
no  reason  why  the  people  who  have 
never  read  Miss  Austen’s  novels — and 
very  few  have — should  ape  the  fashion. 
Now  the  authoress  of  Jane  Eyre  did  not 
derive  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
the  works  of  the  other  Jane.  “  I  know 
it's  very  wrong,”  she  modestly  said, 
“  but  the  fact  is  I  can’t  read  them. 
They  have  not  got  story  enough  in  them 
to  engage  my  attention.  I  don’t  want 
my  blood  curdled,  but  I  like  it  stirred. 
She  strikes  me  as  milk-and-watery,  and, 
to  say  truth,  as  dull.” 

This  opinion  she  has,  in  effect,  re¬ 
peated  in  her  published  writings,  but  I 
had  only  heard  her  verbal  expression  of 
it  ;  and  I  admired  her  courage.  If  she 
had  l)een  a  man,  struggling,  as  she  then 
was,  for  a  position  in  literature,  she 
would  not  have  dared  to  say  half  as 
much.  For,  what  is  very  curious,  the 
advocates  of  the  classic,  authors — those 
I  mean  whom  antiquity  has  more  or  less 
hallowed — instead  of  pitying  those  un¬ 
happy  wights  who  confess  their  want  of 
appreciation  of  them,  fly  at  them  with 
bludgeons,  and  dance  upon  their  pros¬ 
trate  bodies  with  clogs. 

For  who  would  rush  on  a  benighted  man. 

And  give  him  two  black  eyes  for  being  blind  ? 

inquires  the  poet.  I  answer,  “  lots  of 
people,”  and  especially  those  who  wor¬ 
ship  the  pagan  divinities  of  literature. 
The  same  thing  happens — but  their  fury 
is  more  excusable,  because  they  have 
less  natural  intelligence — with  the  lovers 
of  music.  Instead  of  being  sorry  for  the 
poor  folks  who  have  ‘  ‘  no  ear,  ’  ’  and  whom 
"  a  little  music  in  the  evening”  bores 
to  extremity,  they  overwhelm  them  with 
reproaches  for  what  is  in  fact  a  natural 
infirmity.  ”  You  Goth  !  you  Vandal  !” 
they  exclaim,  ”  how  contemptible  is  the 
creature  who  has  no  music  in  his  soul  !” 
Which  is  really  very  rude.  Even  per¬ 
sons  who  are  not  musical  have  their  feel¬ 
ings.  "  Hath  not  a  Jew  ears?” — that 
is  to  say,  though  they  have  “no  ear,” 
they  understand  what  is  abusive  lan¬ 
guage,  and  resent  it. 

I  am  not  saying  one  word  against 
established  reputations  in  literature. 
The  very  fact  of  their  being  established 
(even  the  Rambler^  for  example,  has  its 


merits)  is  in  their  favor  ;  and,  indeed, 
some  of  the  works  I  shall  refer  to  are 
masterpieces.  My  objection  is  to  the 
sham  admiration  of  them,  which  does 
their  authors  no  good  (for  their  circula¬ 
tion  is  now  of  no  consequence  to  them), 
and  is  injurious  not  only  to  modern 
writers  (who  are  generally  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  base  comparison),  but  especially 
to  the  utterers  of  this  false  coin  them¬ 
selves.  One  cannot  tell  falsehoods, 
even  about  one’s  views  in  literature, 
without  injury  to  one’s  morals,  yet  to 
“  tell  the  truth  and  shame  the  devil  ”  is 
easy,  as  it  would  seem,  compared  with 
telling  the  truth  and  defying  the  critics. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  intrepidity  of 
Miss  Bront6  in  this  matter ;  and, 
curiously  enough,  it  is  women  who  have 
the  most  courage  in  the  expression  of 
their  literary  opinions.  It  may  be  said, 
of  course,  that  this  is  due  to  the  audacity 
of  ignorance,  and  a  well-known  line  may 
be  quoted  (for  some  people,  as  I  have 
said,  are  rude)  in  which  certain  angels 
(who  are  not  women)  are  represented  as 
being  afraid  to  tread  in  certain  places. 
But  I  am  speaking  of  women  who  are 
great  readers.  Miss  Martineau  once 
confessed  to  me  that  she  could  see  no 
beauties  in  Tom  Jones.  “  Of  course,” 
she  said,  “  the  coarseness  disgusts  me, 
but,  apart  from  that,  I  see  no  sort  of 
merit  in  it.”  "  What?”  I  replied,  “no 
humor,  no  knowledge  of  human  life  ?” 
“  No  ;  to  me  it  is  a  wearisome  book.” 

I  disagreed  with  her  very  much  upon 
that  point,  and  do  so  still  ;  yet,  apart 
from  the  coarseness  (which  does  not 
disgust  everybody,  let  me  tell  you), 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  tedious  reading 
in  Tom  Jones.  At  all  events  that  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  from  such  lips  strikes 
me  as  noteworthy. 

It  may  here  be  said  that  there  are 
many  English  authors  of  old  date,  some  of 
whose  beauties  are  unintelligible  except 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
classics  ;  and  Tom  Jones  is  one  of  them. 
Many  of  the  introductions  to  the  chap¬ 
ters,  not  to  mention  a  certain  travestie  of 
an  Homeric  battle,  must  needs  be  as  wea¬ 
risome  to  those  who  are  not  scholars  as 
the  spectacle  of  a  burlesque  is  to  those 
who  have  not  seen  the  original  play. 
This  is  still  more  the  case  with  our  old 
poets,  especially  Milton.  I  very  much 
doubt,  in  spite  of  the  universal  chorus 
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to  the  contrary,  whether  Lycidas  is  much 
admired  by  readers  who  are  only  ac¬ 
quainted  with  English  literature  ;  I  am 
quite  sure  it  never  touched  their  hearts 
as,  for  example,  In  Memoriam  does. 

I  once  beheld  a  young  lady  of  great 
literary  taste,  and  of  exquisite  sensibility, 
torn  to  pieces  (figuratively)  and  trampled 
upon  by  a  great  scholar  for  venturing  to 
make  a  comparison  between  those  two 
|>oems.  Its  invocation  to  the  Muses, 
and  tbe  general  classical  air  which  per¬ 
vades  it,  had  destroyed  for  her  the  pathos 
of  Lycidas^  whereas  to  her  antagonist 
those  very  imperfections  appeared  to 
enhance  its  beauty.  I  did  not  interfere 
because  the  wretch  was  her  husband, 
and  it  would  have  been  worse  for  her  if 
I  had,  but  my  sympathies  were  entirely 
with  her.  Her  sad  fate — for  the 
massacre  took  place  in  public — would, 

I  was  well  aware,  have  the  effect  of  mak¬ 
ing  people  lie  worse  than  ever  about 
Milton.  On  that  same  evening,  while 
some  folks  were  talking  about  Mr. 
Morris’s  Earthly  Paradise^  I  heard  a 
scornful  voice  exclaim  “  Oh  !  give  me 
Paradise  Lost,"  and  with  that  gentleman 
I  did  have  it  out.  I  promptly  subjected 
him  to  cross-examination,  and  drove 
him  to  that  extremity  that  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  he  had  never  read  a  word 
of  Milton  for  forty  years,  and  even  then 
only  in  extracts  from  Enfield's  Speaker, 

With  Shakespeare— though  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  lying  about  him — the  case 
is  different,  and  especially  with  elderly 
people;  for  “in  their  day,”  as  they 
pathetically  term  it,  Shakespeare  was 
played  everywhere,  and  every  one  went 
to  the  play.  They  do  not  read  him, 
but  they  recollect  him  ;  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  his  beauties — that  is, 
with  the  better  known  of  them — and  can 
quote  him  with  manifest  appreciation. 
They  are,  intellectually,  in  a  position 
much  superior  to  that  of  a  fashionable 
lady  of  my  acquaintance  who  informed 
me  that  her  daughters  were  going  to  the 
theatre  that  night  to  see  Shakespeare’s 
“  Turning  of  the  Screw.” 

The  writer  who  has  done  most,  with¬ 
out  I  suppose  intending  it,  to  promote 
hypocrisy  in  literature  is ,  Macaulay. 
His  “  every  schoolboy  knows”  has 
frightened  thousands  into  pretending 
to  know  authors  with  whom  they  have 
not  even  a  bowing  acquaintance.  It  is 


amazing  that  a  man  who  had  read  so 
much  should  have  written  so  contemptu¬ 
ously  of  those  who  have  read  but  little  ; 
one  would  have  thought  that  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  superiority  would  have  for¬ 
bidden  such  insolence,  or  that  his  read¬ 
ing  would  have  been  extensive  enough 
to  teach  him  at  least  how  little  he  l\^d 
read  of  what  there  was  to  read  ;  since 
he  read  some  things — works  of  imagina¬ 
tion  and  humor,  for  example — to  such 
very  little  purpose,  he  might  really  have 
bragged  a  little  less.  One  feels  quite 
grateful  to  Macaulay,  however,  for  avow¬ 
ing  his  belief  that  he  was  the  only  man 
who  had  read  through  the  Faery  Queen  ; 
since  that  exonerates  everybody — I  do 
not  say  from  reading  it,  because  the  sup¬ 
position  is  preposterous — but  from  the 
necessity  of  pretending  to  have  read  it. 
The  pleasure  derived  from  that  poem  to 
most  minds  is,  I  am  convinced,  analo¬ 
gous  to  that  already  spoken  of  as  being 
imparted  by  a  foreign  author — namely, 
the  satisfaction  at  finding  it — in  places — 
intelligible.  For  the  few  who  possess 
the  poetic  faculty  it  has  great  beauties, 
but  I  observe,  from  the  extracts  that  ap- 
I>ear  in  poetic  selections  and  the  like, 
that  the  most  tedious  and  even  the  most 
monstrous  passages  are  often  the  most 
admired.  'I’he  case  of  Spenser  in  this 
respect — ;which  does  not  stand  alone  in 
ancient  English  literature — has  a  curi¬ 
ous  parallel  in  art,  where  people  are  posi¬ 
tively  found  to  go  into  ecstasies  over  a 
distorted  limb  or  a  ludicrous  inversion 
of  perspective,  simply  because  it  is  the 
work  of  an  old  master,  who  knew  no 
better,  or  followed  the  fashion  of  his 
time. 

Leigh  Hunt  read  the  Faery  Queen, 
by  the  by,  as  almost  everything  else  that 
has  been  written  in  the  English  tongue, 
and  even  Macaulay  alludes  with  rare 
commendation  to  his  “catholic  taste.” 
Of  all  authors  indeed,  and  probably  of 
all  readers,  Leigh  Hunt  had  the  keenest 
eye  for  merit  and  the  w’armest  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  it  wherever  found.  He  was 
actively  engaged  in  politics,  yet  was 
never  blind  to  the  genius  of  an  ad¬ 
versary  ;  blameless  himself  in  morals, 
he  could  admire  the  wit  of  Wycherley  ; 
and  a  free-thinker  in  religion,  he  could 
see  both  wisdom  and  beauty  in  the 
divines.  Moreover,  it  is  immensely  to 
his  credit  that  this  universal  knowledge. 
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instead  of  puffing  him  up,  only  moved 
him  to  impart  it,  and  that  next  to  the 
pleasure  he  took  in  books  was  that  he 
derived  from  teaching  others  to  take 
pleasure  in  them.  Witness  his  fF//  and 
Humor  and  his  Imagination  and  Fancy, 
to  my  mind  the  greatest  treasures  in  the 
way  of  hand-books  that  have  ever  been 
offered  to  students  of  English  literature, 
and  the  completest  antidotes  to  pretence 
in  it.  How  many  a  time,  as  a  boy,  have  I 
pondered  over  this  or  that  passage  in  the 
originals,  from  Shakespeare  to  Suckling, 
and  then  compared  it  with  the  italicized 
lines  in  his  two  volumes,  to  see  whether 
I  had  hit  upon  the  beauties  ;  and  how 
often,  alas  !  I  hit  upon  the  blots  !* 

It  is  curious  that  Leigh  Hunt,  whose 
style  has  been  so  severely  handled  (and, 
it  must  be  owned,  not  without  some 
justice)  for  its  affectations,  should  have 
been  so  genuine  (although  always  gener¬ 
ous)  in  his  criticisms.  It  was  nothing 
to  him  whether  an  author  was  old  or 
new  ;  nor  did  he  shrink  from  any  literary 
comparison  between  two  writers  when 
he  thought  it  appropriate  (and  he  was 
generally  right),  notwithstanding  all  the 
age  and  authority  that  might  be  at  the 
back  of  one  of  them.  Thackeray,  by 
the  way,  a  very  different  writer  and 
thinker,  had  this  same  outspoken  honesty 
in  the  expression  of  his  literary  taste. 
In  speaking  of  the  hero  of  Cooper’s  five 
good  novels — Leather-Stocking,  Hawk- 
eye,  etc. — he  remarks  with  quite  a  noble 
simplicity,  “  I  think  he  is  better  than 
any  of  Scott’s  lot.” 

It  is  a  "  far  cry”  from  the  Faery 
Queen  to  Childe  Harold,  which,  reckon¬ 
ing  by  years,  is  still  a  modem  poem  ;  yet 
I  wonder  how  many  persons  under  thirty 
— even  of  those  who  term  it  “  magnifi¬ 
cent” — have  ever  read  Childe  Harold. 
At  one  time  it  was  only  people  under 

*  I  remember  (when  “  I  was  but  a  little  tiny 
boy”)  I  thought  that  ”  the  fringed  curtains  of 
thine  eye  advance,”  addressed  by  Prospero  to 
Miranda,  must  needs  be  a  very  hue  line  ;  im¬ 
agine  then  my  confusion,  on  referring  for  cor¬ 
roboration  to  my  ”  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,”  as  he  truly  was,  to  find  this  passage  : 
"  Why  Shakespeare  should  have  condescended 
to  the  elaborate  nothingness,  not  to  say  non¬ 
sense,  of  this  metaphor  (for  what  is  meant  by 
’  advancing  curtains  ?  ’)  I  cannot  conceive. 
That  is  to  say,  if  he  did  condescend  ;  for  it 
looks  very  like  the  interpolation  of  some  pom¬ 
pous  declamatory  player.  Pope  h<is  put  it  into 
his  Treatise  on  the  Bathos." 


thirty  who  had  read  it ;  for  poetry  to 
the  ordinary  reader  is  the  poetry  that 
was  popular  in  his  youth  — “  no  other  is 
genuine.” 

A  dreary,  weary  poem  called  the  Excursion, 
Written  in  a  manner  which  is  my  aversion, 

is  a  couplet  the  frankness  of  which  has 
always  recommended  itself  to  me  (though 
I  like  the  Excursion)',  but,  except  for 
the  rhyme,  it  has  a  fatal  facility  of  appli¬ 
cation  to  other  long  poems.  Heaven 
forbid  that  I  should  “  with  shadowed 
hint  confuse”  the  faith  in  a  British 
classic  ;  but,  ye  gods,  how  men  have 
gaped  (in  private)  over  Childe  Harold ! 

Gil  Bias,  though  not  a  native  classic, 
is  included  in  the  articles  of  the  British 
literary  faith  ;  not  as  a  matter  of  pious 
opinion,  but  de  fide  j  a  necessity  of  in¬ 
tellectual  salvation.  I  remember  an 
interview  I  once  had  with  a  boy  of  letters 
concerning  this  immortal  work  ;  he  is  a 
well-known  writer  now,  but  at  the  time 
I  speak  of  he  was  only  budding  and 
sprouting  in  the  magazines — a  lad  of 
promise,  no  doubt,  but  given,  if  not  to 
kick  against  authority,  to  question  it, 
and,  what  was  worse,  to  question  me 
about  it,  in  an  embarrassing  manner. 
The  natural  affability  of  my  disposition 
had  caused  him,  I  suppose,  to  treat  me 
as  his  Father  (Tonfessor  in  literature  ; 
and  one  of  the  sins  of  omission  he  con¬ 
fided  to  me  was  in  connection  with  the 
divine  Le  Sage. 

“  I  say — about  Gil  Bias,  you  know — 
Bias  [a  great  critic  of  that  day]  was 
saying  last  night  that  if  he  were  to  be 
imprisoned  for  life  with  only  two  books 
to  read  he  would  choose  the  Bible  and 
Gil  Bias." 

”  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me,”  said  I, 
wishing  to  evade  my  young  friend,  and 
also  because  I  had  no  love  for  Bias, 
”  that  he  should  have  selected  the  Bible  ; 
and  all  the  more  so,  since  I  should  never 
have  expected  it  of  him.” 

”  Yes,  papa”  (that  was  what  the 
young  dog  was  wont  to  call  me,  though 
he  was  no  son  of  mine — far  from  it)  ; 
"  but  about  Gil  Blast  Is  it  really  the 
next  best  book  ?  And  after  he  had  read 
it — say  ten  times — would  he  not  have 
been  rather  sorry  that  he  had  not  chosen 
— well,  Shakespeare,  for  instance?” 

The  picture  of  Bias  with  a  long  white 
beard,  the  growth  of  twenty  years,  read¬ 
ing  that  tattered  copy  of  Gil  Bias  in  his 
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cell,  almost  affected  me  to  tears  ;  but  I 
made  shift  to  answer  gravely,  “  Bias  is 
a  professional  critic,  and  ptersons  of  that 
class  are  apt  to  be  a  little  dogmatic  and 
given  to  exaggeration.  But  Gt7  Bias  is 
a  great  work.  As  a  picture  of  the  seamy 
side  of  human  life — of  its  vices  and  its 
weaknesses  at  least — it  is  unrivalled. 
The  archbishop — ” 

“  Oh  !  I  know  that  archbishop — 
well”  interrupted  my  young  tormentor. 
“  I  sometimes  think,  if  it  hadn’t  been 
for  that  archbishop,  we  should  never 
perhaps  have  heard  of  Gil  Bias” 

”  Tchut,  tchut !”  said  I  ;  “  you  talk 
like  a  child.” 

”  But  to  read  it  all  through,  papa — 
three  times,  ten  times,  for  all  one’s  life  ? 
Poor  Mr.  Bias  !” 

“It  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  my  dear 
boy,”  I  said.  “  Bias  has  this  great  ad¬ 
vantage  over  you  in  literary  matters, 
that  he  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  ; 
and  if  he  was  quite  sure — ” 

“  Oh  !  but  he  was  not  quite  sure  :  he 
was  rather  doubtful,  he  said,  about  one 
of  the  books.” 

“Not  the  Bible,  I  do  hope  ?”  said  I 
fervently. 

“  No,  about  the  other.  He  was  not 
quite  sure  but  that,  instead  of  Gil  Bias, 
he  ought  to  have  selected  Don  Quixote. 
Now  really  that  seems  to  me  worse  than 
Gil  Bias.” 

“You  mean  less  excellent,”  I  re¬ 
joined  ;  “  you  are  too  young  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  full  signification  of  Don  Quixote.” 

The  scoundrel  murmured,  “  Do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  people  read  it  when 
they  are  old  ?”  but  I  pretended  not 
to  hear  him.  “  We  do  not  all  of  us,” 
I  went  on,  “  know  what  is  good  for  us. 
Sancho  Panza’s  physician — ” 

“  Oh  !  I  know  that  physician — well, 
papa.  I  sometimes  think,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  that  physician,  perhaps — ” 

“Hush!”  I  exclaimed  authoritatively  ; 
“  let  us  have  no  flippancy,  I  beg.”  And 
so,  with  a  dead  lift,  as  it  were,  I  got  rid 
of  him.  He  left  the  room  muttering, 
“  But  to  read  it  through — three  times, 
ten  times,  for  all  one’s  life?”  And  I 
was  obliged  to  confess  to  myself  that  such 
a  prolonged  course  of  study,  even  of  Don 
Quixote,  would  have  been  wearisome. 

Rabelais  is  another  article  of  our 
literary  faith  that  is  certainly  subscribed 
to  much  more  often  than  believed  in. 


In  a  certain  poem  of  Mr.  Browning's 
(/  call  it  the  Burial  of  the  Book,  since 
the  Latin  name  he  has  given  it  is  un¬ 
pronounceable,  even  if  it  were  possible 
to  recollect  it),  charmingly  humorous, 
and  which  is  also  remarkable  for  imper¬ 
sonating  an  inanimate  object  in  verse  as 
Dickens  does  in  prose,  there  occur  these 
lines  ; 

Then  I  went  indoors,  brought  out  a  loaf, 

Half  a  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  Chablis, 

Lay  on  the  grass,  and  forgot  the  oaf 
Over  a  jolly  chapter  of  Rabelais. 

Yet  I  have  known  some  wonder  to  be 
expressed  (confidentially)  as  to  where 
he  found  the  “  jolly  chapter,”  and  the 
looking  for  the  beauties  of  Rabelais  to 
be  likened  to  searching  in  a  huge  bed 
of  manure  for  a  few  heads  of  asparagus. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  Efias  and 
Company  (though  they  stick  at  nothing, 
and  will  presently  say  that  I  don’t  care 
for  these  books  myself),  but  I  venture 
to  think  that  they  are  wrong  in  making 
dogmas  of  what  are,  after  all,  but  matters 
of  literary  taste  ;  it  is  their  vehemence 
and  exaggeration  which  drive  the  weak 
to  take  refuge  in  falsehood. 

A  good  woman  in  the  country  once 
complained  of  her  stepson.  “  He  will 
not  love  his  learning,  though  I  beats 
him  with  a  jack-chain  and  from  the 
application  of  similar  aids  to  instruction 
the  same  result  takes  place  in  London. 
Only  here  we  dissemble  and  pretend  to 
love  it.  It  is  partly  in  consequence  of 
this  that  works.not  only  of  acknowledged 
but  genuine  excellence,  such  as  those  I 
have  been  careful  to  select,  are,  though 
so  universally  praised,  so  little  read. 
The  poor  student  attempts  them,  but 
failing — from  many  causes  no  doubt,  but 
also  sometimes  from  the  fact  of  their  not 
being  there — to  find  those  unrivalled 
beauties  which  he  has  been  led  to  expect 
in  every  sentence,  he  stops  short,  where 
he  would  otherwise  have  gone  on.  He 
says  to  himself,  “  I  have  been  deceived,” 
or  “  I  must  be  a  born  fool,”  whereas  he 
is  wrong  in  both  suppiositions.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  want  of  popularity  of 
Walter  Scott  among  the  rising  generation 
is  partly  due  to  this  extravagant  lauda¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  am  much  mistaken  if  another 
great  author,  more  recently  deceased, 
will  not  in  a  few  years  be  added  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  are  more  praised  than 
read  from  the  same  cause. 
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T  he  habit  of  mere  adhesion  to  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  in  any  matter  is  most 
mischievous,  for  it  strikes  at  the  root 
of  independence  of  thought ;  and  in  lit¬ 
erature  it  tends  to  make  the  public 
taste  mechanical.  It  is  very  seldom  that 
what  is  called  the  verdict  of  posterity 
(absurdly  enough,  for  are  not  we 
jKJSterity  ?)  is  ever  reversed  ;  but  it  has 
chanced  to  happen  in  a  certain  case 
quite  lately.  The  production  of  The 
Iron  Chest  upon  the  stage  has  once  more 
brought  into  fashion  Caleb  Williams. 
Now  that  is  a  work,  though  by  no  means 
belonging  to  the  same  rank  as  those  to 
which  I  have  referred,  which  has  a  fine 
old  crusted  reputation.  Time  has  hal¬ 
lowed  it.  The  great  world  of  readers 
(who  have  never  read  it)  used  to  echo 
the  remark  of  Bias  and  Company,  that 
this  and  that  modern  work  of  fiction 
reminded  them — though  at  an  immense 
distance,  of  course — of  Godwin’s  master¬ 
piece.  I  remember  Le  Fanu’s  Uncle 
Silas,  for  example  (from  some  similarity, 
more  fanciful  perhaps  than  real,  in  the 
isolation  of  its  hero),  being  thus  com¬ 
pared  with  it.  Now  Caleb  Williams  is 
founded  on  a  very  fine  conception — one 
that  could  only  have  occurred,  perhaps, 
to  a  man  of  genius  ;  the  first  part  of  it  is 
well  worked  out,  but  toward  the  middle 
it  grows  feeble,  and  it  ends  in  tedious¬ 
ness  and  drivel,  whereas  Uncle  Silas  is 
good  and  strong  from  first  to  last.  Le 
Fanu  has  never  been  so  popular  as,  in 
my  humble  judgment,  he  deserves  to  be, 
but  of  course  modern  readers  were  better 
acquainted  with  him  than  with  Godwin. 
Yet  nine  out  of  ten  were  always  heard 
repeating  this  cuckoo  cry  about  the 
latter’s  superiority  until  The  Iron  Chest 
came  out,  and  Fashion  induced  them  to 
read  him  for  themselves ;  which  has 
very  properly  changed  their  opinion. 

I  remember,iin  my  own  case,  that,  from 
that  mere  reverence  for  authority  which 
1  hope  1  share  with  my  neighbors,  1 
used  to  speak  of  Headlong  Hall  and 
Crotchet  Castle — both  great  favorites  of 
our  forefathers — with  much  respect,  until 
one  wet  day  in  the  country  I  found  my¬ 
self  shut  up  with  them.  I  won’t  say 
what  I  suffered  ;  better  judges  of  litera¬ 
ture  than  myself  admire  them  still,  I 
know.  I  will  only  remark  that  I  don’t 
admire  them.  1  don’t  say  they  are 
the  dullest  novels  ever  printed,  because 


that  would  be  invidious,  and  might  do 
wrong  to  works  of  even  greater  pre¬ 
tensions  ;  but  to  my  mind  they  are  dull. 

VV’hen  Dr.  Johnson  is  free  to  confess 
that  he  does  not  admire  Gray’s  Elegy, 
and  Macaulay  to  avow  that  he  sees  little 
to  praise  in  Dickens  and  Wordsworth, 
why  should  not  humbler  folks  have  the 
courage  of  their  own  opinions  ?  They 
cannot  possibly  be  more  wrong  than 
Johnson  and  Macaulay  were,  and  it  is 
surely  better  to  be  honest,  though  it 
may  expose  one  to  some  ridicule,  than 
to  lie.  The  more  we  agree  with  the 
verdict  of  the  generations  before  us  on 
these  matters,  the  more,  it  is  quite  true, 
we  are  likely  to  be  right ;  but  the  agree¬ 
ment  should  be  an  honest  one.  At 
present  very  extensive  domains  in  litera¬ 
ture  are,  as  it  were,  inclosed  and  denied 
to  the  public  in  respect  to  any  free  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  opinion.  “  They  are 
splendid,  they  are  faultless,”  cries  the 
general  voice,  but  the  general  eye  has 
not  beheld  them.  Nothing,  of  course, 
could  be  more  futile  than  that,  with 
every  new  generation,  our  old  authors 
who  have  won  their  fame  should  be 
arraigned  anew  at  the  bar  of  public 
criticism  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  mouths  of  us  poor 
moderns  should  be  muzzled,  and  still 
less  that  we  “  should  praise  with  alien 
lips.” 

“  Until  Caldecott’s  charming  illustra¬ 
tions  of  it  made  me  laugh  so  much,” 
said  a  young  lady  to  me  the  other  day, 
“  I  confess — though  I  know  it’s  very 
stupid  of  me — I  never  saw  much  fun  in 
John  Gilpin.”  She  evidently  expected 
a  reproof,  and  when  1  whispered  in  her 
ear,  ”  Nor  I,”  her  lovely  features  as¬ 
sumed  a  look  of  positive  enfranchise¬ 
ment. 

"  But  am  1  right  ?”  she  inquired.* 

”  You  are  certainly  right,  my  dear 
young  lady,”  said  I,  “  not  to  pretend 
admiration  where  you  don’t  feel  it ;  as 
to  liking  John  Gilpin,  that  is  a  matter 
of  taste.  It  has,  of  course,  simplicity 
to  recommend  it  ;  but  in  my  own  case, 
though  I’m  fond  of  fun,  it  has  never 
evoked  a  smile.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  like  one  of  Mr.  Joe  Miller’s  stories 
put  into  tedious  verse.” 

I  really  almost  thought  (and  hoped) 
that  that  young  lady  would  have  kissed 
me. 
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“  Papa  always  says  it  is  a  free 
country,”  she  exclaimed,  “  but  I  never 
felt  it  to  be  the  case  before  this  mo¬ 
ment.” 

For  years  this  beautiful  and  accom¬ 
plished  creature  had  locked  this  awful 
secret  in  her  innocent  breast — that  she 
didn’t  see  much  fun  in  John  Gilpin. 
“You  have  given  me  courage,”  she  said, 
“  to  confess  something  else.  Mr. 
Caldecott  has  just  been  illustrating  in 
the  same  charming  manner  Goldsmith’s 
Ede^y  on  a  Mad  Dog,  and — I’m  very 
sorry — but  I  never  laughed  at  that  be¬ 
fore,  either.  I  have  pretended  to  laugh, 
you  know,”  she  added  hastily  and 
apologetically,  “  hundreds  of  times.” 

“  I  don’t  doubt  it,”  I  replied  ;  “  this 
is  not  such  a  free  country  as  your  father 
supposes.” 

”  But  am  I  right  ?” 

“  I  say  nothing  about  ‘  right,’  ”  I 
answered,  "  except  that  everybody  has 
a  right  to  his  own  opinion.  For  my  part, 
however,  I  think  the  Mad  Dog  better 
than  John  Gilpin  only  because  it  is 
shorter.” 

Whether  I  was  wrong  or  right  in  the 
matter  is  of  no  consequence  even  to 
myself ;  the  affection  and  gratitude  of 
that  young  creature  would  more  than 
repay  me  for  a  much  greater  mistake,  if 
mistake  it  is.  She  protests  that  I  have 
emancipated  her  from  slavery.  She  has 
since  talked  to  me  about  all  sorts  of 
authors,  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney  to 
Washington  Irving,  in  a  way  that  would 
make  some  people’s  blood  run  cold  ; 
but  it  has  no  such  effect  upon  me — quite 
the  reverse.  Of  Irving  she  naively 
remarks  that  his  strokes  of  humor  seem 
to  her  to  owe  much  of  their  success  to 


the  rarity  of  their  occurrence ;  the 
flashes  of  fun  are  spread  over  pages  of 
dulness,  which  enhance  them,  just  as  a 
dark  night  is  propitious  to  fireworks,  or 
the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  or  a  Court  of  Law,  to  a  joke.  She 
is  often  in  error,  no  doubt,  but  how- 
bright  and  wholesome  such  talk  is  as 
compared  with  the  platitudes  and  com¬ 
monplaces  which  one  hears  on  all  sides 
in  connection  with  literature  ! 

As  a  rule,  I  suppose,  even  people  in 
society  (“  the  drawing-rooms  and  the 
clubs”)  are  not  absolutely  base,  and  yet 
one  would  really  think  so,  to  judge  by 
the  fear  that  is  entertained  by  them  of 
being  natural.  “  I  vow  to  heaven,” 
says  the  prince  of  letter-writers,  “  that 
I  think  the  Parrots  of  Society  are  more 
intolerable  and  mischievous  than  its  Birds 
of  Prey.  If  ever  I  destroy  myself,  it 
will  be  in  the  bitterness  of  having  those 
infernal  and  damnable  *  good  old  times  ’ 
extolled.”  One  is  almost  tempted  to 
say  the  same — when  one  hears  their 
praises  come  from  certain  mouths — of 
the  good  old  books.  It  is  not  every  one, 
of  course,  who  has  an  opinion  of  his  own 
upoa  any  subject,  far  less  on  that  of 
literature,  but  every  one  can  abstain  from 
expressing  an  opinion  that  is  not  his 
own.  If  one  has  no  voice,  what 
possible  compensation  can  there  be  in 
becoming  an  echo  ?  No  one,  I  con¬ 
clude,  would  wish  to  see  literature  dis¬ 
coursed  about  in  the  same  pinchbeck 
and  affected  style  as  are  painting  and 
music  ;*  yet  that  is  what  will  happen  if 
this  prolific  weed  of  sham  admiration  is 
permitted  to  attain  its  full  growth. — 
The  Nineteenth  Century, 
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The  mystery  of  memory  lies  in  the 
apparent  immediateness  of  the  mind’s 
contact  with  the  vanished  past.  In 
“  looking  back”  on  our  life,  we  seem  to 
ourselves  for  the  moment  to  rise  above* 
the  limitations  of  time,  to  undo  its  work 
of  extinction,  seizing  again  the  realities 
which  its  on-rushing  stream  had  borne  far 
from  us.  Memory  is  a  kind  of  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  buried  past :  as  we  fix  our 
retrospective  glance  on  it,  it  appears  to 
start  anew  into  life  ;  forms  arise  within 


our  minds  which,  we  feel,  faithfully  rep¬ 
resent  the  things  that  were.  We  do  not 
ask  for  any  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  this 
dramatic  representation  of  our  past  his¬ 
tory  by  memory.  It  is  seen  to  be  a  faith¬ 
ful  imitation,  just  because  it  is  felt  to  be 
a  revival  of  the  past.  To  seek  to  make 

*  The  slang  of  art-talk  has  reached  the 
"young  men"  in  the  furniture  warehouses. 
A  friend  of  mine  was  recommended  a  sideboard 
the  other  dt^  as  not  being  a  Chippendale,  but 
"  having  a  Chippendale  feeling  in  it” 
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the  immediate  testimony  of  memory  more 
sure  seems  absurd,  since  all  our  ways  of 
describing  and  illustrating  this  mental 
operation  assume  that  in  the  very  act  of 
performing  it  we  do  recover  a  part  of  our 
seemingly  “  dead  selves.” 

To  challenge  the  veracity  of  a  person’s 
memory  is  one  of  the  boldest  things  one 
can  do  in  the  way  of  attacking  deep- 
seated  conviction.  Memory  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  domain  of  the  individual.  In  go¬ 
ing  back  in  recollection  to  the  scenes  of 
other  years  he  is  drawing  on  the  secret 
storehouse  of  his  own  consciousness, 
with  which  a  stranger  must  not  inter- 
n\cddle.  Philosophers  commonly  distin¬ 
guish  memory  as  mediate  knowledge  of 
something  absent,  from  perception  as  im¬ 
mediate  knowledge  of  something  pres¬ 
ent.  Yet  i>eople  are  wont  to  feel  just  as 
certain  of  the  one  as  of  the  other.  In¬ 
deed,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  a  man 
more  easily  brooks  a  critical  investigation 
of  an  act  of  perception  than  of  an  act  of 
recollection.  Perception  has  to  do  with 
our  common  objective  world,  and  we  al¬ 
low  others  to  have  their  say  about  the  im¬ 
pressions  it  produces.  Most  people  are 
willing,  to  some  extent,  to  regulate  and 
correct  their  individual  perceptions  of  ex¬ 
ternal  objects  by  others’  perceptions. 
.And  hardly  anybody  is  so  obstinate  as  to 
refuse  to  reinspect  an  object  in  deference 
to  an  assurance  by  others  that  what. he 
thinks  he  has  seen  differs  from  the  re¬ 
ality.  But  with  respect  to  matters  of 
recollection  people  are  apt  to  be  much 
more  dogmatic.  To  cast  doubt  on  a 
man’s  memory  is  commonly  resented  as 
a  rude  impertinence.  It  looks  like  an  at¬ 
tempt  of  another  to  walk  into  the  strictly 
private  apartment  of  his  own  mind. 
Even  if  the  challenger  professedly  bases 
his  challenge  on  the  testimony  of  his  own 
memory,  the  challenged  party  is  hardly 
likely  to  allow  the  right  of  comparing 
testimonies.  He  can  in  most  cases  boldly 
assert  that  those  who  differ  from  him  are 
lacking  in  his  power  of  recollection.  The 
past,  in  becoming  the  past,  has,  for  most 
people,  ceased  to  be  a  common  object  of 
reference  ;  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
individual’s  own  self,  and  cannot  be 
easily  dislodged  or  shaken. 

Let  not  the  gentle  reader  imagine, 
then,  from  the  title  of  this  paper,  that  we 
are  about  to  commit  the  sacrilege  of 
questioning  the  veracity  of  memory  in 


general.  We  are  not  bent  on  the  sui¬ 
cidal  Samsonian  project  of  trying  to 
shake  the  foundations  of  belief  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  to  reduce  the  minds  of  our 
readers  as  well  as  our  own  from  a  state  of 
comfortable  security  respecting  the  world 
to  one  of  utter  scepticism  and  confusion. 
Our  more  modest  and,  we  would  hope, 
perfectly  legitimate  aim  is  to  point  out 
that  memory,  like  our  other  faculties, 
may  blunder  now  and  then.  We  would 
crave  our  readers’  patience  as  we  seek  to 
prove  that  memory,  notwithstanding  the 
look  of  perfect  sincerity  it  wears,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  deceiving  us  ;  that  when  in  the 
act  of  recollection  we  seem  to  be  reach¬ 
ing  and  touching  the  past,  we  may  be 
merely  grasping  a  shadow. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  phenomena  of  sense-illusion  will 
feel  but  little  hesitation  in  following  us  in 
this  voyage  of  discovery  into  the  com¬ 
paratively  unknown  territory  of  memory- 
illusion.  The  fact  that  the  stereoscope 
deceives  us  every  time  we  look  into  it,  by 
forcing  us  to  see  a  solid  object  when  we 
know  there  are  only  two  flat  photo¬ 
graphs,  does  not  lessen  our  belief  in  the 
general  certainty  of  visual  perception. 
Even  the  great  savant  Helmholtz,  who 
probably  knows  more  about  optical  il¬ 
lusion  than  any  other  living  man,  feels 
quite  as  confident  of  the  reality  of  ordi¬ 
nary  visible  objects  as  the  least  scientific 
of  men.  Similarly,  it  is  possible  to  find 
out  that  memory  is  a  very  blundering 
witness  in  many  cases,  and  yet  to  feel 
sure  that  she  can  be  perfectly  well  de¬ 
pended  on  to  speak  the  truth  about 
things  with  which  she  may  be  assumed 
to  be  thoroughly  familiar. 

Although  people  in  general  are,  as  ob¬ 
served,  instinctively  disposed  to  be  very 
confident  about  matters  of  recollection, 
reflective  persons  are  pretty  sure  to  find 
out,  sooner  or  later,  that  they  occasion¬ 
ally  fall  into  errors  of  memory.  It  is  not 
the  philosopher  who  first  hints  at  the 
mendacity  of  memory,  but  the  “  plain 
man”  who  takes  careful  note  of  what 
really  happens  in  the  world  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  Thus  we  hear  per¬ 
sons,  quite  innocent  of  speculative 
doubt,  qualifying  an  assertion  made  on 
personal  recollection  by  the  proviso, 
“  unless  my  memory  has  played  me 
false.  ’  ’  And  even  less  reflective  persons, 
including  many  who  pride  themselves  on 
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their  excellent  memory,  will,  when  sorely 
pressed,  make  a  grudging  admission  that 
they  may  after  all  be  in  error.  Perhaps 
the  weakest  degree  of  such  an  admission, 
and  one  which  allows  to  the  conceding 
party  a  semblance  of  victory,  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  “  last  word”  of  one  who 
has  l)oldly  maintained  a  proposition  on 
the  strength  of  individual  recollection, 
but  begins  to  recognize  the  instability  of 
his  position  :  “  I  either  witnessed  the  oc¬ 
currence  or  dreamt  it.”  This  is  suf¬ 
ficient  to  prove  that,  with  all  people’s 
boasting  about  the  infallibility  of  hiemory, 
there  are  many  who  have  a  shrewd  sus¬ 
picion  that  some  of  its  asseverations  will 
not  bear  a  very  close  scrutiny.  VVe  may, 
therefore,  in  our  present  inquiry,  pre¬ 
sume  on  some  amount  of  general  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  fact  of  illusory  rec¬ 
ollection. 

In  this  study  of  the  fallacies  of  mem¬ 
ory  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  illusions 
strictly  so  called — that  is  to  say,  to  in¬ 
stances  of  error  in  which  the  mind  has  all 
the  immediate  assurance  of  distinctly  re¬ 
calling  some  past  occurrence.  '  Thus  an 
illusion  of  memory  exactly  corresponds 
to  an  illusion  of  perception,  when  we 
seem  to  ourselves  distinctly  to  see  some¬ 
thing,  and  yet  afterward  find  that  we  do 
not  see  it.  Hence  our  line  of  inquiry 
will  not  embrace  the  large  subject  of 
misty  recollection,  and  of  forgetfulness, 
which  last  some  people  think  to  be  a 
more  wonderful  thing  than  memory 
itself.  Hazy  recollection  is  not  illusive 
recollection,  any  more  than  hazy  vision  is 
illusive  vision,  though  mistiness  in  each 
instance  easily  becomes  the  starting-point 
of  illusion.  Just  as  objects  seen  in  a  fog 
easily  take  a  false  appearance  to  the 
imagination,  so  events  seen  through  the 
haze  of  years  easily  get  transformed  into 
something  very  different  from  the  re¬ 
ality.  It  may  be  added  that  we  shall 
throughout  seek  to  illustrate  mnemonic 
illusion  by  visual  illusion.  It  will  be 
found,  we  believe,  that  there  is  a  close 
analogy  between  the  forms  of  illusion  in 
vision  and  recollection,  as  well  as  be¬ 
tween  the  modes  of  their  production, 
though,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  paral¬ 
lelism  has  never  been  traced  out. 

Since  an  illusion  of  memory  is  a  sort 
of  counterfeit  recollection,  we  shall  best 
understand  the  spurious  imitation  by  un¬ 
derstanding  the  genuine  thing.  Every 
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complete  act  of  memory  appears  to  in¬ 
volve  three  things,  and  only  three  ;  the 
assurance  (i)  that  something  did  really 
happen  to  me  ;  (2)  that  it  happened  in 
the  way  I  now  think  ;  and  (3)  that  it  hap¬ 
pened  when  it  appears  to  have  happened. 

I  cannot  be  said  to  recall  a  past  event 
unless  I  feel  sure  on  each  of  these  points. 
Thus,  to  be  able  to  say  that  an  event  hap¬ 
pened  at  a  particular  date,  and  yet  un¬ 
able  to  describe  how  it  happened,  means 
that  I  have  a  very  incomplete  recollec¬ 
tion.  The  same  is  true  when  I  can  re¬ 
call  an  event  pretty  distinctly,  but  fail  to 
assign  it  its  proper  date.  This  being’so,  it 
follows  that  there  are  three  possible  open¬ 
ings,  and  only  three,  by  which  errors  of 
memory  may  creep  in.  And  as  a  matter 
of  fact  each  of  these  openings  does  let  in 
one  class  of  mnemonic  illusion.  Thus 
we  have  (i)  false  recollections,  to  which 
there  correspond  no  real  events  of  per¬ 
sonal  history  ;  (2)  others  which  misrep¬ 
resent  the  manner  of  happening  of  the 
events  ;  and  ,3)  others  which  falsify  the 
date  of  the  event  remembered. 

We  said  there  was  a  close  correspond¬ 
ence  between  illusions  of  perception  and 
of  recollection.  The  force  of  this  re¬ 
mark  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  each  of 
these  classes  of  illusion  answers  to  a 
variety  of  visual  error.  Class  i  may  be 
likened  to  the  optical  illusions  known  as 
phqsphenes,  or  apparent  circles  of  light, 
which  arise  when  the  eyeball  is  pressed 
by  the  finger.  Here  we  can  prove  that 
there  is  nothing  actually  seen  in  the  field 
of  vision,  and  that  the  semblance  of  a 
visible  object  arises  from  quite  another 
source  than  that  of  ordinary  light-stimu¬ 
lation,  and  by  what  may  be  called  an  ac¬ 
cident.  Similarly,  in  the  case  of  the  first 
class  of  mnemonic  illusions,  we  shall  find 
that  there  is  nothing  actually  recollected, 
but  that  the  mnemonic  phosphene  or 
phantom  of  recollected  object  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  in  quite  another  way. 

Again,  class  2  has  its  visual  analogue 
in  those  optical  illusions  which  depend 
on  the  efiects  of  haziness  already  alluded 
to,  of  atmospheric  action,  and  of  any  re¬ 
flecting  and  refracting  media  interposed 
between  the  eye  and  the  object.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  atmospheric  effect  are  the  ap¬ 
parent  changes  of  color  which  objects 
undergo  when  seen  at  a  distance.  The 
effects  of  refraction  and  of  reflection  are 
illustrated  by  the  broken  appearance  of 
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a  stick  half  immersed  in  water,  and  by 
the  curious  phenomena  of  mirage.  In 
all  these  cases,  though  there  is  some  real 
thing  corresponding  to  the  perception, 
this  is  seen  in  a  highly  defective,  dis¬ 
torted,  and  misleading  form.  In  like 
manner  we  can  say  that  the  images  of 
memory  often  get  obscured,  distorted, 
and  otherwise  altered  when  they  have  re¬ 
ceded  into  the  dim  distance,  and  are 
looked  back  upon  through  a  long  space 
of  intervening  mental  experience. 

Finally,  class  3  has  its  visual  coun* 
terpart  in  erroneous  perceptions  of  dis¬ 
tance,  as  when,  for  example,  owing  to 
the  clearness  of  the  mountain  atmosphere 
and  the  absence  of  intervening  objects, 
the  side  of  the  Jungfrau  looks  to  the  in¬ 
experienced  tourist  at  Wengernalp  hardly 
farther  than  a  stone’s  throw.  It  will  be 
found  that  when  our  memory  falsifies  the 
date  of  an  event,  the  error  arises  much 
in  the  same  way  as  a  visual  miscalcula¬ 
tion  of  distance. 

We  will  now  try  to  illustrate  these 
varieties  of  mnemonic  illusion  more  fully, 
beginning  with  those  which,  by  help  of 
our  analogy  with  optical  illusions,  may 
be  called  the  phosphenes  or  spectra  of 
memory. 

All  recollection  takes  place  by  means 
of  a  present  mental  image  which  returns 
with  a  certain  degree  of  vividness,  and  is 
instantaneously  identified  with  some  past 
event.  In  many  cases  this  instinctive 
process  of  identification’proves  to  be  le¬ 
gitimate,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  real  im¬ 
pressions  are  the  first  and  the  commonest 
source  of  such  lively  mnemonic  images. 
But  it  is  not  always  so.  There  are  other 
sources  of  our  mental  imagery  which 
compete,  so  to  speak,  with  the  region  of 
real  personal  experience.  And  some¬ 
times  these  leave  a  vivid  image,  having 
all  the  appearance  of  a  genuine  recol¬ 
lection.  When  this  is  so  it  is  impossible 
by  a  mere  introspective  glance  to  detect 
the  falsity  of  the  message*  from  the  past. 
We  are  in  the  same  position  as  the  pur¬ 
chaser  in  a  jet  market,  where  a  spurious 
commodity  has  got  inextricably  mixed  up 
with  the  genuine,  and  there  is  no  readv 
criterion  by  which  he  may  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false.  Such  a  person,  if  he 
purchases  freely,  is  pretty  sure  to  make 
a  number  of  mistakes.  Similarly,  all  of 
us  are  liable  to  take  counterfeit  mne¬ 
monic  images  for  genuine  ones  ;  that  is 
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to  say,  to  fall  into  an  illusion  of  "  recol¬ 
lecting”  what  never  really  took  place. 
But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  are  these  false 
and  illegitimate  sources  of  mnemonic  im¬ 
ages,  these  unauthorized  mints  which 
issue  a  spurious  mental  coinage,  and  so 
confuse  the  genuine  currency  ?  They 
consist  of  two  regions  of  our  internal 
mental  life  which  most  closely  resemble 
the  actual  perception  of  real  things  in 
vividness  and  force,  namely,  dream-con¬ 
sciousness  and  waking  imagination. 
Each  of  these  may  introduce  into  the 
mind  vivid  images  which  tend,  under  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances,  to  assume  the  guise 
of  recollections  of  actual  events. 

That  our  dream-experience  may  now 
and  again  lead  us  to  fall  into  illusory 
recollection  has  already  been  hinted. 
And  it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  is  so. 
When  dreaming  we  have  a  mental  ex¬ 
perience  which  closely  approximates  in 
intensity  and  reality  to  that  of  w'aking 
perception.  To  the  savage,  dreams  are 
as  real  as  waking  perceptions,  and  it  is 
probable  that  young  children  lake  their 
dream-world  for  a  real  and  substantial 
structure.  Consequently,  dreams  may 
leave  behind  them,  for  a  time,  vivid  im¬ 
ages  which  simulate  the  appearance  of 
real  images  of  memory.  Most  of  us, 
perhaps,  have  felt  this  after-effect  of 
dreaming  on  our  waking  thoughts.  How 
hard  it  is  sometimes  to  shake  off  the  im¬ 
pression  left  by  a  vivid  dream  that  a  dead 
friend  has  returned  to  life  !  During  the 
day  that  follows  the  dream,  we  have  at 
intermittent  moments  something  like  an 
assurance  that  wc  have  seen  the  de¬ 
parted  one  ;  and  though  we  immediately 
correct  the  impression  by  reflecting  that 
we  are  recalling  but  a  dream,  it  tends  to 
revive  within  us  with  a  strange  perti¬ 
nacity. 

In  addition  to  this  proximate  effect  of 
a  dream  in  disturbing  the  normal  process 
of  recollection,  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  dreams  may  exert  a  more  remote 
effect  on  our  memories  So  widely 
different  in  its  form  is  our  dreaming  from 
our  waking  experience  that  our  dreams 
are  rarely  recalled  as  wholes  with  perfect 
distinctness.  They  revive  in  us  only  as 
disjointed  fragments,  and  for  brief  mo¬ 
ments  when  some  accidental  resemblance 
in  the  present  happens  to  stir  the  latent 
trace  they  have  left  on  our  minds.  We 
get  sudden  flashes  out  of  our  dream- 
44 
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world,  and  the  process  is  too  rapid,  too 
incomplete  for  us  to  identify  the  region 
whence  the  flashes  come.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  our  dreams  are,  to  a  large 
extent,  answerable  for  the  sense  of  fa¬ 
miliarity  that  we  sometimes  experience 
in  visiting  a  new  locality,  or  in  seeing  a 
new  face.  If,  as  some  of  the  best  au¬ 
thorities  say,  we  are,  when  asleep,  always 
dreaming  more  or  less  distinctly,  and  if, 
as  we  know,  dreaming  is  a  continual 
process  of  transformation  of  our  waking 
impressions  in  new  combinations,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  our  dreams  should 
sometimes  take  the  form  of  forecasts  of 
our  waking  life,  and  that  objects  and 
scenes  of  this  life  never  before  seen 
should  now  and  again  wear  a  familiar 
look.  That  some  instances  of  this  puz¬ 
zling  sense  of  familiarity  can  be  explained 
in  this  w’ay  is  proved.  In  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  work  on  dreams,  “  Schlaf  und 
Traum,”  recently  published  by  P.aul 
Radestock,  the  writer  says  :  “  When  1 

have  been  taking  a  walk,  with  my 
thoughts  quite  unfettered,  the  idea  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  I  had  seen, 
heard,  or  thought  of  this  or  that  thing 
once  before,  without  being  able  to  recall 
when,  where,  and  in  what  circumstances. 
This  happened  at  the  time  when,  w'ith  a 
view  to  the  publication  of  the  present 
work,  I  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  an 
exact  record  of  my  dreams.  Conse¬ 
quently  I  was  able  to  turn  to  this  after 
these  impressions,  and  on  doing  so  I 
generally  found  the  conjecture  confirmed 
that  I  had  previously  dreamt  something 
like  it.”  Scientific  inquiry  is  often  said 
to  destroy  all  beautiful  thoughts  about 
nature  and  life  ;  but  while  it  destroys  it 
creates.  Is  it  not  almost  a  romantic  idea 
that  just  as  our  w'aking  life  images  itself 
in  our  dreams,  so  our  dream-life  may 
send  back  some  of  its  shadowy  phantoms 
into  our  prosaic  every-day  world,  touch¬ 
ing  this  with  something  of  its  own  weird 
beauty  ? 

Not  only  may  dreams  beget  these  mo¬ 
mentary  illusions  of  memory,  they  may 
give  rise  to  something  like  permanent  il¬ 
lusions.  If  a  dream  serves  to  connect  a 
certain  idea  with  a  place  or  person,  and 
subsequent  experience  does  not  tend  to 
correct  this,  we  may  keep  the  belief  that 
we  have  actually  witnessed  the  event. 
And  we  may  naturally  expect  that  this  re¬ 
sult  will  occur  most  frequently  in  the  case 


of  those  who  habitually  dream  vividly,  as 
young  children.  It  seems  to  us  that 
many  of  the  quaint  fancies  which  children 
get  into  their  heads  about  things  they 
hear  of  arise  in  this  way.  The  present 
writer,  when  a  child,  got  the  notion  that 
when  his  baby-brother  was  weaned  he 
was  taken  up  on  a  grassy  hill  and  tossed 
about.  He  had  a  vivid  idea  of  having 
seen  this  curious  ceremony.  He  has  in 
vain  tried  to  get  an  explanation  of  -this 
picturesque  rendering  of  an  incident  of 
babyhood  from  his  friends,  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  result  of 
a  dream.  If,  as  seems  probable,  chil¬ 
dren’s  dreams  thus  give  rise  to  subse¬ 
quent  illusions  of  memory,  the  fact  would 
throw  a  curious  light  on  some  of  the 
startling  quasi-records  of  childish  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  met  with  in  autobiographical 
literature.  Oddly  enough,  too,  old  age 
seems  to  resemble  youth  in  this  confusion 
of  dream-recollection  with  waking  mem¬ 
ory.  Dr.  Carpenter  *  tells  us  of  “  a  lady 
of  advanced  age  who  .  .  .  continu¬ 

ally  dreams  about  passing  events,  and 
seems  entirely  unable  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  her  dreaming  and  her  waking  ex¬ 
periences,  narrating  the  former  with  im¬ 
plicit  belief  in  them,  and  giving  directions 
based  on  them.”  This  confusion  in  the 
case  of  the  old  probably  arises  not  from 
an  increase  in  the  intensity  of  the  dreams, 
but  from  a  decrease  in  the  intensity  of 
the  waking  impressions.  As  Sir  Henry 
Holland  remarks,!  in  old  age  life  ap¬ 
proaches  to  the  state  of  a  dream. 

The  other  source  of  what  we  have 
called  the  phosphenes  or  spectra  of  mem¬ 
ory  is  waking  imagination.  In  certain 
morbid  conditions  of  mind,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  few  healthy  minds  endowed 
with  special  imaginative  force,  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  this  mental  activity  closely  re¬ 
semble  dreams  in  their  vividness  and 
apparent  actuality.  When  this  is  the 
case,  illusions  of  memory  may  arise  at 
once  just  as  in  the  case  of  dreams.^ 


*  '*  Mental  Physiology,”  p.  456. 

!  Ibid.,  2d  ed.,  p.  172. 

!  The  close  connection  and  continuity  be¬ 
tween  normal  and  abnormal  states  of  mind  is 
illustrated  in  the  fact  that  in  insanity  this 
illusion  of  taking  past  imaginations  for  past 
realities  becomes  far  more  persistent.  Aber> 
crombie(‘‘  Intellectual  Powers,”  Part  HI.  sect, 
iv.  §  a,  "  Insanity”)  speaks  of  ”  visions  of  the 
imagination  which  have  formerly  been  in¬ 
dulged  in  of  that  kind  which  we  call  waking 
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This  will  happen  more  easily  when  the 
imagination  has  been  for  some  time  oc¬ 
cupied  with  the  same  group  of  ideal 
scenes,  persons,  or  events.  To  Dickens, 
as  is  well  known,  his  fictitious  characters 
were  for  the  time  realities,  and  after  he 
had  finished  his  story  their  forms  and 
their  doings  lingered  with  him,  assuming 
the  aspect  of  personal  recollections.  So, 
too,  the  energetic  activity  of  imagination 
which  accompanies  a  deep  and  absorbing 
sympathy  with  another’s  painful  experi¬ 
ences  may  easily  result  in  so  vivid  a  re¬ 
alization  of  all  their  details  as  to  leave 
an  after-sense  of  personal  suffering.  All 
highly  sympathetic  persons  who  have 
closely  accompanied  beloved  friends 
through  a  great  sorrow  have  known 
something  of  this  subsequent  feeling. 

In  the  case  of  most  people,  however, 
waking  imagination  seldom,  if  ever,  rises 
to  this  pitch  of  reality.  Hence  the  illu¬ 
sions  of  memory  which  arise  from  this 
source  commonly  appear  only  after  the 
lapse  of  some  time,  when  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  the  mental  images  de¬ 
rived  from  actual  experience  would  sink 
to  a  certain  degree  of  faintness.  Ha¬ 
bitual  novel-readers  often  catch  them¬ 
selves  mistaking  the  echo  of  some  passage 
in  a  good  story  for  the  trace  left  by  an 
actual  event.  Persons’  names,  striking 
sayings,  and  events  themselves,  when 
first  heard  or  witnessed,  may  seem  fa¬ 
miliar  to  us,  and  to  recall  some  past  like 
impression  when  they  happen  to  resemble 
the  creations  of  some  favorite  novelist. 
And  so,  too,  any  recital  of  another’s  ex¬ 
perience,  whether  oral  or  literary,  if  it 
deeply  interests  us  and  awakens  a  spe¬ 
cially  vivid  imagination  of  the  events  de¬ 
scribed,  may  easily  become  the  starting- 
point  of  an  illusory  recollection.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  in  the  habit  of  “  drinking  in” 
with  their  vigorous  imaginations  what  is 
told  them  and  read  to  them,  and  hence 
they  are  specially  likely  to  fall  into  this 
kind  of  error.  Not  only  so  :  when  they 
grow  up  and  their  early  recollections  lose 
their  definiteness,  becoming  a  few  frag¬ 
ments  saved  from  a  lost  past,  it  must 
pretty  certainly  happen  that  if  any  ideas 
derived  from  these  recitals  are  preserved, 

dreams  or  castle-building  recurring  to  the 
mind  in  this  condition,  and  now  believed  to 
have  a  real  existence."  Thus  one  patient 
believed  in  the  reality  of  the  good  luck  pre¬ 
viously  predicted  by  a  fortune-teller. 
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they  will  simulate  the  form  of  memories. 
The  present  writer  often  catches  himself 
falling  for  a  moment  into  the  illusion  of 
believing  that  he  actually  visited  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1851,  the  reason  being  that  he 
recalls  the  descriptions  given  to  him  of 
it  by  his  friends,  and  the  excitement  at¬ 
tending  their  journey  to  London  on  the 
occasion. 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  source  of 
error  that  we  must  take  into  account  in 
judging  of  the  authenticity  of  an  auto¬ 
biographical  narration  of  the  events  of 
childhood.  The  more  imaginative  the 
writer  the  greater  the  risk  of  illusion  from 
this  source  as  well  as  from  that  of  dream- 
tancies.  It  is  highly  probable  that  in 
such  full  and  explicit  records  as  those 
given  by  Rousseau,  by  Goethe,  or  by 
De  Quincey,  some  part  of  the  narrative 
is  based  on  mental  images  which  c^me 
floating  down  the  stream  of  time,  not 
from  any  actual  occurrence  of  the  writer’s 
personal  experience,  but  from  the  airy 
region  of  dreamland  or  of  waking  fancy. 

Even  when  the  quasi-recollection  does 
answer  to  a  real  event  of  childish  history, 
it  may  still  be  an  illusion.  The  fact  that 
others,  in  narrating  events  to  us,  are  able 
to  awaken  imaginations  that  afterward 
appear  as  past  realities,  suggests  that 
much  of  our  supposed  early  recollection 
owes  its  existence  to  what  our  parents 
and  friends  have  from  time  to  time  told 
us  respecting  the  first  stages  of  our  his¬ 
tory.  We  see,  then,  how  much  uncer¬ 
tainty  attaches  to  all  autobiographical 
description  of  very  early  life. 

Modern  science  suggests  another  pos¬ 
sible  source  of  these  phosphenes  of  mem¬ 
ory.  May  it  not  happen  that  by  the  law 
of  hereditary  transmission,  which  is  now 
being  applied  to  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
phenomena,  ancestral  experiences  will 
now  and  then  reflect  themselves  in  our 
mental  life,  and  so  give  rise  to  apparent 
personal  recollections  ?  No  one  can  say 
that  this  is  not  so.  When  the  infant  first 
steadies  his  eyes  on  the  objects  of  its  en¬ 
vironment,  it  may,  for  aught  we  know,, 
experience  a  feeling  akin  to  that  de¬ 
scribed  above,  when  through  a  survival 
of  dream  fancy  we  take  -some  new  scene 
to  be  already  familiar.  At  the  age  when 
new  emotions  rapidly  develop  them¬ 
selves,  when  our  hearts  are  full  of  wild 
romantic  aspirations,  do  there  not  seem 
to  blend  with  the  eager  passion  of  the 
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time  deep  resonances  of  a  vast  and  mys¬ 
terious  past,  and  may  not  this  feeling  be 
a  sort  of  reminiscence  of  pre-natal,  that 
is,  ancestral  experience  ?  The  idea  is  a 
fascinating  one,  worthy  to  be  a  new  sci¬ 
entific  support  for  Plato’s  and  Words¬ 
worth’s  beautiful  thought.  But  in  our 
present  stage  of  knowledge,  any  reason¬ 
ing  on  this  supposition  would  probably 
appear  too  fanciful.  Some  day  we  may 
find  out  how  much  ancestral  experience 
is  capable  of  bequeathing  in  this  way, 
whether  simply  shadowy,  undefinable 
mental  tendencies,  or  something  like 
definite  concrete  ideas.  If,  for  example, 
it  were  found  that  a  child  descended  from 
a  line  of  seafaring  ancestors,  which  had 
never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  “dark-gleam¬ 
ing  sea,’’  manifested  a  feeling  of  recog¬ 
nition  when  first  taken  to  behold  it,  we 
mig|it  be  pretty  sure  that  such  a  thing  as 
pre-natal  recollection  does  take  place. 
But  till  we  have  such  facts,  it  seems 
better  to  refer  the  “  shadowy  recollec¬ 
tions’’  to  sources  which  fall  within  the 
individual’s  own  experience. 

It  is  commonly  said  by  philosophers 
that  our  sense  of  personal  identity  rests 
on  memory.  But  if  the  latter  is  as  erring 
as  we  have  seen,  the  former  can  hardly 
be  as  absolutely  certain  and  incorrup¬ 
tible  as  some  thinkers  would  make  out. 
In  point  of  fact,  this  sense  of  identity  is 
liable  to  take  strange  forms,  and  to  play 
us  odd  pranks.  In  dreams  we  often  dis¬ 
tinctly  lose  all  hold  on  ourselves,  and 
take  up  the  curious  position  of  spectators 
at  a  transformation  scene,  in  which  our 
own  respectable  Ego  is  playing  a  sort  of 
game  of  “  bo-peep’’  with  us.  And  what 
happens  in  dreams  may  happen  in  wak¬ 
ing  life.  Every  act  of  intense  sympathy 
IS  for  the  time  a  confusion  of  our  sense 
of  identity.  Waking  imagination,  too, 
leads  to  a  fictitious  expansion  of  our¬ 
selves.  Thus  the  novelist  tells  us  that 
while  he  is  writing  his  stories  he  is  wont 
for  the  nonce  to  project  himself  into  the 
figures,  identifying  himself  with  them. 
And  our  study  of  the  phosphenes  of  mem¬ 
ory  has  told  us  that  all  of  us  are  liable  to 
extend  this  idea  of  self  beyond  the  limits 
of  our  actual  personal  experience.  To 
mistake  dream  fancy  for  waking  fact  is 
not  perhaps  to  lose  the  sense  of  identity, 
since  our  dreams  are,  after  all,  a  part  of 
our  personal  experience  ;  but  to  imagine 
that  we  have  actually  seen  what  we  have 


simply  heard  from  another’s  lips,  is 
clearly  to  confuse  the  boundaries  of  our 
identity.  Thus,  through  the  corruption 
of  our  memories,  a  sort  of  sham  self  gets 
mixed  up  with  our  real  self,  so  that  we 
cannot,  strictly  speaking,  be  sure  that 
when  we  project  ourselves  into  a  remote 
past  we  are  not  really  running  away  from 
our  true  personality. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  second 
group  of  illusions  of  memory,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  analogy  of  visual  illusions, 
may  be  called  atmospheric  illusions. 
Here  the  degree  of  error  is  less  than  that 
in  the  case  of  phosphene  illusions.  There 
is  something  real,  answering  to  the  ap¬ 
parent  recollection,  and  this  reality  falls 
within  the  individual’s  waking  experi¬ 
ence.  But  the  reality  is  not  truthfully 
represented  by  the  present  mnemonic  im¬ 
age  or  group  of  images.  We  do  not  re¬ 
call  the  event  as  it  happened,  but  see  it 
in  part  only,  and  obscured,  or  bent  and 
distorted  as  by  a  process  of  refraction. 
Indeed  this  transformation  of  the  past 
does  closely  correspond  witii  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  a  visible  object  effected  by 
intervening  media.  Our  minds  are  such 
refracting  media,  and  the  past  reappears 
to  us  not  as  it  actually  was  when  it  was 
close  to  us,  but  in  numerous  ways,  al¬ 
tered  and  disguised  by  the  intervening 
spaces  of  our  mental  life. 

For  one  thing  our  memories  restore  us 
only  fragments  of  our  past  life.  Just  as 
objects  seen  imperfectly  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  may  assume  a  shape  quite  unlike 
their  real  one,  so  an  inadequate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  past  event  by  memory  ohen 
amounts  to  misrepresentation.  When  re¬ 
visiting  a  place  that  we  have  not  seen  for 
many  years,  we  are  apt  to  find  that  our 
recollection  of  it  consisted  only  of  some 
insignificant  details,  which  arranged 
themselves  in  our  minds  into  something 
oddly  unlike  the  actual  scene.  So,  too, 
some  accidental  accompaniment  of  an  in¬ 
cident  in  early  life  is  preserved,  as  though 
it  were  the  main  feature,  serving  to  give 
quite  an  untrue  coloring  to  the  whole 
occurrence.  It  seems  quite  impossible 
to  account  for  these  particular  sur¬ 
vivals,  they  appear  to  be  so  capri¬ 
cious.  When  a  little  time  has  elapsed 
after  an  event,  and  the  attendant 
circumstances  fade  away  from  memory, 
it  is  often  difficult  to  say  why  we  were 
impressed  with  it  as  we  afterward  prove 
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to  have  been.  It  is  no  doubt  possible  to 
see  that  many  of  the  recollections  of  our 
childhood  owe  their  vividness  to  the  fact 
of  the  exceptional  character  of  the 
event ;  but  this  cannot  always  be  recog¬ 
nized.  Some  of  them  seem  to  our  mature 
minds  very  oddly  selected,  although  no 
doubt  there  are  in  every  case  good 
reasons,  if  we  could  only  discover  them, 
why  those  particular  incidents  rather 
than  any  others  should  have  been  re¬ 
tained. 

The  liability  to  error  resulting  from 
mere  obliviscence  and  the  arbitrary  se¬ 
lection  of  mental  images  is  seen  most 
plainly  perhaps  in  our  subsequent  repre¬ 
sentation  and  estimate  of  whole  periods 
of  early  life.  Our  idea  of  any  stage  of 
our  past  history,  as  early  childhood,  or 
school-days,  is  built  up  out  of  a  few  frag¬ 
mentary  relic-images,  which  cannot  be 
certainly  known  to  answer  to  the  most 
important  and  essential  experiences  of 
the  times.  When,  for  example,  we  try 
to  decide  whether  our  school-days  were 
our  happiest  days,  as  is  so  often  alleged, 
it  is  obvious  that  we  are  liable  to  fall  into 
illusion  through  the  inadequacy  of  mem¬ 
ory  to  preserve  characteristic  or  typical 
features,  and  hone  but  these.  We  can¬ 
not  easily  recall  the  ordinary  every-day 
level  of  feeling  of  a  distant  period  of  life, 
but  rather  think  of  exceptional  moments 
of  rejoicing  or  depression.  The  present 
writer’s  idea  of  the  emotional  experience 
of  his  school-days  is  built  up  out  of  a  few 
scrap  recollections  of  extraordinary  and 
exciting  events,  such  as  unexpected  holi¬ 
days,  success  in  the  winning  of  prizes, 
famous  “  rows”  with  the  masters,  and 
so  on.  Besides  the  impossibility  of  get¬ 
ting  at  the  average  and  prevailing  mental 
tone  of  a  distant  section  of  life,  there  is 
a  special  difficulty  in  determining  the  de¬ 
gree  of  happiness  of  the  past,  arising 
from  the  fact  that  our  memory  for  pleas¬ 
ures  and  for  pains  may  not  be  equally 
good.  Most  people,  perhaps,  can  recall 
the  enjoyments  of  the  past  much  more 
vividly  than  the  sufferings.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  seem  to  be  a  few  who 
find  the  retention  of  the  latter  the  easier 
of  the  two.  This  fact  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  reading  the  narrative  of  early 
hardships  which  some  recent  autobi¬ 
ographies  have  given  us. 

Not  only  does  our  idea  of  the  past  be¬ 
come  inexact  by  the  mere  decay  and  dis¬ 


appearance  of  essential  features,  it  be¬ 
comes  positively  incorrect  through  the 
gradual  incorporation  of  elements  that 
do  not  properly  belong  to  it.  Sometimes 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  these  extraneous 
ideas  get  imported  into  our  conception 
of  a  past  event.  Suppose  that  a  man 
has  lost  a  valuable  scarf-pin.  His  wife 
suggests  that  a  particular  servant,  whose 
reputation  does  not  stand  too  high,  has 
stolen  it.  When  he  afterward  recalls  the 
loss,  the  chances  are  that  he  will  confuse 
the  fact  with  the  conjecture  attached  to 
it,  and  say  he  remembers  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  servant  did  steal  the  pin.  Thus 
the  products  of  past  imagination  not  only 
give  rise,  as  we  have  seen,  to  baseless  il¬ 
lusions  of  memory,  but  serve  to  corrupt 
and  partially  falsify  recollections  that 
have  a  genuine  basis  of  fact.  This  class 
of  mnemonic  illusions  approaches  illu¬ 
sions  of  perception.  When  the  imagina¬ 
tion  supplies  the  interpretation  at  the 
very  time  and  the  mind  reads  this  into  the 
perceived  object,  the  error  is  one  of  per¬ 
ception.  When  the  addition  is  made 
afterward,  on  reflecting  upon  the  per¬ 
ception,  the  error  is  one  of  memory. 
The  fallacies  of  testimony  which  depend 
on  an  adulteration  of  pure  observation 
with  inference  and  conjecture,  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  inaccurate  and  wild  state¬ 
ments  of  people  respecting  their  experi¬ 
ences  of  mesmerism  and  spiritualism,  are 
probably  much  oftener  illusions  of  mem¬ 
ory  than  of  perception.* 

In  many  cases,  however,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  any  close  relation  between  the  fact 
remembered  and  the  foreign  element  im¬ 
ported  into  it.  An  idea  of  memory  seems 
sometimes  to  lose  its  proper  moorings, 
so  to  speak  ;  to  drift  about  helplessly 
among  other  ideas,  and  finally,  by  some 
chance,  to  hook  itself  on  to  one  of  these, 
as  though  it  naturally  belonged  to  it. 
Anybody  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
carefully  testing  the  truthfulness  of  his 
recollection  of  some  remote  event  in 
early  life  will  have  found  how  oddly  ex¬ 
traneous  elements  get  imported  into  the 
memorial  picture.  Incidents  get  put  into 
wrong  places,  the  wrong  persons  are  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  scene,  and  so  on  Here 
again  we  may  illustrate  the  mnemonic  il¬ 
lusion  by  a  visual  one.  When  a  tree 

•  See  Dr.  Carpenter’s  “  Mental  Physiology,” 
fourth  edition,  p.  456. 
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standing  between  the  spectator  and  a 
house  is  not  sharply  distinguished  from 
the  latter  it  may  serve  to  give  it  a  very 
odd  appearance. 

These  confusions  of  the  mental  image 
may  even  arise  after  a  short  interval  has 
elapsed.  In  the  case  of  many  of  the  fleet¬ 
ing  impressions  that  only  get  half  recol¬ 
lected,  this  kind  of  error  is  very  easy. 
Thus,  for  example,  I  lent  a  book  to  a 
friend  last  week.  I  really  remember  the 
act  of  lending  it,  but  have  forgotten  the 
person.  But  I  am  not  aware  of  this. 
The  picture  of  memory  has  unknowingly 
to  myself  been  filled  up  by  this  uncon¬ 
scious  process  of  shifting  and  rearrange¬ 
ment,  and  the  idea  of  another  person  has 
by  some  odd  accident  got  substituted  for 
that  of  the  real  borrower.  If  we  could 
go  deeply  enough  into  the  matter,  we 
should  of  course  be  able  to  explain  why 
this  particular  confusion  arose.  We 
might  find,  for  example,  that  the  two  per¬ 
sons  were  associated  in  our  minds  by  a 
link  of  resemblance,  or  that  we  had  deal¬ 
ings  with  the  other  person  about  the  same 
time.  Similarly,  when  an  event  gets  put 
into  a  wrong  locality,  we  may  find  that  iu 
is  because  we  heard  of  the  occurrence 
when  staying  at  the  particular  place,  or 
in  some  other  way  had  the  image  of  the 
place  closely  associated  in  our  minds 
with  the  event.  But  often  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  explain  the  displacement. 

So  far  we  have  been  speaking  of  the 
passive  processes  by  which  the  past 
comes  to  wear  a  new  face  to  our  imag¬ 
inations.  In  these  our  present  habits  of 
feeling  and  thinking  take  no  part ;  all  is 
the  work  of  the  past,  of  the  decay  of 
memory,  and  the  gradual  confusion  of 
images.  This  process  of  disorganization 
may  be  likened  to  the  action  of  air  and 
damp  on  some  old  manuscript.  Besides 
this  passive  process  of  transformation, 
there  is  a  more  active  one  in  which  our 
present  minds  co-operate.  This  may  f)e 
illustrated  by  the  operation  of  trying  to 
“  interpret”  an  old  manuscript  which 
has  got  partially  obliterated,  or  of  “  re¬ 
storing”  a  faded  picture  ;  in  each  of 
which  operations  error  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  creep  in  through  an  importation 
of  the  restorer’s  own  ideas  into  the  relic 
of  the  past. 

Just  as  when  distant  objects  are  seen 
mistily  our  imaginations  come  into  play, 
leading  us  to  fancy  that  we  see  something 
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completely  and  distinctly,  so  when  the 
images  of  memory  become  dim,  our  pres¬ 
ent  imagination  helps  to  restore  them, 
putting  a  new  patch  into  the  old  gar¬ 
ment.  If  only  there  is  some  relic  of  the 
past  preserved,  a  bare  suggestion  of  the 
way  in  which  it  may  have  happened  will 
often  suffice  to  produce  the  conviction 
that  it  actually  did  happen  in  this  way. 
Now  the  suggestion  that  naturally  arises 
in  our  minds  will  bear  the  stamp  of  our 
present  modes  of  experience  and  habits 
of  thought.  Hence,  in  trying  to  recon¬ 
struct  the  remote  past,  we  are  constantly 
in  danger  of  importing  our  present  selves 
into  our  past  selves. 

This  kind  of  illusion  of  memory  de¬ 
pending  on  present  imagination  is  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  by  the  curious  cases  of 
mistaken  identity  which  the  proceedings 
of  our  law  courts  supply  us  from  time  to 
time.  When  a  witness  in  good  faith,  but 
erroneously,  affirms  that  a  man  is  the 
same  as  an  old  acquaintance  of  his,  we 
may  feel  sure  that  there  is  some  striking 
point  or  {K)ints  of  similarity  between  the 
two  persons.  But  this  of  itself  would 
only  partly  account  for  the  illusion,  since 
we  often  see  new  faces  that,  by  a  number 
of  curious  points  of  affinity,  call  up  in  a 
tantalizing  way  old  and  familiar  counte¬ 
nances.  What  helps  in  this  case  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  illusion  is  the  preconception 
that  the  present  man  is  the  witness’  old 
friend.  That  is  to  say,  his  recollection 
is  partly  true,  though  largely  false.  He 
does  really  recall  the  similar  feature, 
movement,  or  tone  of  voice  ;  he  only 
seems  to  himself  to  recall  the  rest  of  his 
friend’s  appearance  ;  for,  to  speak  cor¬ 
rectly,  he  projects  the  present  impression 
into  the  past,  and  constructs  his  old 
friend’s  face  out  of  elements  supplied  by 
the  new  face. 

We  said  just  now  that  we  tend  to  pro¬ 
ject  our  present  modes  of  experience  into 
the  past.  We  paint  our  past  in  the  hues 
of  the  present.  Thus  we  imagine  that 
things  which  impressed  us  in  some  re¬ 
mote  period  of  life  must  answer  to  what 
is  impressive  in  our  present  stage  of 
mental  development.  For  example,  a 
person  recalls  a  hill  near  the  home  of  his 
childhood,  and  has  the  conviction  that  it 
was  of  great  height.  On  revisiting  the 
place  he  finds  that  the  eminence  is  quite 
insignificant.  How  can  we  account  for 
this  ?  For  one  thing,  it  is  to  be  observed 
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that  to  his  undeveloped  childish  muscles 
the  climbing  to  the  top  meant  a  consid¬ 
erable  expenditure  of  energy,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  sense  of  fatigue.  The  man 
remembers  these  feelings,  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  reasoning  by  present  experience, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of  walking 
which  would  now  produce  this  sense  of 
fatigue,  imagines  that  the  height  was 
vastly  greater  than  it  really  was. 

f'rom  this  cause  arises  the  tendency 
generally  to  exaggerate  the  impressions 
of  -early  life.  Youth  is  the  period  of 
novel  effects,  when  all  the  world  is  fresh, 
and  new  and  striking  impressions  crowd 
in  thickly  on  the  mind.  Consequently  it 
takes  much  less  to  produce  a  given 
amount  of  mental  excitation  in  child¬ 
hood  than  in  after  life.  In  looking  back 
on  this  part  of  our  history,  we  recall  for 
the  most  part  just  those  events  and  scenes 
which  mostly  stirred  our  minds  by  their 
strangeness,  novelty,  etc.,  and  so  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  on  the  tablet  of  our 
memory  ;  and  it  is  this  sense  of  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  ordinary  beat  that  gives 
the  characteristic  color  to  our  recollec¬ 
tion.  This  being  so,  we  unconsciously 
transform  the  past  occurrence  by  reason¬ 
ing  from  our  present  standard  of  what 
is  impressive.  Who  has  not  felt  an  un¬ 
pleasant  disenchantment  in  revisiting 
some  garden  or  park  that  seemed  a  won¬ 
drous  paradise  to  his  young  eyes  ?  All 
our  feelings  are  capable  of  leading  us  into 
this  kind  of  illusion.  What  seemed 
beautiful  or  awful  to  us  as  children  is  now 
pictured  in  imagination  as  correspond¬ 
ing  to  what  moves  our  mature  minds 
to  delight  or  awe.  People  who  a  little 
outshone  our  own  circle  of  friends,  per¬ 
haps,  in  style  of  dress  and  living,  seemed 
to  us  as  children  little  short  of  princes 
and  princesses.  Could  we  actually  see 
them  with  our  present  eyes,  we  should, 
alas,  no  longer  find  the  glory  in  which 
our  young  fancies  had  encircled  their 
heads. 

While  the  past  may  thus  take  an  il¬ 
lusory  hue  from  the  very  changes  which 
our  emotional  life  undergoes,  it  becomes 
still  further  transformed  by  the  idealiz¬ 
ing  touch  of  a  present  feeling.  This  is 
so  familiar  a  fact  as  hardly  to  need  illus¬ 
tration.  Our  emotions  of  love,  of  rever¬ 
ence,  of  aesthetic  admiration  are  artists 
that  employ  the  past  as  a  kind  of  canvas 
for  the  exercise  of  their  imaginative  skill. 
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We  instinctively  tend  to  idealize  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  a  past  love.  The  old  rule  de 
mortuis  nihil  nisi  bonum  has  its  founda¬ 
tions  deep  laid  in  our  emotional  nature. 
It  is  much  the  same  with  the  emotions  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  that  attach  to  ob¬ 
jects  of  inanimate  nature  as  well  as  to 
human  beings.  Even  a  painful  emotion, 
as  resentment  and  hatred,  may  to  some 
extent  effect  this  result  of  transforma¬ 
tion.  By  dwelling  habitually  on  the 
wrongs  done  us  by  an  old  friend,  and 
forgetting  all  the  good  things  we  know 
of  him,  we  may  come  to  transform  this 
person  into  a  monster  very  unlike  the 
reality. 

Enough  has  now  been  said,  perhaps, 
to  show  in  how  many  ways  our  retro¬ 
spective  imagination  transforms  the 
actual  events  of  our  past  life.  So  thor¬ 
oughly  indeed  do  the  relics  of  this  past 
get  shaken  together  in  new  kaleidoscopic 
combinations,  so  much  of  the  result  of 
later  experiences  gets  imported  into  our 
early  years,  that  it  may  well  be  asked 
whether  if  the  records  of  our  actual  life 
were  ever  read  out  to  us  we  should  be 
able  to  recognize  it.  It  looks  as  though 
we  could  be  only  sure  of  recalling  recent 
events  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  and 
completeness.  As  soon  as  they  recede  at 
any  considerable  distance  from  us,  they 
are  subject  to  a  sort  of  atmospheric  effect. 
Much  grows  indistinct  and  drops  alto¬ 
gether  out  of  sight,  and  what  is  still  seen 
often  takes  new  and  grotesquely  unlike 
shapes.  More  than  this,  the  play  of 
fancy,  like  the  action  of  some  refracting 
medium,  bends  and  distorts  the  outlines 
of  memory’s  objects,  making  them  wholly 
unlike  the  originals. 

And  now  we  may  pass  to  the  third  class 
of  illusions  of  memory,  those  which  may 
be  called  errors  of  perspective.  This  is 
the  least  degree  of  mnemonic  illusion. 
The  recollection  may  reproduce  a  real 
occurrence,  and  reproduce  it  in  its  es¬ 
sential  features,  but  may  assign  it  a 
wrong  place  in  the  sequent  order  of  the 
past,  just  as  the  eye  may  see  an  object  as 
it  is,  but  err  as  to  its  distance. 

In  order  to  understand  these  errors  of 
mnemonic  perspective,  we  must  see  what 
customarily  determines  our  judgment  of 
the  remoteness  of  past  events.  A  certain 
analogy  will  be  found  to  hold  here  be¬ 
tween  the  mnemonic  and  the  visual  judg¬ 
ment  of  distance.  Among  the  many  cir- 
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cumstances  that  help  the  eye  to  measure 
the  distance  of  an  object  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  the  degree  of  clearness  or  faintness 
of  the  impression  made  by  the  object. 
Other  things  being  the  same,  the  clearer 
the  impression,  the  nearer  seems  the  ob¬ 
ject.  Again,  our  visual  estimate  of  the 
distance  of  an  object  is  influenced  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  other  objects  be¬ 
fore  and  behind  it  with  whose  distance 
it  may  be  compared.  Thus  a  ship  at 
sea  looks  too  near,  because  there 
are  no  intervening  objects  to  “  throw 
it  back,”  while  the  moon  when  near 
the  horizon  looks  farther  away  (and 
consequently  larger)  than  when  over  our 
heads,  because  of  the  numerous  objects 
coming  between  the  spectator  and  that 
luminary  in  the  former  case.  Con¬ 
versely,  an  object  appears  to  be  nearer 
the  spectator  when  seen  to  be  in  front  of 
another  object  than  when  there  is  no 
more  remote  object  behind  it.  'I'o  each 
of  these  circumstances  affecting  the 
visual  judgment  of  distance  there  corre¬ 
sponds  an  influence  in  the  estimation  of 
the  remoteness  of  events.  That  is  to 
say,  our  estimate  of  distance  in  past  time 
is  governed  by  two  chief  considerations, 
the  vividness  or  faintness  of  the  reviving 
image,  and  the  recognized  relation  of  the 
particular  event  to  other  events  in  front 
of  and  behind  it.  And  this  being  so,  we 
are  liable  to  illusions  of  memory  either 
when  the  degree  of  vividness  deviates 
from  the  customary  or  normal  degree  for 
that  particular  distance,  or  when  the 
mnemonic  object  wants  its  proper  rela¬ 
tions  of  before  and  after  to  other  events. 
Our  illusions  of  perspective  commonly 
arise  from  a  combination  of  both  of  these 
influences.  Still  they  can,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  be  treated  apart.  Let  us  then  first 
look  at  the  influence  of  the  circumstance 
of  unusual  vividness  or  faintness  of  the 
memorial  image. 

Speaking  roughly  and  generally,  we 
may  say  that  the  vividness  of  an  image  of 
memory  decreases  in  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  event.  But  this  is  not  an 
infallible  criterion  of  distance.  The  very 
fact  that  different  people  so  often  dispute 
about  the  dates  and  the  relative  order  of 
past  events  experienced  in  common, 
shows  pretty  plainly  that  images  of  the 
same  age  tend  to  arise  in  the  mind  with 
very  unequal  degrees  of  vividness. 
Sometimes  images  of  very  remote  inci¬ 


dents  may  start  up  in  our  minds  with  a 
singular  degree  of  brightness  and  force. 
And  when  this  is  the  case  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  to  think  of  them  as  near.  If  the 
relations  of  the  event  to  other  events  pre¬ 
ceding  and  succeeding  it  are  not  remem¬ 
bered,  this  momentary  illusion  will  per¬ 
sist.  We  have  all  heard  persons  ex¬ 
claim,  ”  It  seems  only  yesterday,”  un¬ 
der  the  sense  of  nearness  which  accom¬ 
panies  a  recollection  of  a  remote  event 
when  vividly  excited.  In  passing  from 
place  to  place,  in  talking  with  others, 
and  in  reading,  we  are  liable  to  the  sud¬ 
den  return  by  hidden  paths  of  association 
of  incidents  that  had  long  seemed  for¬ 
gotten,  and  when  they  thus  start  up  fresh 
and  sound,  away  from  their  proper  sur¬ 
roundings,  they  invariably  induce  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  their  propinquity.  No  one  can  say 
why  these  particular  images,  long  buried 
in  oblivion,  should  thus  resuscitate  in 
possession  of  so  much  vitality.  There 
seems  indeed  to  be  almost  as  much  of 
the  arbitrary  and  capricious  in  the  se¬ 
lection  by  memory  of  its  vivid  images  as 
in  the  selection  of  its  images  as  a  whole  ; 
and,  this  being  so,  it  is  plain  that  we  are 
greatly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  illusion 
from  this  source. 

It  may  be  added  that  this  appearance 
of  nearness  is  greatly  intensified  by  a  con¬ 
scious  concentration  of  mind  on  the  re¬ 
mote  past.  When,  for  example,  old 
friends  come  together  and  talk  over  the 
days  of  yore,  there  is  a  gradual  rein¬ 
statement  of  the  lost  experience.  Inci¬ 
dent  after  incident  returns,  adding  some¬ 
thing  to  the  whole  picture  till  it  acquires 
a  degree  of  completeness,  coherence,  and 
vividness  that  render  it  hardly  distin¬ 
guishable  from  a  very  recent  experience. 
The  process  is  like  looking  at  a  distant 
object  through  a  field-glass.  Mistiness 
disappears,  fresh  details  come  into  view, 
till  we  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  almost 
within  reach  of  the  object. 

There  is  an  opposite  effect  in  the  case 
of  recent  occurrences  that,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  have  left  but  a  faint 
impression  on  the  memory  ;  though  this 
fact  is  not,  perhaps,  so  familiar  as  the 
other.  I  met  a  friend,  we  will  suppose, 
a  few  days  since  at  my  club,  and  we  ex¬ 
changed  a  few  words.  My  mind  was 
somewhat  preoccupied  at  the  time,  and 
the  occurrence  did  not  stamp  itself,  on 
my  recollection.  To-day  I  meet  him 
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again,  and  he  reminds  me  of  a  promise  1 
made  him  at  the  time.  His  reminder 
suffices  to  restore  a  dim  image  of  the  in¬ 
cident,  but  the  fact  of  its  dimness  leads 
to  the  illusion  that  it  really  happened 
much  longer  ago,  and  it  is  only  on  my 
friend’s  strong  assurances,  and  on  re¬ 
flecting  from  other  data  that  it  must  have 
occurred  the  day  he  mentions,  that  I  am 
able  to  dismiss  the  illusion. 

As  we  have  hinted,  in  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  tendency  to  illusion  aris¬ 
ing  from  too  preat  or  too  little  vividness 
in  the  memorial  image  is  corrected  by  a 
recognition  of  the  relation  of  the  event  to 
other  events  whose  distance  is  supposed 
to  be  known,  bn  point  of  fact,  our  con¬ 
ception  of  the  past  is  made  up  of  images 
of  certain  fixed  prominent  objects  or 
landmarks,  so  to  speak,  in  the  memorial 
vista.  And  the  full  and  distinct  recol¬ 
lection  of  an  event  means  the  reference 
of  it  to  some  one  of  these  leading  surviv¬ 
ing  images,  these  marking-posts  which 
have  not  been  wholly  submerged  by  the 
waters  of  Lethe  ;  the  localization  of  it  in 
some  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the 
past  ;  and  the  recognition  of  its  relations 
of  antecedence  and  sequence  to  other 
well-know’n  events.  This  operation  is 
gieatly  aided  by  a  comparison  of  our  ex¬ 
periences  w'ith  those  of  others,  and  by 
the  employment  of  a  simple  common 
scheme  of  time-divisions,  as  years, 
seasons,  months,  etc.  Indeed  a  past  ex¬ 
perience  only  takes  up  its  right  place, 
and  appears  at  a  correct  distance  from  the 
present,  when  the  mind,  either  alone,  or 
still  better  in  conjunction  with  other 
minds,  has  gone  back  on  it  again  and 
again,  noting  its  relations,  and  quietly 
putting  it  away,  so  to  speak,  into  its 
proper  niche  in  the  ever-growing  edifice 
of  our  fulfilled  life. 

This  being  so,  what  will  happen  when 
this  process  of  localizing  impressions  in 
the  past  has  not  taken  place,  and  when 
ideas  of  events  return  without  any  dis¬ 
coverable  relations  to  other  events  ? 
Clearly  there  will  be  a  certainty  of  error. 
Not  only  will  any  unusual  degree  of  viv¬ 
idness  now  take  effect  in  producing  an 
illusion  of  nearness,  but  the  very  fact  of 
the  absence  of  proper  points  of  measure¬ 
ment  with  which  the  remembered  event 
might  be  seen  to  be  connected,  will  beget 
an  erroneous  idea  of  its  distance.  This 
brings  us  to  the  second  circumstance  in 
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the  estimation  of  the  degree  of  remote¬ 
ness  of  past  events. 

The  most  striking  examples  of  this  il¬ 
lusory  effect  of  detachment  from  fixed  de¬ 
termining  landmarks  in  the  past  are 
afforded  by  public  events  which  lie  out¬ 
side  the  narrower  circle  of  our  personal 
life,  and  do  not  in  the  natural  course  of 
things  become  linked  to  any  definitely  lo¬ 
calized  points  in  the  field  of  memory. 
These  events  are  very  stirring  and  en¬ 
grossing  for  the  time,  but  in  many  cases 
they  pass  out  of  the  mind  just  as  suddenly 
as  they  entered  it.  We  have  no  occasion 
to  revert  to  them,  and  if  by  chance  we 
are  afterward  reminded  of  them,  they 
are  pretty  certain  to  look  too  near.  One 
reason  of  this  is  that  the  fact  of  their 
having  greatly  interested  us  has  served  to 
render  their  images  particularly  vivid. 
Another  reason  is  that  they  reappear  to 
us  out  of  their  true  place,  not  distinctly 
projected  behind  a  long  series  of  inter¬ 
vening  occurrences,  and  not  seen  as  si¬ 
multaneous  or  closely  connected  in  the 
order  of  succession  with  other  events 
known  to  be  at  a  particular  distance.  A 
curious  instance  of  this  illusory  effect  was 
supplied  not  long  since  by  the  case  of 
the  ex-detectives,  the  expiration  of 
whose  term  of  punishment  (three  years) 
served  as  an  occasion  for  the  newspapers 
to  recall  the  event  of  their  trial  and  con¬ 
viction.  The  news  that  three  years  had 
elapsed  since  this  well-remembered  oc¬ 
currence  proved  very  startling  to  our¬ 
selves,  and  to  a  number  of  our  friends, 
all  of  us  agreeing  that  the  event  did  not 
seem  to  be  at  more  than  a  third  of  its  real 
distance.  The  newspapers  themselves 
commented  on  the  apparent  rapidity  of 
the  time,  and  this  shows  pretty  plainly 
that  there  was  some  cause  at  work  pro¬ 
ducing  a  common  illusion. 

It  is  to  be  added  that  even  when  past 
events  are  properly  attached  to  those  that 
precede  and  succeed  them,  fluctuations 
may  arise  in  the  estimation  of  their  dis¬ 
tance  in  consequence  of  variations  in  the 
character  of  the  intervening  spaces.  In 
other  words,  our  sense  of  distance  in 
time  is  influenced  by  our  sense  of  dura¬ 
tion.  According  to  Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes, 
who  has  written  a  very  interesting  essay 
on  our  “  Consciousness  of  Time”  {Mind, 
July,  1878),  the  sense  of  duration  de¬ 
pends  on  two  conditions.  Time  seems 
long,  either  when  it  is  crowded  with  new 
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and  exciting  impressions,  as  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  tour,  or  when  wc  are  dwelling  on  the 
fact  of  its  passing,  and  so  are  particularly 
conscious  of  it,  as  in  waiting  for  a  train. 
It  seems  short  when  it  is  comparatively 
empty  of  exciting  exj>eriences,  provided 
that  the  mind  does  not  dwell  on  its  pas¬ 
sage.  Thus  it  api)ears  comparatively 
short  when  we  are  busily  employed  about 
our  ordinary  vocations.  Hence  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  events  just  preceding  a  time  of 
unusual  excitement  and  novel  experience 
look  farther  off  than  events  separated  by 
the  same  interval  of  comparatively  quiet 
impressions.  Last  Sunday’s  sermon 
seems  much  farther  away  after  a  week  in 
Switzerland  than  after  a  week  of  custom¬ 
ary  experience  at  home.  Not  only  does 
an  event  appear  to  take  up  different  dis¬ 
tances  because  separated  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  by  seemingly  unequal  intervals  ;  the 
very  fact  that  the  one  interval  has  been 
filled  with  exciting  impressions,  the  other 
with  comparatively  quiet  ones,  serves  to 
give  the  mental  image  of  the  e%'ent  a 
different  degree  of  vividness  and  dis¬ 
tinctness  in  the  two  cases.  Our  mental 
development  is  not  only  a  process  of  re¬ 
tention  of  the  old,  it  is  a  process  of  dis¬ 
placement  of  the  old  by  the  new.  The 
more  interesting  or  the  more  exciting  the 
new,  the  more  rapidly  does  the  old  tend 
to  disappear.  Hence  the  apparent  ex¬ 
trusion  of  a  recollection  by  supervening 
experiences  of  unusual  impressiveness. 
Even  dream-consciousness  seems  capable 
of  effecting  this  result,  for  the  incidents 
of  the  preceding  evening  often  appear  to 
be  dimmed  and  thrust  farther  away  after 
a  night  of  exciting  dreams.  'I'o  young 
children  events  a  year  old  look  much 
farther  off  than  to  adults,  just  because 
the  interval,  full  of  novel  impressions 
from  its  young  world,  appears  to  swell 
out,  and  because  the  very  impressiveness 
and  fascination  of  these  experiences  tend 
to  obscure  the  earlier  ones  and  to  banish 
them  farther  from  the  present. 

Enough  has  perhaps  been  said  to  show 
how  much  of  uncertainty  and  of  self- 
deception  enters  into  the  processes  of 
memory.  This  much-esteemed  faculty, 
valuable  and  indispensable  though  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is,  can  lay  no  claim  to  that  abso¬ 
lute  infallibility  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  belong  to  it.  Our  individual  recol¬ 
lection  left  to  itself  is  liable  to  a  number 
of  illusions  even  with  regard  to  fairly  re¬ 


cent  events,  and  in  the  case  of  remote 
ones  it  may  be  said  to  err  habitually  and 
uniformly  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  To 
speak  plainly,  we  can  never  be  certain 
on  the  ground  of  our  personal  recollec¬ 
tion  alone  that  a  distant  event  happened 
exactly  in  the  way  and  at  the  time  that 
we  suppose.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  simple  way  by  mere  reflection  on  the 
contents  of  our  memory  of  distinguishing 
what  kinds  of  recollection  are  likely  to 
be  illusory. 

How  then,  it  may  be  asked,  can  we 
ever  be  certain  that  we  are  faithfully  re¬ 
calling  the  actual  events  of  the  past  ? 
Given  a  fairly  good,  that  is,  a  cultivated 
memory,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case 
of  very  recent  events  we  may  feel  pretty 
certain  that,  when  the  conditions  of  care¬ 
ful  attention  at  the  time  were  present,  a 
distinct  recollection  is  substantially  cor¬ 
rect.  Also  it  is  obvious  that  with  respect 
to  all  repeated  experiences  our  memories 
afford  practically  safe  guides.  When 
memory  becomes  the  basis  of  general 
knowledge,  as  of  the  truth  that  the  pain 
of  indigestion  has  followed  a  too  copious 
indulgence  in  rich  food,  there  is  little 
room  for  an  error  of  memory  properly  so 
called.  On  the  other  hand,  when  an 
event  is  not  repeated  in  our  experience, 
but  forms  a  unique  link  in  our  personal 
history,  the  chances  of  error  increase 
with  the  distance  of  the  event,  and  here 
the  best  of  us  will  do. well  to  have  resort 
to  a  process  of  verification  and,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  of  correction.  That  is  to  say,  we 
must  look  beyond  our  own  internal  men¬ 
tal  states  to  some  external  facts.  Thus 
the  recollections  of  our  early  life  may 
often  be  tested  by  letters  written  by  our¬ 
selves  or  our  friends  at  the  time,  by 
diaries,  and  so  on.  When  there  is  no 
unerring  objective  record  to  be  found,  we 
may  have  recourse  to  the  less  satisfactory 
method  of  comparing  our  recollections 
with  those  of  others.  By  so  doing  we 
may  reach  a  rough  average  recollection 
which  shall  at  least  be  free  from  any  per¬ 
sonal  error.  But  even  thus  we  cannot 
be  sure  of  eliminating  all  error,  since 
there  may  be  a  cause  of  illusion  acting 
on  all  our  minds  alike,  as,  for  example, 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  occur¬ 
rence,  which  would  pretty  certainly  lead 
to  a  common  exaggeration  of  its  magni¬ 
tude,  etc.,  and  since,  moreover,  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  comparing  recollections  affords  a 
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fine  opportunity  for  that  reading  back  a 
present  preconception  into  the  past,  to 
which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

The  result  of  our  inquiry  is  less  alarm¬ 
ing  than  it  looks  at  hrst  sight.  Knowl¬ 
edge  is  valuable  for  action,  and  error  is 
chiefly  hurtful  in  so  far  as  it  misdirects 
conduct.  Now,  in  a  general  way,  we  do 
not  need  to  act  upon  a  recollection  of 
remote  single  events  ;  our  conduct  is 
sufficiently  shaped  by  an  accurate  recol¬ 
lection  of  recent  single  events,  together 


with  those  bundles  of  recollections  of 
recurring  events  and  sequences  of  events 
which  constitute  our  knowledge  of  our¬ 
selves  and  our  common  knowledge  of  the 
w’orld  about  us.  Nature  has  done  com- 
mendably  well  in  endowing  us  wkh  the 
means  of  cultivating  our  memories  up  to 
this  point,  and  we  ought  not  to  blame  her 
for  not  giving  us  powers  which  would 
only  very  rarely  prove  of  any  appreciable 
practical  service  to  us. — Cornhtll  Maga¬ 
zine. 


ARTIFICIAL 

T HE  world  of  science  and  the  world 
of  fashion  are  so  far  removed  from  each 
other  that  they  are  seldom  stirred  by  the 
same  event,  but  the  production  of  arti¬ 
ficial  diamonds  has  lately  startled  both 
these  distant  realms. 

Mr.  Hannay,  of  Glasgow,  has  re¬ 
cently  exhibited  before  the  Royal  Soci¬ 
ety  certain  crystals  which  are  no  acci¬ 
dental  productions,  but  direct  results  of 
a  process  conceived  for  a  definite  end. 
These  have  been  examined  by  analysts 
like  Professors  Maskelyne,  Roscoe,  and 
Dewar,  and  declared  to  exhibit  all  the 
physical  and  chemical  properties  of  true 
diamonds. 

Mr.  Hannay’s  gems  are  very  small  ; 
but  whether  he  will  hereafter  succeed 
in  producing  large  stones,  and  what  ef¬ 
fect  success  of  this  kind  would  have  on 
the  value  of  the  diamond,  we  do  not 
propose  to  inquire.  This  is  a  question 
which  concerns  the  world  of  fashion 
alone  ;  the  world  of  science  is  interested 
in  asking  by  what  means  the  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  carbon  has  at  length  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  va¬ 
rious  forms  of  the  substance  called  car¬ 
bon.  It  constitutes  a  large  proportion 
of  all  animal  and  vegetable  structures, 
and  we  know  it  best  in  an  impure  con¬ 
dition  as  coke  or  charcoal ;  but  it  occurs 
crystallized,  and  in  a  state  of  purity,  in 
two  very  different  forms,  viz.,  diamond 
and  plumbago,  or  black-lead. 

Those  bodies  which  resist  all  attempts 
of  the  chemist  to  resolve  them  into  sim¬ 
pler  forms  of  matter  are  called  ele¬ 
ments,  and  among  the  vast  number  of 
substances  composing  our  earth,  some 
sixty-four,  which  are  for  the  most  part 
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metals,  are  simple  bodies  ;  of  these  car¬ 
bon  is  one. 

Almost  every  substance  which  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  existing  in  the  solid  state  as¬ 
sumes,  under  favorable  conditions,  a 
distinct  geometrical  figure.  This  power 
which  bodies  possess  of  taking  on  defi¬ 
nite  forms  is  called  crystallization,  and 
its  most  beautiful  examples  are  found 
among  natural  minerals,  the  results  of 
exceedingly  slow  changes  occurring  in 
the  substance  within  the  earth.  Arti¬ 
ficial  crystals  may  be  obtained  from  so¬ 
lutions,  by  fusion,  and  in  the  passage  of 
bodies  from  the  gaseous  to  the  solid  con¬ 
dition.  Thus  crystals  of  common  salt 
are  formed  by  the  evaporation  of  brine  ; 
many  metals,  as  iron  and  bismuth,  crys¬ 
tallize  on  cooling  after  being  melted  ; 
and  the  vapors  of  some  substances,  like 
iodine  for  example,  deposit  crystals  in 
the  act  of  condensation. 

Everybody  possesses  its  own  distinct 
crystalline  form  ;  every  crystal  is  a  geo¬ 
metrical  figure,  usu^ly  bounded  by 
plane  surfaces  having  angles  of  constant 
value,  and  the  science  of  crystallography 
teaches  us  to  distinguish  substances  by 
the  measurement  of  these  angles.  It  is 
invariably  found  that  artificial  crystals 
which  have  been  deposited  slowly  and 
quietly  surpass  in  size,  regularity,  and 
beauty  those  of  more  rapid  formation  ; 
hence  it  is  conjectured  that  natural  min¬ 
erals  owe  their  great  perfection  to  very 
gradual  deposition  in  the  rocks  within 
which  they  are  found. 

Under  different  conditions  the  same 
substance  sometimes  assumes  two  crys¬ 
talline  forms,  of  which  somewhat  un¬ 
common  phenomenon  carbon  furnishes 
an  example  by  crystallizing  now  into 
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diamond,  and  now  into  graphite  or 
plumbago. 

Although  found  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  the  diamond  is  the  rarest  as 
it  is  the  hardest  known  mineral.  It  oc* 
curs  exclusively  among  gold-bearing 
rocks,  or  sands  derived  from  gold-bear¬ 
ing  rocks,  and  among  strata,  which, 
though  originally  soft  shaly  deposits  of 
sand  or  mud,  have  been  “  metamor¬ 
phosed,”  as  it  is  called,  into  hard  crys¬ 
talline  schists.  It  was  once  supposed  by 
geologists  that  the  metamorphic  (ocks 
were  deposited  in  their  existing  crystal¬ 
line  form  from  a  boiling  ocean  envelop¬ 
ing  the  still  heated  globe  ;  but  it  is  now 
known  that  these  formations  were  origi¬ 
nally  deposited  as  mud  or  sand,  and 
have  been  transmuted  into  schists  by 
the  influence  of  subterranean  heat  act¬ 
ing  under  great  pressure,  through  length¬ 
ened  periods  of  time,  and  aided  by  ther¬ 
mal  water  or  steam  permeating  the  po¬ 
rous  rocks  and  giving  rise  to  various 
chemical  decompositions  and  new  com¬ 
binations  within  them.  The  diamond 
probably  originates,  like  coal  or  mineral 
oil,  from  the  gradual  decomposition  of 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  ;  and  we 
may  therefore  regard  the  brilliants  which 
we  prize  in  the  drawing-room  as  having 
been  slowly  elaborated  from  carbona¬ 
ceous  matter  furnished  by  some  dead 
fish,  or  rotting  plant,  originally  buried 
in  the  mud  of  an  inconceivably  ancient 
palaeozoic  shore. 

It  will  now  be  seen  that,  in  order  to 
produce  the  diamond  artificially,  some 
means  must  first  be  devised  whereby 
the  element  carbon,  which  will  dissolve 
in  no  liquid  and  vaporize  in  no  flame,, 
can  be  rendered  soluble  or  gaseous, 
from  either  of  which  conditions  it  might 
then  probably  be  recovered  in  a  crys¬ 
talline  form,  as  happens  in  the  case  of 
other  bodies. 

Mr.  Hannay’s  attempts  to  crystallize 
carbon  originated  from  a  research  of  a 
very  different  character.  Water,  as  we 
all  know,  vaporizes  at  a  heat  of  212° 
Fahr.,  and  in  the  same  way  every  liquid 
has  its  “  boiling-point,”  or  temperature 
at  which  it  ceases  to  be  a  fluid  and  be¬ 
comes  a  gas.  Little  is  known  about  the 
condition  of  matter  immediately  beyond 
the  "  critical  point,”  as  the  moment  of 
passage  from  the  liquid  to  the  gaseous 
state  is  called  ;  and  while  investigating 


this  subject  it  occurred  to  Mr.  Hannay 
that  some  insight  might  be  gained  into  a 
state  of  things  then  so  obscure  as  to  be 
thought  hopeless,  by  dissolving  in  the 
liquid  under  examination  some  solid 
substance  which  fused  at  a  temperature 
much  above  the  critical  point  of  the  fluid. 

Sulphur,  for  example,  melts  at  111“ 
Fahr.,  and  is  soluble  in  carbon  di-oxide, 
a  liquid  whose  boiling-point  is  42°. 
When  such  a  solution  was  vaporized 
it  was  found  that  the  sulphur  was  not 
deposited,  but  remained  diffused  in  the 
atmosphere  of  di-oxide  vapor  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  sulphur  was  dissolved 
in  the  gas.  If  the  side  of  a  tube  con¬ 
taining  such  a  gaseous  solution  of  sul¬ 
phur  is  approached  by  a  red-hot  iron, 
the  part  next  the  source  of  heat  becomes 
coated  with  a  crystalline  deposit,  which 
redissolves  into  the  gas  on  the  removal 
of  the.heat.  In  the  course  of  his  experi-  \ 
ments  on  the  solubility  of  solids  in 
gases  Mr.  Hannay  further  noticed  that 
many  bodies,  such  as  alumina  and  silica, 
w'hich,  like  carbon,  are  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolved  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  “  water-gas,”  or  water  at  the  critical 
point  when  it  is  neither  a  true  liquid  nor 
a  true  gas.  This  fact  suggested  to  him 
that  a  solvent  might  even  be  found  for 
the  hitherto  insoluble  element,  carbon  ; 
and  as  gaseous  solutions  were  found  to 
yield  crystalline  solids  in  almost  every 
case  upon  the  withdrawal  or  dilution  of 
the  solvent  gas,  it  was  hoped  that  from 
such  a  gaseous  solution  of  carbon  crys¬ 
tals  of  diamond  might  be  obtained. 

After  a  large  number  of  experiments, 
however,  it  was  found  that  neither  char¬ 
coal,  lampblack,  nor  black-lead  would 
dissolve  in  the  most  probable  solvents 
when  these  were  brought  to  their  critical 
points,  and  a  new  road  out  of  the  ditfi- 
culty  had  accordingly  to  be  sought. 

Chemists  have  long  known  that  what 
is  called  the  “  nascent”  state  of  matter 
is  one  very  favorable  to  chemical  combi¬ 
nation.  Thus  nitrogen,  for  example, 
refuses  to  combine  with  hydrogen,  but 
if  these  two  substances  are  simultane¬ 
ously  liberated  from  some  previous  com¬ 
bination  they  unite  at  the  moment  of 
birth  with  the  utmost  ease.  Bearing 
this  in  mind,  it  was  ascertained  that 
when  a  gas  containing  both  carbon  arid 
hydrogen  is  heated  under  pressure  in 
presence  of  a  metal,  the  hydrogen  is  at- 
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tracted  by  the  metal  and  the  carbon  left 
free. 

Mr.Hannay  attacked  this  nascent  car¬ 
bon  with  many  gaseous  solvents,  and  it 
is  his  triumph  to  have  found  what  he 
sought.  In  doing  so  he  has  removed  a 
reproach  of  long  standing  from  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  chemistry ;  for,  whereas  the 
larger  part  of  that  science  is  occupied 
with  the  chemistry  of  carbon  and  its 
compounds,  this  element  has  never  pre¬ 
viously  been  either  dissolved  or  vapor¬ 
ized  by  man. 

What  the  solvent  is  we  are  not  at 
present  definitely  told  ;  we  only  know 
that  it  is  some  nitrogen  compound,  prob¬ 
ably  a  cyanide  ;  but  the  process  is  quite 
intelligible  in  the  absence  of  this  infor¬ 
mation,  while  its  products  are  open  to 
the  examination  of  experts. 

A  hydro-carbon  vapor,  such  as  petro¬ 
leum,  is  decomposed  at  a  high  tempera¬ 
ture  and  under  great  pressure.  As  the 
hydrogen  and  carbon  part  company,  the 
former  is  absorbed,  while  the  latter,  be¬ 
ing  nascent,  dissolves  in  a  gaseous  sol¬ 
vent,  from  which  .solution  of  carbon 
crystals  are  then  obtained,  just  as  table 
salt  is  produced  by  the  evaporation  of 
brine,  and  these  crystals  are  diamond. 

The  temperature  at  which  the  disso¬ 
ciation  of  the  hydro-carbon  is  effected 
must  be  very  high,  and  the  pressure 
enormous,  so  that  the  great  difficulty  of 
the  process  lies  in  the  construction  of 
an  inclosing  vessel  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  combination  of  heat  and 
disruptive  force.  Coiled  tubes  of  wrought 
iron,  of  half  an  inch  bore  and  four 
inches  external  diameter,  have  been  torn 
open  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

The  mineralogical  tests  which  demon¬ 
strate  the  genuineness  of  diamond  are  as 
follows  :  It  must  scratch  tcpaz  and  sap¬ 
phire,  its  angles  must  be  those  of  a  reg¬ 
ular  octahedron,  it  must  burn  without 
leaving  any  residue,  and  it  must  exert 


little  or  no  action  on  polarized  light. 
Professor  Maskelyne,  of  the  British 
Museum,  has  already  stated  in  the 
Times  that  Mr.  Hannay’s  crystals  satisfy 
all  these  tests.  They  score  topaz  and 
sapphire  easily  and  deeply  ;  the  angle  of 
their  cleavage-faces,  which  could  not  be 
measured  with  great  accuracy  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  minuteness  of  the  gems,  is 
70°  29',  while  thatoLthe  diamond  is  70° 
30'.  Particles  ingited  on  platinum  glow 
and  disappear  exactly  as  the  gem  would 
do,  and  they  are  very  nearly  inert  in 
polarized  light. 

It  is  not  long  since  science  rejected 
the  claims  of  another  Glasgow  investiga¬ 
tor  to  the  artificial  production  of  crystal¬ 
line  carbon,  and  it  is  somewh^  singular 
that  Mr.  Hannay’s  successfuPsolution 
of  this  great  chemical  problem  should 
have  followed  so  quickly  upon  Mr. 
M’Tear’s  failure. 

That  the  diamonds  in  this  case  are 
real  there  is  now  no  question  ;  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  just  as  experience 
has  taught  chemists  how  to  produce  large 
and*  perfect  crystals  from  solutions 
which  under  ordinary  treatment  yield 
only  small  and  imperfect  specimens,  so 
Mr.  Hannay  may  by  and  by  succeed  in 
making  diamonds  as  big  as  the  Koh-i- 
Noor  or  the  Regent. 

We  learn,  however,  from  the  investiga¬ 
tor’s  own  statement,  that  up  to  the  present 
time  it  has  cost  him  £5  to  produce  five 
shillings’  worth  of  diamond  ;  but  even 
if  the  world  of  fashion  is  destined  to 
deplore  the  degradation  of  its  cherished 
gem,  we  may  be  sure  that,  long  after 
some  new  toy  has  satisfied  society  for 
its  loss,  the  crystallization  of  carbon 
will  possess  for  the  greater  world  of  sci¬ 
ence  the  same  kind  of  interest  as  clings 
around  the  discovery  of  oxygen  by  Priest¬ 
ley,  or  the  demonstration  of  magneto¬ 
electricity  by  Michael  Faraday. — Bel¬ 
gravia  Magazine. 


A  FABLE. 

In  the  Manner  of  Dr.  Swift. 

BY  AUSTIN  DOBSON. 

When  Fate  presents  us  with  the  bays. 

We  prize  the  Praiser,  not  the  Praise. 

We  scarcely  think  our  fame  eternal 
If  vouched  for  by  the  Farthing  Journal ; 
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But  when  the  Craftsman' s  self  has  spoken, 

We  take  it  for  a  certain  token. 

This  an  example  best  will  show, 

Derived  from  Dennis  Diderot. 

— A  hackney  Author,  who’d  essayed 
All  hazards  of  the  scribbling  trade  ; 

And  failed  to  live  by  every  mode. 

From  Persian  Tale  to  Birthday  Ode ; 

Embarked  at  last,  thro’  pure  starvation. 

In  Theologic  speculation. 

’Tis  commonly  alleged  his  |>en 
Had  been  most  orthodox  till  then  ; 

But  oft,  as  Socrates  has  said. 

The  Stomach’s  stronger  than  the  Head  ; 

And,  for  a  sudden  change  of  creed. 

There  is  no  Jesuit  like  Need. 

Then,  too,  ’twas  cheap  ;  he  took  it  all. 

By  force  of  habit,  from  the  Gaul. 

He  showed  (the  trick  is  nowise  new) 

That  nothing  we  believe  is  true  ; 

But  chiefly  that  mistake  is  rife 
Touching  the  point  of  After-Life ; 

Here  all  were  wrong  from  Plato  down  : 

His  price  (in  boards)  was  half  a  crown. 

The  thing  created  quite  a  scare. 

He  got  a  letter  from  Voltaire, 

Naming  him  ami  and  confrire  ;  , 

Besides  two  most  attractive  offers 
Of  Chaplaincies  from  noted  scoffers. 

He  fell  forthwith  his  head  to  lift. 

To  talk  of  “  I  and  Dr.  Sw — ft 
And  brag,  at  clubs,  as  one  who  spoke, 

On  equal  terms,  with  Bolingbroke. 

But,  'at  the  last,  a  missive  came 
That  put  the  climax  to  his  fame. 

The  boy  who  brought  it  would  not  wait  : 

It  bore  a  Cavent  Garden  date  ; 

A  woful  sheet  with  doubtful  ink. 

And  air  of  Bridewell  or  the  Clink. 

It  ran  in  this  way  : — Learned  Sir  / 
whose  Subscriptions  follow  here. 

Make  bold  to  state  our  Fellow-feeling 
In  this  Religion  you're  revealing. 

You  make  it  plain  that  if  so  be 
We  'scape  on  Earth  from  Tyburn  Tree, 

There's  nothing  left  for  us  to  fear 
In  this — or  any  other  Sphere. 

We  offer  you  our  thanks  ;  and  hope 

Your  Honor,  too,  may  cheat  the  Rope  !  ^ 

With  that  came  all  the  names  beneath. 

As  Blueskin,  Jerry  Clinch,  Macheath, 

Bet  Careless,  and  the  rest — a  score 
Of  Rogues,  and  Bona  Robas  more. 

— This  Neivgate  Calendar  he  read  : 

'Tis  not  recorded  what  he  said. 

— Belgravia  Magazine. 
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Chapter  XXIX. 

THE  laird’s  plans. 

Who  is  first  up  to  thrust  aside  those 
delusive  yellow  blinds  that  suggest  sun¬ 
shine  whether  the  morning  be  fair  or 
foul  ?  But  the  first  glance  through  the 
panes  removes  all  apprehensions  :  the 
ruffled  bay,  the  fluttering  ensign,  the 
shining  white  wings  of  the  White  Dove 
are  all  a  summons  to  the  slumbering 
house.  And  the  mistress  of  Castle  Os¬ 
prey,  as  soon  as  she  is  dressed,  is  up¬ 
stairs  and  down-stairs  like  a  furred  flash 
of  lightning.  Her  cry  and  potent  com¬ 
mand — a  reminiscence  of  certain  trans¬ 
atlantic  experiences — is,  "All  aboard for 
Dan  Vs!"  She  will  not  have  so  fine  a 
sailing  morning  wasted,  especially  when 
Dr.  Angus  Sutherland  is  with  us. 

Strangely  enough,  when  at  last  we 
stand  on  the  white  decks,  and  look 
round  on-  the  shining  brass  and  var¬ 
nished  wood,  and  help  to  stow  away  the 
various  articles  needed  for  our  cruise, 
he  is  the  least  excited  of  all  those  chat¬ 
tering  people.  There  is  a  certain  con¬ 
scious  elation  on  starting  on  a  voyage, 
especially  on  a  beautiful  morning  ;  but 
there  also  may  be  some  vague  and  dim 
apprehension.  The  beginning  is  here  ; 
but  the  end  ?  Angus  walked  about  with 
Captain  John,  and  was  shown  all  that 
had  been  done  to  the  yacht,  and  lis¬ 
tened  in  silence. 

But  the  rest  were  noisy  enough,  call¬ 
ing  for  this  and  that,  handing  things 
down  the  companion,  and  generally  get¬ 
ting  in  the  way  of  the  steward. 

"  Well,  Fred,”  says  our  facetious 
Laird,  “  have  ye  hung  up  all  the  game 
that  Mr.  Smith  brought  back  from  the 
moor  yesterday  ?”  and  Master  Fred  was 
so  much  tickled  by  this  profound  joke 
that  he  had  to  go  down  into  the  fore¬ 
castle  to  hide  his  grinning  delight,  and 
went  covertly  smiling  about  his  work 
for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Then  the  hubbub  gradually  ceased  ; 
for  the  boats  had  been  swung  to  the  da¬ 
vits  and  the  White  Dove  was  gently  slip¬ 
ping  away  from  her  moorings.  A  fine 
northerly  breeze  ;  a  ruffled  blue  sea  ; 


and  the  South  all  shining  before  her  ! 
How  should  we  care  whither  the  beau¬ 
tiful  bird  bore  us  ?  Perhaps  before  the 
night  fell  we  should  be  listening  for  the 
singing  of  the  mermaid  of  C'olonsay. 

The  wooded  shores  slowly  drew  away  ; 
the  horizon  widened  ;  there  was  no  still 
blue,  but  a  fine  windy  gray,  on  the  vast 
plain  of  the  sea  that  was  opening  out  be¬ 
fore  us. 

"  Oh,  yes,  mem  !”  says  John  of  Skye 
to  Miss  Avon.  “  I  wass  sure  we  would 
get  a  good  breeze  for  Mr.  Sutherland 
when  he  will  come  back  to  the  yat.” 

Miss  Avon  does  not  answer  :  she  is 
looking  at  the  wide  sea,  and  at  the  far 
islands,  with  somewhat  wistfuFeyes. 

“  Would  you  like  to  tek  the  tiller 
now,  mem  ?”  says  the  bearded  skipper, 
in  his  most  courteous  tones.  ”  Mr. 
Sutherland  was  aye  very  proud  to  see 
ye  at  the  tiller.” 

“  No,  thank  you,  John,”  she  says. 

And  then  she  becomes  aware  that  she 
has — in  her  absent  mood — spoken  some¬ 
what  curtly  ;  so  she  turns  and  comes 
over  to  him,  and  says  in  a  confidential 
way, 

“  To  tell  you  the  truth,  John,  I  never 
feel  very  safe  in  steering  when  the  yacht 
is  going  before  the  wind.  When  she  is 
close-hauled  I  have  something  to  guide 
me  ;  but  with  the  wind  coming  behind 
I  know  I  may  make  a  blunder  without 
knowing  why.” 

"No,  no,  mem  ;  you  must  not  let 
Mr.  Sutherland  hear  you  say  that  : 
when  he  was  so  prood  o’  learnin’  ye  ; 
and  there  is  no  dancher  at  ahl  of  your 
making  a  plunder.” 

But  at  this  moment  our  young  Doctor 
himself  comes  on  deck  ;  and  she  quickly 
moves  away  to  her  camp-stool,  and 
plunges  herself  into  a  book  ;  while  the 
attentive  Mr.  Smith  provides  her  with 
a  sunshade  and  a  footstool.  Dr.  Suther¬ 
land  cannot,  .of  ‘course,  interfere  with 
her  diligent  studies. 

Meanwhile  our  hostess  is  below,  put¬ 
ting  a  few  finishing  touches  to  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  the  saloon  ;  while  the  Laird, 
in  the  blue-cushioned  recess  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  is  poring  over  Municipal 
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London.  At  length  he  raises  his  eyes, 
and  says  to  his  sole  companion, 

“  I  told  ye,  ma’am,  he  was  a  good 
lad — a  biddable  lad — did  I  not  ?” 

“  You  are  speaking  of  your  nephew, 
of  course,”  she  says.  “  W’ell,  it  is  very 
kind  of  him  to  offer  to  turn  out  of  his 
state-room  in  favor  of  Dr.  Sutherland  ; 
but  there  is  really  no  need  for  it.  Angus 
is  much  better  accustomed  to  roughing 
it  on  board  a  yacht.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  says 
the  Laird,  with  judicial  gravity. 

“  Howard  is  in  the  right  there,  too. 
He  must  insist  on  it.  Dr.  Sutherland  is 
your  oldest  friend.  Howard  is  here  on 
a  kind  of  sufferance.  I  am  sure  we  are 
both  of  us  greatly  obliged  to  ye.” 

Here  there  was  the  usual  deprecation. 

“  And  I  will  say,”  observes  the 
Laird,  with  the  same  profound  air, 
“  that  his’conduct  since  I  sent  for  him 
has  entirely  my  approval — entirely  my 
approval.  Ye  know  what  I  mean.  I 
would  not  say  a  word  to  him  for  the 
world — no,  no — after  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  of  my  wishes,  no  coercion.  Every 
one  for  himself  :  no  coercion.” 

She  does  not  seem  so  overjoyed  as 
might  have  been  expected. 

”  Oh,  of  course  not  !”  she  says. 
“It  is  only  in  plays  and  books  that 
•  anybody  is  forced  into  a  marriage  ;  at 
least  you  don’t  often  find  a  man  driven 
to  marry  anybody  against  his  will, 
.^nd,  indeed,  sir,”  she  adds,  with  a  faint 
smile,  "  you  rather  frightened  your 
nephew  at  first.  He  thought  you  were 
going  to  play  the  part  of  a  stage  guar¬ 
dian,  and  disinherit  him  if. he  did  not 
marry  the  young  lady.  But  I  took  the 
liberty  of  saying  to  him  that  you  could 
not  possibly  be  so  unreasonable.  Be¬ 
cause,  you  know,  if  Mary  refused  to  mar¬ 
ry  him,  how  could  that  be  any  fault  of 
his  ?” 

“  Precisely  so,”  said  the  Laird,  in 
his  grand  manner.  “  A  most  judeecious 
and  sensible  remark.  Let  him  do  his 
part,  and  I  am  satisfied.  I  would  not 
exact  impossil>eelities  from  any  one,much 
less  from  one  that  I  have  a  particular 
regard  for.  And,  as  I  was  saying,  How¬ 
ard  is  a  good  lad.” 

The  Laird  adopted  a  lighter  tone. 

“  Have  ye  observed,  ma’am,  that 
things  are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  turn  out 
as  we  wished  ?”  he  said  in  a  half-whis- 
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per  ;  and  there  was  a  secret  triumph  in 
his  look.  "Have  ye  observed?  Oh, 
yes  !  young  folks  are  very  shy  ;  but  their 
elders  are  not  blind.  Did  ye  ever  see 
two  young  people  that  seemed  to  get  on 
better  together  on  so  short  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  ?” 

“  Oh,  yes  !”  she  says  rather  gloom¬ 
ily  ;  “  they  seem  to  be  very  good 

friends.” 

“  Yachting  is  a  famous  thing  for  mak¬ 
ing  people  acquainted,”  says  the  Laird, 
with  increasing  delight.  "  They  know 
one  another  now  as  well  as  though  they 
had  been  friends  for  years  on  the  land. 
Has  that  struck  ye  now  before  ?” 

"  Oh,  yes  I”  she  says.  There  is  no 
delight  on  her  face. 

“  It  will  jist  be  the  happiness  of  my 
old  age,  if  the  Lord  spares  me,  to  see 
these  two  established  at  Denny-mains,” 
says  he,  as  if  he  were  looking  at  the  pic¬ 
ture  before  his  very  eyes.  “  And  we 
have  a  fine  soft  air  in  the  west  of  Scot¬ 
land  ;  it's  no  like  asking  a  young  Eng¬ 
lish  leddy  to  live  in  the  bleaker  parts  of 
the  north,  or  among  the  east  winds  of 
Edinburgh.  And  1  would  not  have  the 
children  sent  to  any  public  school,  to 
learn  vulgar  ways  of  speech  and  clipping 
of  words.  No,  no  ;  I  would  wale  out 
a  young  man  from  our  Glasgow  Univer¬ 
sity — one  familiar  with  the  proper  tradee- 
tions  of  the  English  language  ;  and  he 
will  guard  against  the  clipping  fashion  of 
the  South,  just  as  against  the  yaumering  of 
the  Edinburgh  bodies.  Ah  will  wale 
him  out  maself.  But  no  too  much  edu¬ 
cation  :  no,  no  ;  that  is  the  worst  gift 
ye  can  bestow  upon  bairns.  A  sound 
constitution  ;  that  is  first  and  foremost. 
I  would  rather  see  a  lad  out  and  about 
shooting  rabbits  than  shut  up  wi’  a  pale 
face  among  a  lot  of  books.  And  the 
boys  will  have  their  play,  I  can  assure 
ye  ;  I  will  send  that  fellow  Andrew  about 
his  business  of  he  doesna  stop  netting 
and  snaring.  What  do  I  care  about 
the  snipping  at  the  shrubs  ?  I  will  put 
out  turnips  on  the  verra  lawn,  jist  to  see 
the  rabbits  run  about  in  the  morning. 
The  boys  shall  have  their  play  at  Denny- 
mains,  I  can  assure  ye  ;  more  play  than 
school-hours,  or  I’m  mistaken  !” 

The  Laird  laughed  to  himself  just  as 
if  he  had  been  telling  a  good  one  about 
Homesh. 

"  .And  no  muzzle-loaders,”  he  con- 
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tinued,  with  a  sudden  seriousness. 
"  Not  a  muzzle-loader  will  I  have  put 
into  their  hands.  Many’s  the  time  it 
makes  me  grue  to  think  of  my  loading  a 
muzzle-loader  when  I  was  a  boy — load¬ 
ing  one  barrel  with  the  other  barrel  on 
full-cock,  and  jist  gaping  to  blow  my 
fingers  off.  I’m  thinking  Miss  Mary — 
though  she’ll  no  be  Miss  Mary  then — 
will  be  sore  put  to  when  the  boys  bring 
in  thrushes  and  blackbirds  they  have 
shot ;  for  she’s  a  sensitive  bit  thing  ; 
but  what  I  say  is,  better  let  them  shoot 
thrushes  and  blackbirds  than  bring  them 
up  to  have  white  faces  ower  books.  Ah 
tell  ye  this:  I’ll  give  them  a  sovereign 
apiece  for  every  blackbird  they  shoot  on 
the  wing  !” 

The  Laird  had  got  quite  excited  ;  he 
did  not  notice  that  Municipal  I^ndon 
was  dangerously  near  the  edge  of  the 
table. 

“  Andrew  will  not  objeck  to  the  shoot¬ 
ing  o’  blackbirds,”  he  said,  with  a  loud 
laugh — as  if  there  were  something  of 
Homesh’svein  in  that  gardener.  “  The 
poor  crayture  is  just  daft  about  his  cher¬ 
ries.  That’s  another  thing  ;  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  bairns  in  a  garden.  Let 
them  steal  what  they  like.  Green  ap¬ 
ples  ?  bless  ye,  they’re  the  life  o’  chil¬ 
dren  !  Nature  puts  everything  to  rights. 
.She  kens  better  than  books.  If  I 
catched  the  schoolmaster  lockin’  up 
they  boys  in  their  play-hours,  my  word 
but  I’d  send  him  fleein’  !  ” 

He  was  most  indignant  with  this 
schoolmaster,  although  he  was  to  be  of 
his  own  ”  waling.”  He  was  determined 
that  the  lads  should  have  their  play,  les¬ 
sons  or  no  lessons.  Green  apples  he 
preferred  to  Greek.  The  dominie  w’ould 
have  to  look  out. 

"  Do  you  think,  ma’am,”  he  says,  in 
an  insidious  manner  ;  ”  do  ye  think  she 
would  like  to  have  a  furnished  house  in 
London  for  pairt  of  the  year  ?  She 
might  have  her  friends  to  see —  ” 

Now  at  last  this  is  too  much.  The 
gentle,  small  creature  has  been  listening 
with  a  fine,  proud,  hurt  air  on  her  face, 
and  with  tears  near  to  her  eyes.  Is  it 
thus  that  her  Scotch  student,  of  whom 
she  is  the  fierce  champion,  is  to  be 
thrust  aside  ? 

”  VVhy,”  she  says,  with  an  indignant 
warmth  ;  “  you  take  it  all  for  granted  ! 
I  thought  it  was  a  joke.  Do  you  really 
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think  your  nephew  is  going  to  marry 
Mary  ?  And  Angus  Sutherland  in  love 
with  her  !” 

“  God  bless  me !”  exclaimed  the 
Laird,  with  such  a  start  that  the  bulky 
Municipal  London  banged  down  on  the 
cabin  floor. 

Was  it  the  picking  up  of  that  huge 
tome,  or  the  consciousness  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  into  an  unusual  ejacula¬ 
tion,  that  crimsoned  the  Laird’s  face  ? 
When  he  sat  upright  again,  however, 
wonder  was  the  chief  expression  visible 
in  his  eyes. 

“  Of  course,  I  have  no  right  to  say 
so,”  she  instantly  and  hurriedly  adds  ; 
“it  is  only  a  guess — a  suspicion.  But 
haven’t  you  seen  it  ?  And  until  quite 
recently  I  had  other  suspicions,  too. 
Why,  what  do  you  think  would  induce  a 
man  in  Angus  Sutherland’s  position  to 
spend  such  a  long  time  in  idleness  ?” 

But  by  this  time  the  Laird  had  recov¬ 
ered  his  equanimity.  He  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  bogey.  He  smiled  se¬ 
renely. 

“  We  will  see,  ma’am  ;  we  will  see 
If  it  is  so  with  the  young  man,  it  is  a 
peety.  But  you  must  admit  yourself 
that  ye  see  how  things  are  likely  to  turn 
out  ?” 

“  I  don’t  know,”  she  said  with  re¬ 
luctance  ;  she  would  not  admit  that  she 
had  been  grievously  troubled  during  the 
past  few  days. 

"  Very  well,  ma’am,  very  well,”  said 
the  Laird  blithely.  “We  will  see  who 
is  right.  I  am  not  a  gambler,  but  I 
would  wager  ye  a  gold  ring,  a  sixpence, 
and  a  silver  thimble  that  I  am  no  so  far 
out.  I  have  my  eyes  open  ;  oh,  aye  ! 
Now  1  am  going  on  deck  to  see  where 
we  are.” 

And  so  the  Laird  rose  and  put  the 
bulky  volume  by,  and  passed  along  the 
saloon  to  the  companion.  We  heard 

Sing  t&ntara  !  Sing  t&ntara  ! 

as  his  head  appeared.  He  was  in  a  gay 
humor. 

Meanwhile  the  White  Dove  with  all 
sail  set,  had  come  along  at  a  spanking 
pace.  The  weather  threatened  change, 
it  is  true  ;  there  was  a  deep  gloom  over¬ 
head  ;  but  along  the  southern  horizon 
there  was  a  blaze  of  yellow  light  which 
had  the  odd  appearance  of  being  a  sun¬ 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  and  in 
45 
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this  glare  lay  the  long  blue  promon¬ 
tory  known  as  the  Rhinns  of  Islay,  with¬ 
in  sight  of  the  Irish  coast.  And  so  we 
went  down  by  Easdail,  and  past  Colipoll 
and  its  slate-quarries  ;  and  we  knew  this 
constant  breeze  would  drive  us  through 
the  swirls  of  the  Doruis  Mohr — the 
“  Great  Gate.”  And  were  we  listening 
as  we  drew  near  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
rose-purple  bulk  of  Scarba,  for  the  low 
roar  of  Corrievrechan  ?  We  knew  the 
old  refrain  : 

As  you  pass  through  Jura’s  Sound 
^nd  your  course  by  Scarba's  shore  ; 

Shun,  oh,  shun  the  gulf  profound 
Where  Corrievrechan’s  surges  roar  ! 

But  now  there  is  no  ominous  murmur 
along  those  distant  shores.  Silence  and 
a  sombre  gloom  hang  over  the  two 
islands.  We  are  glad  to  shun  this  deso¬ 
late  coast  ;  and  glad  that  the  VV'hite 
Dove  is  carrying  us  away  to  the  pleas¬ 
anter  south,  when,  behold  !  behold  !  an¬ 
other  sight !  As  we  open  out  the  dreaded 
gulf,  Corrievrechan  itself  becomes  but 
an  open  lane  leading  out  to  the  west  ; 
and  there,  beyond  the  gloom,  amid  the 
golden  seas,  lies  afar  the  music-haunted 
Colonsay!  It  is  the  calm  of  the  afternoon; 
the  seas  lie  golden  around  the  rocks; 
surely  the  sailors  can  hear  her  singing 
now  for  the  lover  she  lost  so  long  ago  ! 
What  is  it  that  thrills  the  brain  so,  and 
fills  the  eyes  with  tears,  when  we  can 
hear  no  sound  at  all  coming  over  the 
sea  ? 

It  is  the  Laird  who  summons  us  back 
to  actualities. 

”  It  would  be  a  strange  thing,”  says 
he,  “  if  Tom  Galbraith  were  in  that 
island  at  this  very  meenit.  Ah'm  sure 
he  was  going  there.” 

And  Captain  John  helps. 

“  I  not  like  to  go  near  Corrievrechan,” 
he  says,  with  a  grin,  “  when  there  is  a 
flood  tide  and  half  a  gale  from  the  sou’- 
west.  It  is  an  ahfu’  place.”  he  adds 
more  seriously,  “  an  ahfu’  place.” 

“  I  should  like  to  go  through,”  Angus 
Sutherland  says,  quite  inadvertently. 

“  Aye,  would  ye,  sir?”  says  Captain 
John  eagerly.  “  If  there  wass  only 
you  and  me  on  board,  I  would  tek  you 
through  ferry  well — with  the  wind  from 
the  norrard  and  an  ebb  tide.  Oh,  yes  ! 
I  would  do  that ;  and  maybe  we  will  do 
it  this  year  yet !” 

“I  do  not  think  I  am  likely  to  see 


Corrievrechan  again  this  year,”  said  he, 
quite  quietly — so  quietly  that  scarcely 
any  one  heard.  But  Mary  Avon  heard. 

Well,  we  managed,  after  all,  to  bore 
through  the  glassy  swirls  of  the  Doniis 
Mohr — the  outlying  pickets,  as  it  were, 
of  the  fiercer  whirlpools  and  currents  of 
Corrievrechan — and  the  light  breeze  still 
continuing  we  crept  along  in  the  evening 
past  Crinan,  and  along  the  lonely  coast 
of  Knapdale,  with  the  giant  Paps  of 
J ura  darkening  in  the  west.  Night  fell ; 
the  breeze  almost  died  away  ;  we  turned 
the  bow  of  the  White  Dove  toward  an 
opening  in  the  land,  and  the  flood  tide 
gently  bore  her  into  the  wide,  silent, 
empty  loch.  There  did  not  seem  to  be 
any  light  on  the  shores.  Like  a  tall, 
gray  phantom  the  yacht  glided  through 
the  gloom  ;  we  were  somewhat  silent  on 
deck. 

But  there  was  a  radiant  yellow  glow 
coming  through  the  skylight ;  and  Mas¬ 
ter  Fred  had  done  his  best  to  make  the 
saloon  cheerful  enough.  And  where 
there  is  supper  there  ought  to  be  other 
old-fashioned  institutions — singing,  for 
example  ;  and  how  long  was  it  since  we 
had  heard  anything  about  the  Queen’s 
Maries,  or  “  Ho,  ro,  clansmen  !”  or  the 
Irish  Brigade  ?  Nobody,  however,  ap¬ 
peared  to  think  of  these  things.  This 
was  a  silent  and  lonely  loch,  and  the 
gloom  of  night  was  over  land  and  water  ; 
but  we  still  seemed  to  have  before  our 
eyes  the  far  island  amid  the  golden  seas. 
And  w'as  there  not  still  lingering  in  the 
night  air  some  faint  echo  of  the  song  of 
Colonsay  ?  It  is  a  heart-breaking  song  ; 
it  is  all  about  the  parting  of  lovers. 

Chapter  XXX. 

A  SUNDAY  IN  FAR  SOLITUDES. 

Mary  Avon  is  seated  all  alone  on 
deck,  looking  rather  wistfully  around 
her  at  this  solitary  Loch-na-Chill — that 
is,  the  Loch  of  the  Burying  Place.  It  is 
Sunday  morning,  and  there  is  a  more 
than  Sabbath  peace  dwelling  over  sea 
and  shore.  Not  a  ripple  on  the  glassy 
sea  ;  a  pale  haze  of  sunshine  on  the 
islands  in  the  south  ;  a  stillness  as  of 
death  along  the  low-lying  coast.  A  seal 
rises  to  the  surface  of  the  calm  sea,  and 
regards  her  for  a  moment  with  his  soft 
black  eyes,  then  slowly  subsides.  She 
has  not  seen  him  ;  she  is  looking  far 
away. 
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Then,  a  soft  step  is  heard  on  the  com¬ 
panion,  and  the  manner  of  the  girl  in¬ 
stantly  changes.  Are  these  tears  that 
she  hastily  brushes  aside  ?  But  her  face 
is  all  smiles  to  welcome  her  friend.  She 
declares  that  she  is  charmed  with  the 
still  beauty  of  this  remote  and  solitary 
loch. 

Then  other  figures  appear  ;  and  at 
last  we  are  all  summoned  on  deck  for 
morning  service.  It  is  not  an  elaborate 
ceremony  ;  there  are  no  candles,  or  gen¬ 
uflexions,  or  embroidered  altar-cloths. 
But  the  Laird  has  put  on  a  black  frock- 
coat,  and  the  men  have  put  aside  their 
scarlet  cowls  and  wear  smart  sailor-look¬ 
ing  cloth  caps.  Then  the  Laird  gravely 
rises,  and  opens  his  book. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  our  good  friend 
has  almost  driven  us  to  take  notice  of 
his  accent,  and  we  have  had  our  little 
jokes  on  board  about  it ;  but  you  do 
not  pay  much  heed  to  these  peculiarities 
when  the  strong  and  resonant  voice — 
amid  the  strange  silence  of  this  Loch  of 
the  Burying  Place — reads  out  the  103d 
Fsalm  :  “  Like  as  a  father  peetieth  his 
children,”  he  may  say  ;  but  one  does 
not  heed  that.  And  who  is  to  notice 
that,  as  he  comes  to  these  words,  he 
lifts  his  eyes  from  the  book  and  fixes 
them  for  a  moment  on  Mary  Avon's 
downcast  face  ?  "  Like  as  a  father 

pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth 
them  that  fear  him.  For  he  knoweth 
our  frame  ;  he  remembereth  that  we  are 
dust.  As  for  man,  his  days  are  as 
grass  :  as  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he 
flourisheth.  For  the  wind  passeth  over 
it,  and  it  is  gone  ;  and  the  place  thereof 
shall  know  it  no  more.  But  the  mercy 
of  the  Lord  is  from  everlasting  to  ever¬ 
lasting  upon  them  that  fear  him,  and  his 
righteousness  unto  children’s  children.” 
Then,  when  he  had  finished  the  psalm 
he  turned  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
read  in  the  same  slew  and  reverent  man¬ 
ner  the  6th  chapter  of  Matthew.  This 
concluded  the  service  ;  it  was  not  an 
elaborate  one. 

Then,  about  an  hour  afterward,  the 
Laird,  on  being  appealed  to  by  his 
hostess,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  there 
would  be  no  Sabbath  desecration  at  all 
in  our  going  ashore  to  examine  the  ruins 
of  what  appeared  to  be  an  ancient  chapel, 
which  we  could  make  out  by  the  aid  of 
our  glasses  on  the  green  slope  above  the 


rocks.  And  as  our  young  friends — 
Angus  and  the  Youth — idly  paddled  us 
away  from  the  yacht,  the  Laird  began 
to  apologize  to  his  hostess  for  not  having 
lengthened  the  service  by  the  exposition 
of  some  chosen  text. 

"  Ye  see,  ma’am,”  he  observed, 
“  some  are  gifted  in  that  way,  and  some 
not.  My  father,  now,  had  an  amazing 
power  of  expounding  and  explaining — I 
am  sure  there  was  nothing  in  ‘  Hutch¬ 
eson’s  Exposeetion’  he  had  not  in  his 
memory.  A  very  famous  man  he  was  in 
those  days  as  an  Anti-Lifter — very  fa¬ 
mous  ;  there  were  few  who  could  argue 
with  him  on  that  memorable  point.” 

“  But  what  did  you  call  him,  sir?” 
asks  his  hostess,  with  some  vague  notion 
that  the  Laird’s  father  had  lived  in  the 
days  of  body-snatchers. 

“  .An  Anti-Lifter  :  it  was  a  famous 
controversy  ;  but  ye  are  too  young  to  re¬ 
member  of  it  perhaps.  And  now  in 
these  days  we  are  more  tolerant,  and 
rightly  so  ;  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
minister  lifts  the  sacramental  bread  be¬ 
fore  distribution  or  not,  now  that  there  is 
no  chance  of  Popery  getting  into  our 
Presbyterian  Church  in  disguise.  It  is 
the  speerit,  not  the  form,  that  is  of  im¬ 
portance  :  our  Church  authoritatively 
declares  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  depends  not  ‘  upon  any  virtue  in 
them  or  in  him  that  doth  administer 
them.’  Aye  ;  that  is  the  cardinal  truth. 
But  in  those  days  they  considered  it  right 
to  guard  against  Popery  in  every  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  my  father  was  a  prominent 
.Anti-Lifter  ;  and  well  would  he  argue 
and  expound  on  that  and  most  other 
doctrinal  subjects.  But  I  have  not  much 
gift  that  way,”  added  the  Laird  mod¬ 
estly,  quite  forgetting  with  what  clear¬ 
ness  he  had  put  before  us  the  chief 
features  of  the  great  Semple  case. 

”  I  don’t  think  you  have  anything  to 
regret,  sir,”  said  our  young  Doctor,  as  he 
carelessly  worked  the  oar  with  one  hand, 
”  that  you  did  not  bother  the  brains  of 
John  and  his  men  with  any  exposition  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Isn’t  it  an 
odd  thing  that  the  common  fishermen  and 
boatmen  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  understood 
the  message  Christ  brought  them  just  at 
once  ?  and  nowadays,  when  we  have 
millions  of  churches  built,  and  millions 
of  money  being  spent,  and  tons  upon 
tons  of  sermons  being  written  every  year 
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we  seem  only  to  get  further  and  further 
into  confusion  and  chaos.  Fancy  the 
great  army  of  able-bodied  men  that  go  on 
expounding  and  expounding  ;  and  the 
learning  and  time  and  trouble  they 
bestow  on  their  work  ;  and  scarcely  any 
two  of  them  agreed  ;  while  the  people 
who  listen  to  them  are  all  in  a  fog.  Si¬ 
mon  Peter,  and  Andrew,  and  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  must  have  been  men  of  the 
most  extraordinary  intellect.  They  un¬ 
derstood  at  once  ;  they  were  commis¬ 
sioned  to  teach  ;  and  they  had  not  even 
a  Shorter  Catechism  to  go  by.” 

The  Laird  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 
He  did  not  know  whether  to  recognize  in 
him  a  true  ally  or  not.  However,  the 
mention  of  the  Shorter  Catechism  seemed 
to  suggest  solid  ground  ;  and  he  was  just 
about  entering  into  the  question  of  the 
Subordinate  Standards  when  an  excla¬ 
mation  of  rage  on  the  part  of  his  nephew 
startled  us.  That  handsome  lad,  during 
all  this  theological  discussion,  had  been 
keeping  a  watchful  and  matter-of-fact  eye 
on  a  number  of  birds  on  the  shore  ;  and 
now  that  we  were  quite  close  to  the  sandy 
promontory,  he  had  recognized  them. 

“  Look  !  look  !”  he  said,  in  tones  of 
mingled  eagerness  and  disappointment. 
“  Golden  plovers,  every  one  of  them  ! 
Isn’t  it  too  bad  ?  It's  always  like  this 
on  Sunday.  I  will  bet  you  won’t  get 
within  half  a  mile  of  them  to-morrow  !” 

And  he  refused  to  be  consoled  as  we 
landed  on  the  sandy  shore,  and  found 
the  golden-dusted,  long-legged  birds  run¬ 
ning  along  before  us,  or  flitting  from 
patch  to  patch  of  the  moist  greensward.- 
We  had  to  leave  him  behind  in  moody 
contemplation  as  we  left  the  shore  and 
scrambled  up  the  rugged  and  rocky  slope 
to  the  ruins  of  this  solitary  little  chapel. 

There  was  an  air  of  repose  and  silence 
about  these  crumbling  walls  and  rusted 
gates  that  was  in  consonance  with  a  habi¬ 
tation  of  the  dead.  And  first  of  all,  out¬ 
side,  we  came  upon  an  upright  Iona 
cross,  elaborately  carved  with  strange 
figures  of  men  and  beasts.  But  inside 
the  small  building,  lying  prostrate  among 
the  grass  and  weeds,  there  was  a  col¬ 
lection  of  those  memorials  that  would  have 
made  an  antiquarian’s  heart  leap  for  joy. 
It  is  to  be  feared  that  our  guesses  about 
the  meaning  of  the  emblems  on  the  tomb¬ 
stones  were  of  a  crude  and  superficial 
character.  Were  these  Irish  chiefs,  those 


stone  figures  with  the  long  sword  and  the 
harp  beside  them  ?  Was  the  recurrent 
shamrock  a  national  or  religious  em¬ 
blem  ?  And  why  was  the  effigy  of  this 
ancient  worthy  accompanied  by  a  pair  of 
pincers,  an  object  that  looked  like  a 
tooth-comb,  and  a  winged  griffin  ? 
Again,  outside,  but  still  within  the  sacred 
walls,  we  came  upon  still  further  tombs 
of  warriors,  most  of  them  hidden  among 
the  long  grass  ;  and  here  and  there  we 
tried  to  brush  the  weeds  away.  It  was 
no  bad  occupation  for  a  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  in  this  still  and  lonely  burial-place 
above  the  wide  seas. 

On  going  on  board  again  we  learned 
from  John  of  Skye  that  there  were 
many  traces  of  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
colonization  about  this  coast ;  and 
that  in  especial  there  were  a  ruined 
chapel  and  other  remains  on  one 
of  a  small  group  of  islands  that  wc 
could  see  on  the  southern  hori¬ 
zon.  Accordingly,  after  luncheon,  we 
fitted  out  an  expedition  to  explore  that 
distant  island.  The  Youth  was  particu¬ 
larly  anxious  to  examine  these  ecclesi¬ 
astical  remains  ;  he  did  not  explain  to 
everybody  that  he  had  received  from 
Captain  John  a  hint  that  the  shores  of 
this  sainted  island  swarmed  with  seals. 

And  now  the  gig  is  shoved  off  ;  the 
four  oars  strike  the  glassy  water  ;  and 
away  we  go  in  search  of  the  summer  isles 
in  the  south.  The  Laird  settles  himself 
comfortably  in  the  stern  ;  it  seems  but 
natural  that  he  should  take  Mary  Avon’s 
hand  in  his,  just  as  if  she  were  a  little 
child. 

“  And  ye  must  know.  Miss  Mary,”  he 
says,  quite  cheerfully,  ”  that  if  ever  ye 
should  come  to  live  in  Scotland,  ye  will 
not  be  persecuted  with  our  theology. 
No,  no  ;  far  from  it ;  we  respect  every 
one’s  religion,  if  it  is  sincere  ;  though  we 
cling  to  our  own.  And  why  should  we 
not  cling  to  it,  and  guard  it  from  error  ? 
We  have  had  to  fight  for  our  civil  and 
religious  leeberties  inch  by  inch,  foot  by 
foot ;  and  we  have  won.  The  blood  of 
the  saints  has  not  been  shed  in  vain. 
The  cry  of  the  dying  and  wounded  on 
many  a  Lanarkshire  moor — when  the 
cavalry  were  riding  about,  and  hewing 
and  slaughtering — was  not  wasted  on  the 
air  !  The  Lord  heard,  and  answered. 
And  we  do  well  to  guard  what  we  have 
gained  ;  and,  if  need  were,  there  are 
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plenty  of  Scotsmen  alive  at  this  day  who 
would  freely  spend  their  lives  in  defend¬ 
ing  their  own  releegion.  But  ye  need 
not  fear.  These  are  the  days  of  great 
toleration.  Ye  might  live  in  Scotland 
all  your  life,  and  not  hear  an  ill  word 
said  of  the  Episcopal  Church  !” 

After  having  given  this  solemn  assur¬ 
ance,  the  Laird  cast  a  glance  of  sly  hu¬ 
mor  at  Angus  Sutherland. 

**  I  w’ill  confess,”  said  he,  “  when  Dr. 
Sutherland  brought  that  up  this  morning 
about  Peter  and  Andrew,  and  James  and 
John,  I  was  a  bit  put  out.  But  then,” 
he  added  triumphantly,  “  ye  must  re¬ 
member  that  in  those  days  they  had  not 
the  inseedious  attacks  of  Prelacy  to  guard 
against.  There  was  no  need  for  them  to 
erect  bulwarks  of  the  faith.  But  in  our 
time  it  is  different,  or  rather  it  has  been 
different.  I  am  glad  to  think  that  we  of 
the  Scotch  Church  are  emancipated  from 
the  fear  of  Rome  ;  and  I  am  of  opeenion 
that  with  the  advancing  times  they  are  in 
the  right  who  advocate  a  little  modera¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  applying  and  exacting 
the  Standards.  No,  no  ;  I  am  not  for 
bigotry.  I  assure  ye.  Miss  Mary,  ye  will 
find  far  fewer  bigots  in  Scotland  than 
people  say.” 

”  I  have  not  met  any,  sir,”  remarks 
Miss  Mary. 

“  I  tell  ye  what,”  said  he  solemnly  ; 
“  I  am  told  on  good  authority  that  there 
is  a  movement  among  the  U.  P.  Presby¬ 
tery  to  send  up  to  the  Synod  a  sort  of 
memorial  with  regard  to  the  Subordinate 
Standards — that  is,  ye  know,  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  of  Faith  and  the 
Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms — just 
hinting,  in  a  mild  sort  of  way,  that  these 
are  of  human  composition,  and  neces¬ 
sarily  imperfect  ;  and  that  a  little  amount 
of — of — ’  ’ 

The  Laird  could  not  bring  himself  to 
pronounce  the  word  "  laxity.”  He  stam¬ 
mered  and  hesitated,  and  at  last  said, 

“  Well ;  a  little  judeecious  liberality 
of  construction — do  ye  see  ? — on  certain 
points  is  admissible,  while  clearly  de¬ 
fining  other  points  on  which  the  Church 
will  not  admit  of  question.  However, 
as  I  was  saying,  we  have  little  fear  of 
Popery  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  now  ; 
and  ye  would  have  no  need  to  fear  it  in 
your  English  Church  if  the  English 
people  were  not  so  sorely  wanting  in  hu¬ 
mor.  If  they  had  any  sense  of  fun  they 


would  have  laughed  those  millinery, 
play-acting  people  out  o’  their  Church 
long  ago — ” 

But  at  this  moment  it  suddenly  strikes 
the  Laird  that  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
people  he  is  addressing  are  of  the  de¬ 
spised  English  race  ;  and  he  hastily  puts 
in  a  disclaimer. 

“  1  meant  the  clergy,  of  course,”  says 
he  'most  unblushingly,  “  the  English 
clergy,  as  having  no  sense  of  humor  at 
all — none  at  all.  Dear  me,  what  a  stu¬ 
pid  man  I  met  at  Dunoon  last  year  ! 
There  were  some  people  on  board  the 
steamer  talking  about  Homesh — ye 
know,  he  was  known  to  every  man  who 
travelled  up  and  down  the  Clyde — and 
they  told  the  English  clergyman  about 
Homesh  wishing  he  was  a  stot.  ‘  Wish¬ 
ing  he  was  a  what  ?  ’  says  he.  Would  ye 
believe  it,  it  took  about  ten  meenutes  to 
explain  the  story  to  him  bit  by  bit  ;  and 
at  the  end  of  it  his  face  was  as  blank  as  a 
bannock  before  it  is  put  on  the  girdle  !” 

We  could  see  the  laughter  brimming  in 
the  Laird’s  eyes  ;  he  was  thinking  either 
of  the  stot  or  some  other  story  about 
Homesh.  But  his  reverence  for  Sunday 
prevailed.  He  fell  back  on  the  Stan¬ 
dards  ;  and  was  most  anxious  to  assure 
Miss  Avon  that,  if  ever  she  were  to  live 
in  Scotland,  she  would  suffer  no  perse¬ 
cution  at  all,  even  though  she  still  de¬ 
termined  to  belong  to  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

“  We  have  none  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Strathgovan,”  he  remarked,  quite 
simply  ;  “  but  ye  could  easily  drive  in  to 
Glasgow” — and  he  did  not  notice  the 
quick  look  of  surprise  and  inquiry  that 
Angus  Sutherland  immediately  directed 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  But  Mary 
Avon  was  looking  down. 

It  was  a  long  pull  ;  but  by  and  by  the 
features  of  the  distant  island  became 
clearer  ;  and  we  made  out  an  indentation 
that  probably  meant  a  creek  of  some  sort. 
But  what  was  our  surprise,  as  we  drew 
nearer  and  nearer  to  what  we  supposed 
to  be  an  uninhabited  island,  to  find  the 
topmast  of  a  vessel  appearing  over  some 
rocks  that  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
bay  ?  As  we  pulled  into  the  still  waters, 
and  passed  the  heavy  black  smack  lying 
at  anchor,  perhaps  the  two  solitary  crea¬ 
tures  in  charge  of  her  were  no  less  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  appearance  of  strangers  in 
these  lonely  waters.  They  came  ashore 
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just  as  we  landed.  They  explained,  in  gun  within  reach,  a  sight  like  that  would 
more  or  less  imperfect  English,  that  they  have  made  my  heart  jump.” 
were  lobster-fishers  ;  and  that  this  was  a  “Yes,”  said  the  nephew  ;  ”  but  you 
convenient  haven  for  their  smack,  while  never  do  have  a  sight  like  that  when  you 
they  pulled  in  their  small  boat  round  the  have  a  rifle  within  reach.” 
shores  to  look  after  the  traps.  And  if  “  Wait  till  to-morrow — wait  till  to- 
— when  the  Laird  was  not  looking — his  morrow,”  said  the  Laird  cheerfully, 
hostess  privately  negotiated  for  the  sale  ”  And  now  we  will  go  down  to  the 
of  half  a  dozen  live  lobsters,  and  if  boat.  It  is  a  long  pull  back  to  the 
young  Smith  also  took  a  quiet  opportu-  yacht.” 

nity  of  inquiring  about  the  favorite  re-  But  the  Laird’s  nephew  got  even  more 
sorts  of  the  seals  ;  what  then  ?  Mice  savage  as  we  rowed  back  in  the  calm, 
will  play  when  they  get  a  chance.  The  pale  twilight.  Those  wild  ducks  would 
Laird  was  walking  on  with  Mary  Avon  ;  go  whirring  by  within  easy  shot — ap- 
and  was  telling  her  about  the  Culdees.  patently  making  away  to  the  solitudes  of 
And  all  the  time  we  wandered  about  Loch  Swen.  Then  that  grayish-yellow 
the  deserted  island,  and  explored  its  thing  on  the  rocks — could  it  be  a  sheep  ? 
ruins,  and  went  round  its  bays,  the  girl  We  watched  it  for  several  minutes,  as  the 
kept  almost  exclusively  with  the  Laird,  gig  went  by  in  the  dusk  ;  then,  with  a 
or  with  her  other  and  gentle  friend  ;  and  heavy  plunge  or  two,  the  seal  floundered 
Angus  had  but  little  chance  of  talking  to  down  and  into  the  water.  The  splash 
her  or  walking  with  her.  He  was  left  echoed  through  the  silence, 
pretty  much  alone.  Perhaps  he  was  not  “  Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  that  ?” 
greatly  interested  in  the  ecclesiastical  re-  the  Youth  exclaimed,  mortified  beyond 
mains.  But  he  elicited  from  the  two  endurance.  ”  Did  you  ever  ?  As  big  as 
lobster-fishers  that  the  hay  scattered  on  a  cow  !  And  as  sure  as  you  get  such  a 
the  floor  of  the  chapel  was  put  there  by  chance,  it  is  Sunday  !” 
fishermen,  who  used  the  place  to  sleep  in  “I  am  very  glad,”  says  Miss  Avon.  I 
when  they  came  to  the  island.  And  they  hope  no  one  will  shoot  a  seal  on  my  ac- 
showed  him  the  curious  tombstone  of  the  count.” 

saint,  with  its  sculptured  elephant  and  “  The  seal  ought  to  be  proud  to  have 
man  on  horseback.  Then  he  went  away  such  a  fate,”  said  the  Laird  gallantly, 
by  himself  to  trace  out  the  remains  of  a  “Ye  are  saving  him  from  a  miserable 
former  civilization  on  the  island  ;  the  and  lingering  death  of  cold,  or  hunger, 
withered  stumps  of  a  blackthorn  hedge,  or  old  age.  And  whereas  in  that  case 
and  the  abundant  nettle.  A  big  rat  ran  nobody  would  care  anything  or  see  any- 
out  ;  the  only  visible  tenant  of  the  thing  more  about  him,  ye  give  him  a  sort 
crumbled  habitation.  of  immortality  in  your  dining-room,  and 

Meanwhile  the  others  had  climbed  to  ye  are  never  done  admiring  him.  A 
the  summit  of  the  central  hill  ;  and  be-  proud  fellow  he  ought  to  be.  And  if  the 
hold  !  all  around  the  smooth  bays  were  seals  about  here  are  no  very  fine  in  their 
black  and  shining  objects,  like  the  blad-  skins,  still  it  would  be  a  curiosity,  and 
ders  used  on  fishermen’s  nets.  But  these  at  present  we  have  not  one  at  all  at 
moved  this  way  and  that  ;  sometimes  Denny-mains.” 

there  was  a  big  splash  as  one  disap-  Again  this  reference  to  Denny-mains  : 
peared.  The  Youth  sat  and  regarded  Angus  Sutherland  glanced  from  one  to 
this  splendid  hunting-ground  with  a  the  other  ;  but  what  could  he  see  in 
breathless  interest.  the  dusk  ? 

“  I’m  thinking  ye  ought  to  get  your  Then  we  got  back  to  the  yacht  ;  what 
seal-skin  to-morrow.  Miss  Mary,”  says  a  huge  gray  ghost  she ‘looked  in  the 
the  Laird,  for  once  descending  to  worldly  gloom  !  And  as  we  were  all  waiting  to 
things.  get  down  the  companion,  Angus  Sulher- 

“  Oh,  I  hope  no  one  will  be  shot  for  land  put  his  hand  on  his  hostess’s  arm, 
me  !”  she  said.  “  They  are  such  gentle  and  stayed  her. 

creatures.”  “You  must  be  wrong,”  said  he 

“  But  young  men  will  be  young  men,  simply.  “  I  have  offended  her  somehow, 
ye  know,”  said  he  cheerfully.  “  When  She  has  not  spoken  ten  words  to  me  to- 
I  was  Howard’s  age,  and  knew  I  had  a  day.” 
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Chapter  XXXI. 

HIDDEN  SPRINGS. 

“  Well,  perhaps  it  is  better,  after  all,” 
says  a  certain  person,  during  one  of 
those  opportunities  for  brief  conjugal 
confidences  that  are  somewhat  rare  on 
board  ship.  She  sighs  as  she  speaks. 

“  I  thought  it  was  going  to  be  otherwise. 
But  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  Angus  not 
to  marry  for  some  years  to  come.  He 
has  a  great  future  before  him  ;  and  a 
wife  would  really  be  an  incumbrance. 
Young  professional  men  should  never 
marry  ;  their  circumstances  keep  on  im¬ 
proving,  but  they  can’t  improve  their 
wives.” 

All  this  is  very  clear  and  sensible.  It 
is  not  always  that  this  person  talks  in 
so  matter-of-fact  a  way.  If,  however, 
everything  has  turned  out  for  the  best, 
why  this  sudden  asperity  with  which  she 
adds, 

“  But  I  did  not  expect  it  of  Mary.” 
And  then  again, 

”  She  might  at  least  be  civil  to  him.” 

”  She  is  not  uncivil  to  him.  She  only 
avoids  him.” 

“  I  consider  that  her  open  preference 
for  Howard  Smith  is  just  a  little  bit  too 
ostentatious,”  she  says,  in  rather  an  in¬ 
jured  way.  “  Indeed,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
she  would  appear  to  prefer  the  Laird  to 
either  of  them.  Any  stranger  would 
think  she  wanted  to  marry  Denny-mains 
himself.” 

“  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you,”  is  the 
respectful  question,  ”  that  a  young  wom¬ 
an — say  once  in  a  century — may  be  in 
that  state  of  mind  in  which  she  would 
prefer  not  to  marry  anybody  ?” 

Abashed  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it !  There  is 
a  calm  air  of  superiority  on  her  face  ;  she 
is  above  trifles  and  taunts. 

“If  unmarried  women  had  any  sense,” 
she  says,  “  that  would  be  their  normal 
state  of  mind.” 

And  she  might  have. gone  on  enlarging 
on  this  text,  only  that  at  this  moment 
Mary  Avon  comes  along  from  the  ladies’ 
cabin  ;  and  the  morning  greetings  take 
place  between  the  two  women.  Is  it 
only  a  suspicion  that  there  is  a  touch  of 
coldness  in  the  elder  woman’s  manner  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  her  love  for  Mary  Avon 
may  be  decreasing  by  ever  so  little  a  bit  ? 

Then  Angus  comes  down  the  com¬ 
panion  ;  he  has  got  some  wild  flowers  ; 
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he  has  been  ashore.  And  surely  he 
ought  to  give  them  to  the  younger  of  the 
two  women  ;  she  is  of  the  age  when  such 
pretty  compliments  are  a  natural  thing. 
But  no.  The  flowers  are  for  his  hostess 
— for  the  decoration  of  her  table  ;  and 
Mary  Avon  does  not  look  up  as  they  are 
handed  along. 

Then  young  Mr.  Smith  makes  his  ap¬ 
pearance  ;  he  has  been  ashore  too.  And 
his  complaints  and  protests  fill  the  air. 

“  Didn’t  I  tell  you  ?”  he  says,  appeal¬ 
ing  more  especially  to  the  women-folk 
for  sympathy.  “Didn’t  I  tell  you? 
You  saw  all  those  golden  plover  yester¬ 
day,  and  the  wild  duck  farther  up  the 
loch  :  there  is  not  a  sign  of  one  of  them  ! 

I  knew  it  would  be  so.  As  sure  as 
Monday  begins,  you  never  get  a  chance  ! 

I  will  undertake  to  say  that  when  we  get 
to  those  islands  where  all  the  seals  were 
yesterday,  we  shan’t  see  one  to-day  !” 

“  But  are  we  to  stop  here  a  whole  day 
in  order  to  let  you  go  and  shoot  seals  ?’  ’ 
says  his  hostess. 

“  You  can’t  help  it,”  says  he,  laugh¬ 
ing.  “  There  isn’t  any  wind.” 

“  Angus,”  she  says — as  if  nobody 
knew  anything  about  the  wind  but  the 
young  doctor — “  is  that  so  ?” 

“  Not  a  doubt  of  it,”  he  says.  “  But 
it  is  a  beautiful  day.  You  might  make 
up  a  luncheon-party,  and  have  a  picnic 
by  the  side  of  the  Saint’s  Well — down  in 
the  hollow,  you  know.” 

“  Much  chance  I  shall  have  with  the 
seals  then  !”  remarks  the  other  young 
man  good-naturedly  enough. 

However,  it  is  enough  that  the  sug¬ 
gestion  has  come  from  Angus  Suther¬ 
land.  A  picnic  on  the  Island  of  the 
Saints  is  forthwith  commanded — seals  or 
no  seals.  And  while  Master  Fred,  im¬ 
mediately  after  breakfast,  begins  his 
preparations,  the  Laird  helps  by  carefully 
putting  a  corkscrew  in  his  pocket.  It 
is  his  invariable  custom.  We  are  ready 
for  any  emergency. 

And  if  the  golden  plover,  and  mer¬ 
gansers,  and  seals  appear  to  know  that 
the  new,  busy,  brisk  working-days  have 
begun  again,  surely  we  ought  to  know  it 
too.  Here  are  the  same  silent  shores  ; 
and  the  calm  blue  seas  and  blue  sky  ;  and 
the  solitary  islands  in  the  south — all  just 
as  they  were  yesterday  ;  but  we  have  a 
secret  sense  that  the  lassitude  and  idle¬ 
ness  of  Sunday  are  over,  and  that  there  is 
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something  of  freedom  in  the  air.  The 
Laird  has  no  longer  any  need  to  keep  a 
check  on  his  tongue  :  those  stories  about 
Homesh  may  bubble  up  to  the  surface  of 
his  mind  just  as  they  please.  And  indeed 
he  is  exceedingly  merry  and  facetious  as 
the  preparations  go  on  for  this  excursion. 
When  at  length  he  gets  into  the  stem  of 
the  boat  he  says  to  his  companion, ' 

“  There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Avon,  and  me. 

— What  ails  ye,  lass  ?  1  have  not  heard 
much  of  your  singing  of  late.” 

“  You  would  not  have  me  sing  profane 
songs  on  Sunday  ?”  she  says  demurely. 

“  No  ;  but  I  mean  long  before  Sun¬ 
day.  However,”  he  says  cheerfully, 
and  looking  at  her,  ”  there  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change  in  ye — wonderful  !  Well  do 
I  mind  the  day  I  first  saw  ye,  on  the 
quay  ;  though  it  seems  a  long  time  since 
then.  Ye  were  a  poor  white  bit  thing 
then  ;  I  was  astonished  ;  and  the  next 
day  too,  when  ye  were  lame  as  well,  I 
said  to  myself,  ‘  Well  ;  it’s  high  time  that 
bit  lass  had  a  breath  o’  the  sea  air.  ’  And 
now — why  ye  just  mind  me  o’  the  lasses 
in  the  Scotch  songs — the  country  lasses, 
ye  know — with  the  fine  color  on  your 
face.” 

And  indeed  this  public  statement  did 
not  tend  to  decrease  the  sun-brown  that 
now  tinged  Mary  Avon’s  cheeks. 

“  These  lads,”  said  he — no  doubt  re¬ 
ferring  to  his  nephew  and  to  Angus 
Sutherland,  who  were  both  laboring  at 
the  long  oars — “  are  much  too  attentive 
to  ye,  putting  ye  under  the  shadow  of  the 
sails,  and  bringing  ye  parasols  and  things 
like  that.  No,  no  ;  don’t  you  be  afraid 
of  getting  sun-bumed  ;  it  is  a  comely  and 
wholesome  thing  :  is  it  not  reasonable 
that  human  beings  need  the  sunlight  as 
much  as  plants  ?  J ust  ask  your  friend  Dr. 
Sutherland  that ;  though  a  man  can 
guess  as  much  without  a  microscope. 
Keep  ye  in  the  sun.  Miss  Mary  ;  never 
mind  the  brown  on  your  cheeks,  w'hat- 
ever  the  young  men  say  :  I  can  tell  ye 
ye  are  looking  a  great  deal  better  now 
than  when  ye  stepped  on  shore — a  shil- 
pit  pale  bit  thing — on  that  afternoon.” 

Miss  Avon  h^  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  receiving  lectures  like  this  about  her 
complexion,  and  she  seemed  rather  con¬ 
fused  ;  but  fortunately  the  measured 
noise  of  the  rowlocks  prevented  the 
younger  men  from  overhearing. 
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"  There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Avon,  and  me,” 

continued  the  Laird  in  his  facetious 
way  ;  and  he  contentedly  patted  the  hand 
of  the  girl  beside  him.  “  I  fear  I  am 
growing  very  fond  of  idleness.” 

”  I  am  sure,  sir,  you  are  so  busy  dur¬ 
ing  the  rest  of  the  year,”  says  this  base 
flatterer,  “  that  you  should  be  able  to  en¬ 
joy  a  holiday  with  a  clear  conscience.” 

“  Well,  perhaps  so — perhaps  so,”  said 
the  Laird,  who  was  greatly  pleased. 
”  And  yet,  let  one  work  as  hard  as  one 
can,  it  is  singular  how  little  one  can  do, 
and  what  little  thanks  ye  get  for  doing  it. 
I  am  sure  those  people  in  Strathgovan 
spend  half  their  lives  in  fault-finding, 
and  expect  ye  to  do  everything  they  can 
think  of  without  asking  them  for  a  far¬ 
thing.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  in  the  Burgh  Hall  I  heckled  them, 
I  can  tell  ye.  1  am  not  a  good  speaker 
— no,  no  ;  far  from  it  ;  but  I  can  speak 
plain.  I  use  words  that  can  be  driven 
into  people’s  heads  ;  and  I  will  say  this, 
that  some  o’  those  people  in  Strathgovan 
have  a  skull  of  most  extraordinar’  thick¬ 
ness.  But  said  I  to  them,  ‘  Do  ye  expect 
us  to  work  miracles  ?  Are  we  to  create 
things  out  of  nothing  ?  If  the  rates  are 
not  to  be  increased,  where  are  the  new 
gas-lamps  to  come  from  ?  ’  Do  ye  think 
we  can  multiply  gas-lamps  as  the  loaves 
and  fishes  were  multiplied  ?’  I’m  think¬ 
ing, ’’added  the  Laird,  with  a  burst  of 
hearty  laughter,  “  that  the  thickest- 
skulled  of  them  all  understood  that — 
eh 

”  I  should  hope  so,”  remarked  Miss 
Avon. 

Then  the  measured  rattle  of  the  oars  ; 
it  wants  hard  pulling  against  this  fiercely 
running  tide  ;  indeed,  to  cheat  it  in  a 
measure,  we  have  to  keep  working  along 
the  coast  and  across  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Swen. 

”  There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Avon,  and  me,” 

says  the  Laird  as  a  playful  introduction 
to  another  piece  of  talking.  ”  I  have 
been  asking  myself  once  or  twice  whether 
I  know  any  one  in  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  better  than  you.” 

“  Than  me,  sir  ?”  she  says  with  a  start 
of  surprise. 

“Yes,”  he  says  sententiously. 
“  That  is  so.  And  I  have  had  to  an- 
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swer  myself  in  the  naygative.  It  is  won¬ 
derful  how  ye  get  to  know  a  person  on 
board  a  yacht.  I  just  feel  as  if  I  had 
spent  years  and  years  with  ye  ;  so  that 
there  is  not  any  one  I  know  with  whom 
I  am  better  acquaint.  When  ye  come  to 
Denny-mains  I  shall  be  quite  disap¬ 
pointed  if  ye  look  surprised  or  strange  to 
the  place.  I  have  got  it  into  my  head 
that  ye  must  have  lived  there  all  your 
life.  Will  ye  undertake  to  say,"  he  con¬ 
tinues,  in  the  same  airy  manner,  "  that’ye 
do  not  know  the  little  winding  path  that 
goes  up  through  the  trees  to  the  flag-staff 
-eh  ?" 

“  I  am  afraid  I  don’t  remember  it,” 
she  says  with  a  smile. 

"  Wait  till  ye  see  the  sunsets  ye  can  see 
from  there  !”  he  says  proudly.  “  We 
can  see  right  across  Glasgow  to  Ten¬ 
nants’  Stalk  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the 
smoke  is  all  turning  red  and  brown  with 
the  sunset — many’s  and  many’s  the  time 
I  have  taken  Tom  Galbraith  to  the  hill, 
and  asked  him  whether  they  have  finer 
sunsets  at  Naples  or  Venice.  No,  no  ; 
give  me  fire  and  smoke  and  meestery  for 
a  strong  sunset.  But  just  the  best  time 
of  the  year,  as  ye’ll  find  out” — and  here 
he  looked  in  a  kindly  way  at  the  girl — 
“  where  there  is  a  bit  wood  near  the 
house,  is  the  spring-time.  When  ye 
see  the  primroses  and  the  blue-bells  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees — when  ye  see  them 
so  clear  and  bright  among  the  red  of  the 
withered  leaves — well,  ye  cannot  help 
thinking  about  some  of  our  old  Scotch 
songs,  and  there’s  something  in  that 
that’s  just  like  to  bring  the  tears  to  your 
een.  We  have  a  wonderful  and  great 
inheritance  in  these  songs,  as  ye’ll  find 
out,  my  lass.  You  English  know  only  of 
Burns  ;  but  a  Scotchman,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  ways  and  the  feelings  and  the 
speech  of  the  peasantry,  has  a  sort  o’  un¬ 
comfortable  impression  that  Bums  is  at 
times  just  a  bit  artifeecial  and  leeterary 
,  — especially  when  he  is  masquerading  in 
fine  English — though  at  other  times  ye 
get  the  real  lilt — what  a  man  would  sing 
to  himself  when  he  was  all  alone  at  the 
plough,  in  the  early  morning,  and  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  birds  around  him.  But  there 
are  others  that  we  are  proud  of  too — 
Tannahill  and  John  Mayne,  that  wrote 
about  ‘  Logan  Braes  ;’  and  Hogg,  and 
Motherwell  :  I’m  sure  o’  this,  that  when 
ye  read  Motherwell’s  ‘  Jeanie  Mor- 
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rison’  ye’ll  no  be  able  to  go  on  for 
greetin’.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon?”  said  Miss 
Avon. 

But  the  Laird  is  too  intent  on  recalling 
some  of  the  lines  to  notice  that  she  has 
not  quite  understood  him. 

“ 'fhey  were  schoolmates,”  he  says, 
in  an  absent  way.  “  When  school  was 
over  they  wandered  away  like  lad  and 
lass  ;  and  he  writes  the  poem  in  after¬ 
life,  and  speaks  to  her  he  has  never  seen 
since. 

“  Oh.  mind  ye,  love,  how  oft  we  left 
The  deavin’  dinsome  toun. 

To  wander  by  the  green  burn-side. 

And  hear  its  water  croon  ? 

The  simmer  leaves  hung  ower  our  heads 
The  flowers  burst  round  our  feet ; 

And  in  the  gloamin'  o’  the  wood 
The  throssil  whistled  sweet. 

“  And  on  the  knowe  aboon  the  burn 
For  hours  thegither  sat 
In  the  silentness  o’  joy,  till  baith 
Wi’  very  gladness  grat ! 

Aye,  aye,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Tears  trinkled  down  your  cheek. 

Like  dew-beads  on  a  rose,  yet  nane 
Had  ony  power  to  speak  !” 

The  I.aird’s  voice  faltered  for  a  moment, 
but  he  pretended  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  remembering  the  poem,  and  confessed 
that  he  must  have  mixed  up  the  verses. 
However,  he  said  he  remembered  the 
last  one. 

“  O  dear,  dear  Jeanie  Morrison, 

Since  we  were  sundered  young. 

I’ve  never  seen  your  face,  nor  heard 
The  music  of  your  tongue  ; 

But  I  could  hug  all  wretchedness. 

And  happy  could  I  dee. 

Did  I  but  ken  your  heart  still  dreamed 
O’  bygane  days  and  me  !” 

Just  as  he  finished,  the  old  Laird 
turned  aside  his  head.  He  seemed  to  be 
suddenly  interested  in  something  over  at 
the  mouth  of  Loch  Swen.  Then  he 
quickly  passed  his  red  silk  handkerchief 
across  his  face,  and  said,  in  a  gay  man¬ 
ner — though  he  was  still  looking  in  that 
alien  direction — 

”  This  is  a  desperate  hard  pull.  We 
had  nothing  like  this  yesterday.  But  it 
will  do  the  lads  good  ;  it  will  take  the 
stiffness  out  of  their  backs.” 

However,  one  of  the  lads — to  wit,  the 
Laird’s  nephew — admitted  at  length  that 
he  had  had  quite  enough  of  it,  and  gave 
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up  his  oar  to  the  man  he  had  relieved. 
Then  he  came  into  the  stem,  and  was 
very  pleasant  and  talkative  ;  and  said  he 
had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  hnd  all 
the  seals  gone  from  the  shores  of  the 
sacred  island. 

So  formidable,  indeed,  was  the  tide 
that  we  had  to  keep  well  away  to  the 
south  of  the  island  before  venturing  to 
make  across’for  it  ;  and  when  at.length  we 
did  put  the  bow  straight  for  the  little 
harbor,  the  mid-channel  current  swept 
us  away  northward,  as  if  the  gig  had  been 
a  bit  of  cork.  But  the  four  oars  kept 
manfully  to  their  work  ;  and  by  dint  of 
hard  pulling  and  pertinacious  steering 
we  managed  to  run  into  the  little  bay. 

W'e  found  it  quite  deserted.  The  two 
lobster-hshers  had  left  in  the  morning  ; 
we  were  in  sole  possession  of  this  lonely 
island,  set  amid  the  still  summer  seas. 

But  by  this  time  it  was  nearly  noon  ; 
and  so  it  was  arranged  that  the  men  of 
the  party  should  content  themselves  with 
a  preliminary  expedition,  to  find  out,  by 
stealthy  crawlings  out  to  the  various  bays, 
where  the  seals  were  chiefly  congregated, 
while  the  women  were  to  remain  by  the 
Saints’  Well,  to  help  Fred  to  get  luncheon 
spread  out  and  arranged.  And  this  was 
done  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that,  after 
Master  Fred  had  finished  his  work,  and 
retired  down  to  his  mates  in  the  gig,  the 
two  women-folk  were  left  alone. 

“  Why,  Mary,”  said  the  one  of  them, 
quite  cheerfully  (as  we  afterward  heard'), 

”  it  is  quite  a  long  time  since  you  and  I 
had  a  chat  together.” 

“  Yes,  it  is.” 

”  One  gets  so  often  interfered  with  on 
board,  you  know.  Aren’t  you  going  t«(l 
begin  now  and  make  a  sketch  ?” 

She  had  brought  with  her  her  sketch¬ 
ing  materials  ;  but  they  were  lying  un¬ 
opened  on  a  rock  hard  by. 

"  No,  I  think  not,”  she  said  list¬ 
lessly. 

“  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?”  said 
her  kind  friend,  pretending  to  laugh  at 
her.  “  I  believe  you  are  fretting  over 
the  loss  of  the  money,  after  all.” 

“  Oh,  no  :  I  hope  you  do  not  think  I 
am  fretting  !”  said  she  anxiously.  ”  No 
one  has  said  that  ?  I  am  really  quite 
content — I  am  very — happy.” 

She  managed  to  say  the  word. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  her 


friend  ;  ”  but  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
scold  you  all  the  same.” 

The  girl  looked  up.  Her  friend  went 
over  to  her,  and  sat  down  beside  'her, 
and  took  her  hand  in  hers. 

“  Don’t  be  offended,  Mary,”  she  said 
good-naturedly.  “  1  have  no  right  to 
interfere  ;  but  Angus  is  an  old  friend  of 
mine.  Why  do  you  treat  him  like  that  ?” 

■  The  girl  looked  at  her  with  a  sort  of 
quick,  frightened,  inquiring  glance  ;  and 
then  said — as  if  she  were  almost  afraid  to 
hear  herself  speak — 

“  Has  he  spoken  to  you  ?” 

”  Yes.  Now  don’t  make  a  mole-hill 
into  a  mountain,  Mary.  If  he  has 
offended  you,  tell  him.  Be  frank  with 
him.  He  would  not  vex  you  for  the 
world  :  do  you  think  he  would  ?” 

The  girl’s  hand  was  beginning  to 
tremble  a  good  deal  ;  and  her  face  was 
white,  and  piteous. 

“  If  you  only  knew  him  as  well  as  I 
do,  you  would  know  he  is  as  gentle  as  a 
child  :  he  would  not  offend  any  one. 
Now  you  will  be  friends  with  him  again, 
Mary  ?’  ’ 

The  answer  was  a  strange  one.  The 
girl  broke  into  a  fit  of  wild  crying,  and 
hid  her  face  in  her  friend’s  bosom,  and 
sobbed  there  so  that  her  whole  frame  was 
shaken  with  the  violence  of  her  misery. 

”  Mary,  what  is  it?”  said  the  other, 
in  great  alarm. 

Then,  by  and  by,  the  girl  rose,  and 
went  away  over  to  her  sketching  materials 
for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  she  returned  : 
her  face  still  rather  white,  but  with  a 
certain  cold  and  determined  look  on  it. 

”  It  is  all  a  mistake,”  said  she,  speak¬ 
ing  very  distinctly.  “  Dr.  Sutherland 
has  not  offended  me  in  the  least  :  please 
tell  him  so  if  he  speaks  again.  I  hope 
we  shall  always  be  good  friends.” 

She  opened  out  her  color-box. 

“  And  then,”  said  she,  with  an  odd 
laugh,  ”  before  you  think  1  have  gone 
crazed,  please  remember  it  isn’t  every 
day  one  loses  such  an  enormous  fortune 
as  mine.” 

She  began  to  get  her  other  sketching 
things  ready.  And  she  was  very  cheer¬ 
ful  about  it,  and  very  busy  ;  and  she 
was  heard  to  be  singing  to  herself — 

“  Then  fill  up  a  bumper  :  what  can  I  do  less 

Than  drink  to  the  health  of  my  bonny  Black 
Bess  ?” 
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But  her  friend,  when  by  chance  she  wet  with  tears  ;  and  the  praises  of  Black 
turned  her  head  a  little  bit,  perceived  Bess  did  not  wholly  deceive  her. — Corn- 
that  the  pale  and  piteous  face  was  still  hill  Magazine. 


BACKSHEESH. 


Some  years  ago  I  was  applied  to  by  a 
group  of  financiers,  who  had  formed 
themselves  into  what  is  technically 
termed  a  syndicate,  to  proceed  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  concession,  the  exact  nature  of  which 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  specify,  but 
which,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  achieve  the  twofold  object  of 
indirectly  procuring  a  very  considerable 
revenue  to  the  'I'urkish  Government  at  a 
juncture  when  it  stood  much  in  need  of 
funds,  and  at  the  same  time  of  securing 
to  my  employers  a  handsome  profit  on 
the  ver>'  large  outlay  which  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  operations  would  involve.  The 
scheme  was  one  of  those  ingeniously  in¬ 
vented  financial  contrivances  j)eculiar  to 
the  genius  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  by 
which  it  was  not  probable  that  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  company  to  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  ultimately  carrying  out 
the  objects  of  the  concession  would  de¬ 
rive  a  very  large  interest  for  their  money, 
but  by  which  both  the  syndicate  and  the 
Turkish  Government  must  necessarily 
gain.  When  1  was  made  familiar  with 
the  details,  I  confess  that  although  I  had 
had  some  experience  of  Turkey,  and  had 
been  selected  for  the  mission  in  conse¬ 
quence,  I  did  not  anticipate  much  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  increase  which  must  accrue 
to  the  revenue  of  the  country  by  carrying 
out  the  scheme  was  so  palpable,  and  its 
general  advantages — not  merely  in  the 
development  of  certain  important  na¬ 
tional  resources,  but  in  the  immediate 
expenditure  of  a  large  amount  of  money 
among  an  impoverished  population — 
were  so  self-evident,  that  it  was  difficult 
to  imagine  any  government  refusing  a 
proposal  from  which  they  had  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose.  I  therefore 
readily  undertook  the  mission,  stipulat¬ 
ing  for  an  amount  equal  to  four  per  cent, 
upon  what  would  ultimately  be  the  total 
capital  of  the  company,  to  be  spent  in 
backsheesh  ;  for  I  was  well  aware  that, 
no  matter  what  the  intrinsic  merits  of  a 
scheme  may  be,  the  necessity  of  oiling 
the  administrative  machinery  with  pi¬ 


astres  is  always  the  same,  and  that,  pro¬ 
vided  enough  of  these  are  forthcoming, 
any  scheme,  no  matter  how  bad  it  is,  can 
be  carried,  while  stinginess  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  even  with  a  good  project,  is  mis¬ 
placed  economy.  As  for  the  moral  as¬ 
pect  of  the  question,  it  is  a  point  which 

is,  I  think,  fairly  open  to  discussion  by 
schoolmen  and  divines. 

Here  is  a  heathen  country — I  presume 
that  Mohammedans  are  considered 
heathens  by  Christians — with  a  heathen 
standard  of  financial  morality,  where  the 
officials  receiv^  no  salaries,  or  very  mi¬ 
nute  proportions  of  their  nominal  allow¬ 
ances,  and  are  expected  to  live  on  what 
they  can  obtain  from  the  public,  in  the 
form  of  “  tips,"  to  use  a  popular  term. 
Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  Chris¬ 
tian  countries  where  tips  are  given  to 
officials  who  are  expressly  prohibited 
from  receiving  them,  and  who  are  well 
paid,  the  practice  is  distinctly  immoral. 
But  there  is  a  great  distinction  between 
bribing  an  English  custom-house  officer 
at  Dover  to  pass  your  luggage  and  one 
at  Pera,  the  difference  being  that  the 
first  receives  his  salary  from  the  public 
indirectly,  and  through  officials,  and 
the  latter  from  the  public  directly, 
through  the  non-official  channel  of 
the  hotel  porter,  or  any  other  that  may 
be  found  convenient.  So  when  we  come 
to  financial  arrangements  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  involving  the  co-operation  of 
the  highest  functionaries  of  the  State,  we 
must  judge  them  by  their  own  standard 
rather  than  by  ours  ;  and  it  has  this 
merit,  that  while  it  is  much  lower,  they 
do  not  even  pretend  that  they  act  up  to 

it.  They  openly  say  that  they  are  re¬ 
duced  to  the  most  extreme  pecuniary 
destitution,  and  must  get  money  some¬ 
how  ;  and  the  veil  that  they  throw  over 
their  transactions — which  are,  after  all, 
not  more  corrupt  than  those  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  Christian  country — is  no  thicker 
than  a  Turkish  woman’s  yashmak  ;  it  is 
merely  conventionally  supposed  to  con¬ 
ceal  what  is  beneath  it. 

Now  the  question  is  whether  one  does 
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harm  either  to  one’s  self  or  one’s  neighbor 
by  adopting  a  system  which  does  not  vio¬ 
late  the  moral  sense  of  those  who  practise 
it,  and  which  has  become  such  a  recog¬ 
nized  element  in  Turkish  administration, 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry  any 
measure,  no  matter  how  advantageous  to 
the  country,  without  resorting  to  it.  Un¬ 
der  all  circumstances  the  pill  must  be 
gilded  ;  but  1  do  not  know  that  it  is  more 
immoral  to  gild  commercial  pills  for  the 
heathen  than  to  put  powder  in  jam  for 
children.  It  is  true  the  nurse  does  not 
make  anything  for  herself  by  administer¬ 
ing  the  powder,  and  the  man  who  ad¬ 
ministers  the  gilded  pill  does,  or  he  would 
not  take  the  trouble  to  make  and  gild  it  ; 
but  that  does  not  atfect  the  morality  of 
the  question,  provided  in  both  instances 
the  patient  is  to  benefit.  Supposing  I 
was  a  pure  and  disinterested  philanthro¬ 
pist,  and  came  to  Turkey  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  the  Government  to  accept  a 
scheme  which  should  be  the  salvation  of 
the  country,  and  out  of  which  I  should 
make  nothing  myself,  should  I  not  be 
justified  in  employing  the  recognized 
agency  of  backsheesh,  w'ithout  w’hich  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  ?  and 
should  I  be  w'arranted  in  depriving  mil¬ 
lions  of  the  benefits  they  would  derive 
from  my  great  remedial  measure  of  re¬ 
form’  simply  because  1  could  not  carry 
it  without  bribing  a  few  officials,  whose 
moral  sense  was  in  no  way  violated  by 
taking  the  money  I  offered,  and  who 
would  run  the  risk  of  being  driven  even 
to  more  immoral  practices,  if  such  means 
of  adding  to  their  incomes  were  denied 
them  ? 

I  am  rather  particular  in  placing  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  question  before  my 
readers  at  the  outset,  as  I  should  not  like 
them  to  have  a  bad  opinion  of  me;  and  the 
whole  of  the  experiences  I  am  about  to 
relate  are  a  narrative  of  bribery,  in  which 
1  was  the  principal  actor.  I  have  been 
induced  to  give  them,  at  the  risk  of  for¬ 
feiting  their  just  estimate  of  my  high 
moral  worth,  because  I  think  at  the 
present  juncture  it  will  be  interesting  to 
them  to  know  exactly  how  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  carried  on  at  Constantinople, 
and  precisely  where  reform  is  most  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  any  efforts  we  may  make 
to  improve  the  government  of  the  country 
may  be  directed  to  the  proper  quarter, 
and  there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the 


seat  of  the  disease.  And  here  I  would 
also  remark  that  my  experiences  furnish 
a  true  and  faithful  record  of  the  processes 
which  have  to  be  gone  through  in  all 
cases  in  which  foreigners  are  concerned. 
Of  course  there  are  an  infinite  number  of 
variations  to  be  played  on  the  same 
string,  but  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the 
general  narrative  will,  1  think,  be  recog¬ 
nized  by  numerous  victims,  whose  pa¬ 
tience,  temper,  and  pockets  have  been 
exhausted  in  a  vain  attempt  to  induce  the 
Turkish  Government  to  decide  whether 
or  not  they  would  accept  proposals,  and 
grant  concessions  in  favor  of  enterprises 
which  were  palpably  calculated  to  confer 
benefits  upon  the  country.  That  they 
have  granted  many  that  were  calculated 
to  do  no  good  to  any  one  except  the  con¬ 
cessioner  and  his  accomplices,  is  per¬ 
fectly  true.  That  they  have  shown  a  re¬ 
markable  readiness  to  fail  into  the  toils 
and  snares  of  financial  swindlers  on  a 
large  scale,  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
latter  were  ready  to  adopt  methods,  and 
hold  out  inducements  which  bond  fide  and 
honorable  capitalists  refused  to  lend 
themselves  to  ;  for  even  in  Turkey  a  line 
must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  the  line 
is  generally  drawn  by  the  better  class  of 
promoters  and  speculators,  at  share¬ 
holders.  An  unscrupulous  syndicate, 
provided  they  can  make  their  money  out 
of  obtaining  a  concession,  and  floating  a 
company,  are  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of 
those  who  may  be  induced  to  invest  their 
money  in  it  ;  and  they  burden  the  enter¬ 
prise  with  engagements  and  preliminary 
ex|>enses  which  it  is  quite  unable  to  bear. 
In  other  words,  they  pay  twice  as  much 
in  bribes  for  a  concession  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  as  it  is  worth,  and  the  cost  of  the 
concession  becomes  a  first  charge  upon 
the  company. 

The  result  is  that  the  company  is  in 
difficulties  from  the  start,  and  is  at  per¬ 
petual  loggerheads  with  the  Turkish 
Government,  through  not  being  able  to 
carry  out  its  undertakings.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  great  European 
operator,  utterly  unscrupulous,  bribes 
heavily  to  obtain  a  concession  on  terms 
ruinous  to  the  Turkish  Government,  and 
involving  special  privileges  by  which  he 
will  be  enriched,  and  the  Turkish  Treas¬ 
ury  impoverished.  If  the  fraud  is  on  a 
large  scale,  he  can  afford  to  give  back¬ 
sheesh  on  a  large  scale  for  it ;  and  al- 
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though  the  officials,  whose  business  it  is 
to  refuse  concessions  of  this  nature,  know 
!  it  to  be  virtually  a  swindle,  there  is  too 
I  much  poverty  and  too  little  patriotism 
ii  among  them  for  them  to  withstand  the 
I  temptation.  Scandalous  transactions  of 

this  character  naturally  operate  most 
I  prejudicially  against  bond  fide  enterprises, 

and  honest  Turks,  who  only  judge  by  re- 
i  suits,  are  apt  to  put  all  foreigners  into 
the  same  category,  and  to  view  their  de¬ 
mands  with  e.xtreme  mistrust.  Hence 
arises  a  good  deal  of  sharp  recrimination. 
The  foreigner  charges  the  Turk  with 
'  being  an  eastern  barbarian,  who  refuses 
to  allow  his  country  to  be  opened,  and 
its  great  agricultural  and  mineral  re¬ 
sources  developed,  by  means  of  foreign 
capital.  The  Turk  replies,  “  We  should 
I  be  quite  ready  to  give  you  every  facility 
to  develop  our  country,  but  we  find  that 

I  when  you  come  under  that  pretence  you 
invariably  sw'indle  us,  and  we  are  the 
victims  in  the  long  run.”  The  foreigner* 
rejoins,  “  That  is  entirely  your  own 
fault,  and  would  not  be  possible,  were  it 
not  for  the  corruption  which  pervades 
every  branch  of  your  administration,  and 
I which  attracts  all  the  financial  rogues  and 
sliarpers  of  Europe.”  The  Turk  an- 
'e  swers,  ”  From  whom  did  we  learn  cor- 
,  ruption  but  from  Europeans  ?  and  who 
are  the  officials  in  our  administrations 
who  are  the  largest  robbers,  and  the 
1 1  most  available  accomplices  in  the  frauds 
*  of  these  rogues  and  sharpers  ? — the 
!  Christians,  whom  w’e  are  obliged  to  em- 
i  ploy,  or  we  should  be  accused  by  Chris- 

[tian  Europe  of  Moslem  intolerance.” 
.\nd  so  the  quarrel  goes  on,  and  there  is 
a  good  deal  to  be  said*  on  both  sides  ;  but 
the  practical  result  is  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  position  of  matters  is  every  day 
getting  worse.  Men  have  been  known  to 
stay  in  Constantinople  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  after  having  spent  thousands 
of  pounds  in  bribery,  to  fail  after  all,  and 
go  away  broken  down  and  ruined.  'Fhey 
!  are  the  victims  to  the  same  sort  of  fasci¬ 
nation  as  that  which  chains  a  man  to  a 
•  chancery  suit.  When  he  has  invested  a 
certain  amount  of  time  and  capital,  he 
I  shrinks  from  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
better  abandon  the  pursuit,  and  waste  no 
more  of  his  existence  or  his  money  upon 
it,  the  more  especially  as  he  is  constantly 
being  deluded  with  promises  that  are 
.  never  realized  ;  so  he  follows  the  ignis 


fatuuSy  until  his  figure  becomes  as  fa¬ 
miliar  to  the  hangers-on  at  the  Porte  as 
that  of  Miss  Flight  used  to  be  in  the 
celebrated  case  of  Jarndyce  against  Jam- 
dyce. 

It  was  a  raw  day  in  winter  when  I  ar¬ 
rived  at  Constantinople,  and  established 
myself  in  Pera,  making  up  my  mind  that 
I  should  probably  be  compelled  to  spend 
the  better  part  of  a  year  in  that  most  un¬ 
inviting  of  semi-European,  semi-Asiatic 
cities.  After  consulting  with  an  old 
friend  and  resident  versed  in  such  mat¬ 
ters,  I  obtained  an  influential  letter  of 
introduction  to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and 
proceeded  with  it  to  the  Porte. 

Visitors  to  Constantinople  are  con¬ 
versant  with  that  somewhat  disreputable 
building  near  the  top  of  the  hill  after 
crossing  the  bridge  to  the  Stamboul  side,* 
which  contains  some  of  the  principal  de¬ 
partments  of  State,  and  in  which  the  office 
of  the  Grand  Vizier  is  situated.  You  go 
up  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  large  hall, 
where  several  soldiers,  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  on  guard,  are  lounging 
about,  and  where  door-keepers,  deaf 
mutes,  and  small  retainers  and  employes, 
are  watching  for  their  prey  ;  you  no 
sooner  make  your  appearance  than  two 
or  three  of  these  petty  thieves  pounce 
upon  you  as  lawful  spoil. 

It  is  as  well  instantly  to  resign  yourself 
to  the  inevitable.  I  had  previously  made 
myself  acquainted  with  the  name  of  the 
vekil,  or  official,  who  announces  visitors 
to  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  I  w’as  shown 
through  a  small  door  to  the  left  into  a 
.  minute  apartment,  in  which  eight  gentle¬ 
men  were  sitting  facing  each  other.  Two 
of  these  were  manifestly  foreigners, 
bound  probably  on  some  errand  similar 
to  my  own  ;  the  other  six  were  dressed 
in  European  style,  but  wore  fez  caps. 
They  were  apparently  Greeks  or  Ar¬ 
menians. 

I  was  taken  very  little  notice  of  by  the 
official  introducer  for  some  time,  al¬ 
though  immediately  on  entering  I  gave 
him  my  card  and  letter  for  the  Grand 
Vizier.  He  went  on  unconcernedly 
writing,  and  the  gentlemen  in  chairs  pa¬ 
tiently  waited  in  attitudes  of  humble  at¬ 
tention  until  he  condescended  to  ex¬ 
change  a  few  whispered  words  with  some 
of  them,  when  they  replied  in  tones  of 
extreme  servility,  and  finally  with  a  side¬ 
long  and  somewhat  mistrustful  glance  at 
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me  took  his  departure.  He  was  absent  Without  the  smallest  bashfulness  they 
nearly  an  hour,  and  dunng  this  time  we  pronounced  the  magic  word  “  back- 
ail  sat  patient  and  silent,  till  it  should  sheesh.”  I  was  so  much  taken  aback  by 
please  the  great  man  to  receive  us,  feel-  men  in  the  position  of  Turkish  gentlemen 
ing  very  much  as  if  we  were  in  a  dentist’s  pouncing  upon  me  in  this  determined  and 
waiting-room.  almost  threatening  manner  that,  as  the 

On  the  return  of  the  vekil  I  was  curtly  handle  of  the  door  of  the  Grand  Vizier’s 
informed  that  if  1  would  wait  His  High-  room  was  still  within  reach,  I  almost  de- 
ness  would  see  me.  Meanwhile  one  by  cided  on  bolting  back  into  it,  and  calling 
one  some  of  the  others  were  summoned,  the  notice  of  that  eminent  functionary  to 
At  the  end  of  another  hour  I  was  told  the  disgracefulness  of  the  proceedings  ; 
that  His  Highness  could  receive  no  more  the  more  especially  as  I  was  a  good  deal 
that  day,  and  that  I  was  to  come  on  the  puzzled,  considering  the  exalted  rank  of 
morrow.  On  my  way  out  I  gave  the  my  assailants,  as  to  how  much  they  would 
door-keeper  a  mejidie.  To  make  a  long  expect,  and  was  not  sure  that  I  had 
story  short,  I  repeated  this  process  twice  enough  loose  cash  in  my  pocket  to  satisfy 
without  seeing  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  my  their  demands.  However,  1  thought  1 
first  audience  cost  three  journeys  from  would  risk  a  very  moderate  douceur^  and 
Pera  to  Stamboul,  six  hours’  attendance  found  they  were  quite  satisfied  with  a 
in  the  waiting-room,  and  three  mejidies  mejidie  apiece.  I  now  returned  to  the 
to  the  door-keeper,  who  had  now  become  vekil' s  room,  where  I  had  left  my  hat  and 
my  stanch  friend,  while  he  evidently  coat,  and  which  was  quite  empty,  my  in- 
looked  upon  me  as  his  private  property,  terview  having  been  the  last  for  the  day  ; 

When  at  last  the  moment  for  the  audi-  and  the  vekil  not  being  there.  However, 
ence  arrived  I  was  led  through  a  rather  as  he  was  sure  to  return,  and  I  wished  to 
dark,  dirty  passage  to  a  large  room,  which  ask  him  when  I  was  likely  to  hear  from 
contained  no  other  furniture  but  a  large  the  Grand  Vizier,  I  determined  to  wait 
horseshoe-table  and  some  twenty  chairs,  for  him  ;  but  I  had  hardly  taken  a  seat 
In  one  of  these  in  solitary  grandeur  sat  when  two  creatures  entered  the  room  and 
the  Grand  Vizier.  As  I  was  not  a  per-  proceeded  to  make  the  most  horrible 
son  of  any  great  distinction  he  did  not  faces,  gesticulations,  and  guttural  noises 
rise  to  receive  me,  but  motioned  me  to  a  in  their  throats  at  me.  These  I  perceived 
chair  and  remained  silent.  He  knew  to  be  a  couple  of  deaf  mutes,  a  class  of 
enough  French  to  understand  what  I  unfortunates  who  are  largely  employed 
said,  at  least  I  presume  so,  though  his  in  the  various  public  departments,  and 
countenance  remained  imperturbable  ;  I  who  seem  to  have  a  preternatural  sense 
refrain  from  describing  it  lest  it  might  be  for  finding  out  things  by  other  means 
recognized.  He  asked  me,  when  I  had  than  their  ears,  and  for  communicating 
explainedthenatureof  the  proposed  con-  secret  intelligence  by  other  means  than 
cession,  whether  the  project  had  been  their  tongues.  It  is  quite  unpleasant  to 
reduced  to  writing,  begged  me  to  hand  it  find  yourself  alone  in  a  room  with  two  of 
to  him,  which  I  did,  and  on  receiving  it  these  phenomena,  working  away  at  you 
indicated  that  the  interview  was  at  an  with  their  fingers  and  making  horrible 
end,  and  I  should  hear  more  about  it  at  sounds.  Well  did  I  know,  though  they 
some  future  time.  He  then  took  a  piece  could  not  say  so,  that  backsheesh  was 
of  paper,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand  pro-  what  they  meant  ;  but  I  had  no  more 
cecded  to  w-rite  upon  it  with  a  reed  pen  mejidies  left,  a  lira  or  Turkish  pound  was 
in  a  most  uncomfortable  fashion,  ac-  certainly  too  much,  so  I  tried  them  with 
knowledging  my  parting  bow  w'ith  a  slight  a  beshlik,  equivalent  to  about  a  franc, 
gesture  of  his  hand  and  an  almost  im-  each.  This  they  scornfully  rejected, 
perceptible  inclination  of  his  head.  Then  I  offered  two  apiece.  These  they 

On  opening  the  door  I  was  set  upon  in  also  refused  ;  and  I  was  at  the  end  of 
the  dark  passage  by  two  officers  in  uni-  my  small  change. 

form,  with  sw-ords  hanging  by  their  sides.  Now  1  am  very  economical,  even  with 
1  knew  enough  of  the  custom  of  the  my  employer’s  money,  on  such  occa- 
'furkish  army  to  perceive  in  the  dim  light  sions,  so  I  refused  to  be  bled  to  any 
that  they  were  not  common  soldiers,  but  greater  amount,  whereupon  they  jab- 
held  the  rank  of  uzbashi  or  lieutenant,  bered  menacingly,  and  even  shook  their 
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fists  in  my  face.  In  the  midst  of  which 
in  walked  the  vekil^  to  whom  I  pretended 
entire  innocence,  and  asked  who  these 
two  unfortunates  were,  and  what  they 
wanted  ;  he  smiled  a  smile  of  peculiar 
significance  and  ordered  them  out  of  the 
room,  I  now  felt  very  much  puzzled  as 
to  whether  I  ought  to  offer  the  vekil  a  lira 
or  not,  but  he  was  such  a  well-dressed 
and  highly  polished  individual,  having 
evidently  learned  his  French  and  his  man¬ 
ners  in  Paris,  that  I  felt  rather  shy,  and 
thought  I  would  wait  for  him  to  give  the 
first  hint.  To  my  surprise  he  made  no 
illusion  to  the  subject,  w’as  most  polite  in 
his  assurance  that  I  should  not  have  to 
w’ait  long  before  receiving  an  answer 
about  the  papers  ;  and  I  parted  from  him 
in  a  satisfied  frame  of  mind. 

In  the  hall  I  was  again  set  upon  by  the 
deaf  mutes,  but  rescued  from  them  by 
my  friend  the  door-keeper,  to  whom  in 
my  gratitude  I  gave  a  lira,  and  looking 
back  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
engaged  in  a  violent  gesticulatory  quarrel 
with  the  deaf  mutes. 

I  now  w.aited  patiently  for  a  fortnight, 
and  heard  nothing,  so  I  went,  braving  the 
deaf  and  dumb  janitors — to  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  for  peace  of  mind,  I  ultimately  gave 
a  few  mejidies — and  was  assured  that  if 
I  called  in  a  few  days  I  should  hear  of  my 
papers.  This  I  did  several  times,  always 
having  to  pay  my  way  and  always  being 
put  off  with  specious  excuses,  until  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  one  day  that  this  was  per¬ 
haps  the  vckil's  mode  of  extorting  a 
bribe.  The  self-respect  which  had  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  directly  demanding  it, 
and  the  trouble  he  had  given  me,  caused 
me  to  form  rather  a  high  estimate  of  his 
expectations,  so  I  wrapped  five  liras  in  a 
piece  of  paper,  like  a  doctor’s  fee,  and 
repaired  to  the  well-known  room,  which 
I  found  so  full  that  I  was  somewhat  em¬ 
barrassed  as  to  the  best  means  of  con¬ 
veying  my  little  douceur  to  his  pocket. 
There  was  a  sort  of  double  entrance  to 
the  room,  leaving  a  dark  space  about 
three  feet  wide  between  the  two  doors  ; 
so  I  whispered  that  I  had  something  of 
importance  to  communicate  if  he  would 
step  out  with  me  for  a  moment  ;  from 
the  alacrity  with  which  he  responded  I 
saw  that  he  understood  at  once  what  I 
had  been  so  long  in  comprehending,  and 
in  another  moment  we  were  in  the  dark 
hole  between  the  two  doors,  when,  with¬ 


out  more  ceremony,  I  expressed  my  re¬ 
gret  that  I  had  put  him  to  so  much 
trouble  already,  and  was  likely  to  put  him 
to  so  much  more,  and  requested  him  to 
accept  a  little  present,  placing  the  rou¬ 
leau  in  his  hand  at  the  same  time.  He 
protested  that  he  had  been  at  no  trouble, 
and  that  he  could  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing  as  accepting  a  present,  and  went 
through  the  form  of  trying  to  force  it 
back  upon  me ;  but  as  I  resolutely  de¬ 
clined,  he  reluctantly  and  in  an  absent 
sort  of  manner  allowed  his  scruples  to  be 
overcome,  and  promised  me  that  if  I 
called  on  the  following  day  on  the  min¬ 
ister  to  whose  department  schemes  of  the 
nature  I  had  proposed  were  referred,  I 
should  find  that  they  had  been  dis¬ 
patched  there  already  by  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  were  under  consideration. 
It  had  taken  me  exactly  one  month,  ten 
visits  to  the  Porte,  and  had  cost  me  al¬ 
together  a  little  over  ten  pounds  to 
achieve  this  preliminary  result. 

I  now  felt  that  I  should  save  time,  and 
possibly  money,  by  employing  an  inter¬ 
mediary  to  make  the  journeys  and  give 
the  bribes.  I  did  not  so  much  mind 
the  first,  but  the  offering  bribes  was  one 
of  those  delicate  and  disagreeable  opera¬ 
tions  which  it  requires  a  special  training 
to  do  properly  ;  moreover,  there  was 
something  humiliating  in  this  constant 
hanging  about  waiting-rooms  which  I 
wished,  if  possible,  to  avoid  ;  while  I 
found  my  ignorance  of  the  language  a 
serious  inconvenience.  A  few  words  of 
Turkish  will  often  save  money  on  these 
occasions  ;  so  I  asked  the  friend  to  whom 
I  have  already  alluded  if  he  could  recom¬ 
mend  me  a  man  skilled  in  matters  of  this 
sort  who  would  act  as  interpreter,  spy, 
and  doer  of  dirty  work  generally.  He 
promised  to  send  me  a  master  of  the  art 
on  the  following  day.  Early  next  morn¬ 
ing  there  appeared  a  wizened  little 
Greek,  who  was  prematurely  old-looking. 
I  don’t  think  he  was  more  than  thirty, 
but  the  pinched  expression  of  his  face 
was  produced  by  the  deep  lines  with 
which  cunning  and  avarice  had  already 
seamed  it.  He  was  extremely  obsequi¬ 
ous  and  servile,  talked  French  fluently, 
but  in  a  hurried,  disjointed,  and  some¬ 
what  indistinct  manner.  He  had  rapid, 
stealthy,  cat-like  movements,  and  a 
quick,  furtive  eye.  Altogether,  although 
not  prepossessing,  his  appearance  was 
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most  encouraging  ;  he  was  evidently  just 
the  sort  of  scoundrel  I  wanted.  It  was 
quite  plain  that  there  was  no  lack  of  in¬ 
telligence,  and  as  for  principle — well,  I 
should  have  to  supply  the  whole  of  that 
myself.  That  I  should  possibly  have  to 
supplement  him  with  another  spy  to 
watch  him  was  highly  probable,  but  it 
would  all  add  to  my  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  life  in  Pera  is  so  dull  that 
one  must  create  an  interest  of  some 
special  kind.  1  thought  it  would  be  very 
exciting,  should  it  become  necessary,  to 
drive  a  sort  of  spy  tandem.  I  used  at 
last  to  call  him  the  commander-in-chief, 
when  I  found  out  that  he  was  recognized 
by  the  whole  class  of  political  and  finan¬ 
cial  sneaks  who  make  a  livelihood  out  of 
the  prevaling  official  corruption,  as  the 
head  of  the  profession. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Greek  Ortho¬ 
dox  Church,  and  extremely  particular 
about  the  observances  of  his  religion. 
His  distress  because  a  near  relative  be¬ 
came  a  pervert  to  Mohammedanism  upon 
one  occasion  was  so  great  that  he  was 
unable  to  attend  to  business  for  two 
whole  days,  and  when  he  came  to  inform 
me  of  the  painful  fact  the  tears  started  to 
his  eyes.  It  seemed  that  his  relative  was 
rewarded  for  becoming  a  renegade  by 
being  given  a  position  under  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  offered  exceptional  chances 
for  plunder,  and  I  think  he  wept  because 
he  had  missed  the  opportunity  himself. 
However  this  may  be,  he  was  a  very 
pious  young  man,  with  a  holy  horror  and 
contempt  for  Moslems,  whom  he  con¬ 
sidered  so  barbarous  and  uncivilized  that 
any  device  which  should  transfer  money 
from  their  pockets  to  his  was  a  sort  of 
righteous  act,  for  which  he  expected  not 
only  to  derive  immediate  advantage  in 
this  world,  but  a  future  reward  in  the 
next.  When  I  explained  to  this  worthy 
exactly  how  my  business  affair  stood,  he 
informed  me  that  the  minister  who  was 
the  head  of  the  department,  and  who  was 
also  a  Christian,  was  a  difficult  man  to 
deal  with,  as  it  was  probable  that  he 
would  soon  be  turned  out  of  his  berth  by 
a  rival  in  the  cabinet  who  occupied  a 
lower  position  in  it,  and  who  was  in¬ 
triguing  against  him  in  the  palace.  As 
his  tenure  of  office  was  so  uncertain  and 
might  be  short,  he  was  raising  his  de¬ 
mands  in  the  matter  of  backsheesh  so  as 
to  take  as  much  money  as  possible  away 


with  him.  He  therefore  put  it  to  me  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  best 
either  to  do  nothing  and  wait,  or  to 
make  friends  with  the  rival,  advance  him 
money  to  carry  out  his  intrigue,  and  help 
him  in  the  palace  in  other  ways  which  he 
suggested,  thus  securing  him  as  a  close 
ally  for  subsequent  operations.  It  was 
a  delicate  point  to  weigh,  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  success  was  not  certain  ; 
the  minister  would  be  pretty  sure  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  I  was  helping  his  enemy,  and 
if  he  did  not  succeed  in  overthrowing 
him,  he  would  become  a  most  formidable 
and  bitter  antagonist.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  1  paid  him  the  large  backsheesh 
he  was  certain  to  ask,  he  might  be  turned 
out  the  day  after,  and  I  should  have  to 
pay  it  over  again  to  his  successor.  The 
other  alternative  of  delay  and  inaction 
seemed  to  me  intolerable.  This  is  a 
specimen  of  one  of  the  difficult  problems 
a  concessioner  at  Constantinople  is  oc¬ 
casionally  called  upon  to  solve.  After 
mature  deliberation  I  decided  that  the 
safest  course,  although  it  might  turn  out 
the  most  expensive,  was  to  deal  at  once 
with  the  minister  now  at  the  head  of  the 
department,  and  I  directed  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  to  discover  the  amount 
of  money  he  would  expect. 

The  process  which  my  demand  of  con¬ 
cession  had  to  go  through  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  examination  by  the  minister, 
and  a  small  committee  appointed  to  assist 
him,  which  should  make  a  report  upon 
the  scheme  prior  to  its  going  to  the  Con- 
seila' £tat.  It  was  of  course  of  the  great¬ 
est  importance  that  this  report — or  mas- 
baia,  as  it  is  called— should  be  favorable. 
The  commander-in-chief  returned  after 
a  few  days  with  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  two  of  the  committee  whom  it  was 
important  to  secure  would  require  £200 
apiece,  and  the  minister  himself  £2000  ; 
that  if  I  paid  down  these  sums  like  a 
gentleman  in  the  first  instance,  I  should 
be  summoned  before  the  committee,  ex¬ 
amined  in  regard  to  my  scheme,  might 
make  any  proposals  I  liked,  and  they 
would  be  acceded  to,  and  a  report  made 
in  glowing  terms  in  its  favor.  The  ques¬ 
tion  I  now  had  to  consider  was  whether 
the  commander-in-chief  had  not  invented 
a  much  larger  sum  than  was  really  asked, 
in  the  expiectation  that  he  would  be  the 
inter diair and  would  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  putting  a  large  share  of  it  in  his 
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own  pocket.  The  risk  was  so  great,  the 
impossibility  of  checking  him  so  absolute, 
that  I  decided  to  pay  the  minister  the 
£2000  myself,  leaving  him  to  pay  the  un¬ 
derstrappers.  But  then  came  the  prac¬ 
tical  question  of  how  to  do  it.  It  would 
not  do  to  give  him  a  check  for  the 
amount  ;  the  transaction  must  be  one 
which  should  leave  no  trace.  The  only 
way  I  could  think  of  was  to  carry  it  to 
him  and  give  it  him  plump.  Now  £2000 
in  gold  is  no  joke  to  carry  in  your  coat- 
pockets  ;  nevertheless  1  had  that  sum  put 
into  two  bags,  and,  with  my  pockets 
bulging  most  suspiciously  out,  I  took  a 
carriage  and  drove  'to  the  ministry.  I 
had  a  sort  of  guilty  suspicion  that  all  the 
loiterers  who  hang  about  departments 
knew  what  was  in  them,  as  I  went  up  the 
dirty  stairs  to  the  antechamber,  where 
two  or  three  people  were  waiting  for  au¬ 
diences  ;  and  I  instantly  sat  down  on  the 
nearest  chair,  and  spread  myself  out  as 
much  as  possible,  so  as  to  look  naturally 
a  stout  person.  VV'hen  I  sent  in  my  card 
I  was  at  once  adhiitted,  and  walked  in 
before  them  all  like  a  hen  with  its  wings 
spread  out.  Now,  at  the  last  moment,  I 
had  determined  to  try  the  veracity  of  the 
commander-in-chief  by  only  offering  the 
minister  £1000  in  the  first  instance.  The 
question  was  how  to  do  it  delicately,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  high  rank  and  much  con¬ 
sideration  in  Constantinople,  and  was  to 
be  met  in  the  fashionable  European  and 
diplomatic  society  of  Pera.  After  a  little 
general  conversation  I  asked  him'  if  he 
had  looked  at  my  scheme.  He  said  he 
had.  I  then  asked  him  how  he  liked  it. 
He  replied,  that  in  its  present  form  he 
was  afraid  there  were  serious  objections 
to  it.  I  said  I  hoped  that  these  might  be 
overcome.  He  replied,  that  he  hoped 
they  might  ;  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
consider  how  they  could  be  removed,  but 
that  at  the  same  hour  to-morrow  he 
would  have  made  up  his  mind,  if  I  would 
have  the  kindness  to  call  upon  him  then. 

I  now  saw’  my  opening  ;  in  fact  I  per¬ 
ceived  that  he  had  purposely  given  it  to 
me.  I  therefore  proceeded  to  pull  out  a 
bag ;  of  course  the  horrid  thing  stuck, 
but  after  struggling  with  it  for  some  time 
I  got  it  out,  together  with  some  of  the 
lining  of  my  coat.  I  casually  left  it 
on  the  divan  on  w’hich  I  had  been  sit¬ 
ting,  when  I  got  up  to  take  leave.  I 
have  since  had  reason  to  regret  my  ex- 
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treme  stupidity  in  not  remembering  that 
I  should  show  an  inequality  in  my  shape 
as  I  left  the  room.  I  kept  my  hand  in 
the  pocket  in  which  the  other  bag  was, 
and  seemed  to  be  fumbling  for  some¬ 
thing,  so  as  to  try  and  hide  the  eJtcres- 
cence,  but  I  fear  unsuccessfully. 

The  next  day  I  returned  with  the 
£1000  divided  into  two  smaller  bags,  so 
that  I  was  comparatively  slim-looking, 
and  was  again  shown  into  the  minister, 
who  received  me  with  great  politeness, 
but  told  me  that  he  regretted  to  find, 
after  consideration,  that  the  objections 
were  more  serious  than  he  thought,  and 
he  feared  that  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  report 
upon  the  project  favorably. 

I  saw  it  was  no  good  trying  to  econo¬ 
mize,  and  that  he  probably  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  an  extra  £500,  for  he  had 
seen  the  second  bag  sticking  out  the  day 
before  ;  so  I  pulled  both  bags  out,  left 
them  on  the  divan,  told  him  I  would  call 
the  following  day  to  hear  his  final  de¬ 
cision,  as  I  was  convinced  that  more 
mature  reflection  would  induce  him  to 
modify  his  opinion,  and  took  my  leave. 

On  the  following  day  I  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  hearing  from  him,  that  several 
ideas  had  suggested  themselves  to  him 
during  the  night,  by  which  the  obstacles, 
which  at  one  time  seemed  almost  insur¬ 
mountable,  might  be  removed,  and  that 
he  would  fix  a  day  for  the  committee  to 
meet,  when  I  should  be  asked  to  be 
present. 

A  week  elapsed,  and  I  received  no 
summons,  so  I  sent  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  to  find  out  the  cause  of  the  delay. 
He  returned  with  the  ominous  intelli¬ 
gence  that  a  remodelling  of  the  cabinet 
was  in  progress,  that  business  was  at  a 
standstill  in  several  departments,  where 
changes  were  in  contemplation,  and  that 
he  much  feared  that  the  meeting  of  the 
committee  would  be  delayed  until  it  was 
decided  whether  the  present  minister  was 
to  remain  at  the  head  of  it  or  not. 

It  sqpms  that  the  rival  had  been  very 
active,  and  was  likely  to  prove  success¬ 
ful,  in  which  case  my  £2000  had  been 
absolutely  thrown  away.  Things  re¬ 
mained  in  this  state  for  another  week, 
when  this  unfortunate  contingency  actu 
ally  occurred.  My  friend  walked  out  of 
his  department  with  my  £2000  in  his 
pocket — perhaps  in  both  of  them,  as  I 
46 
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had  first  walked  into  it.  The  new  man, 
who  knew  not  Joseph,  succeeded  him, 
and  so  ended  my  second  month. 

All  this  arose  from  my  being  in  too 
much  of  a  hurry.  If,  when  I  first  heard 
of  the  rival,  I  had  patiently  waited  till 
the  ministerial  changes  had  taken  place, 

I  should  have  saved  the  money  ;  it  is 
true  months  instead  of  weeks  might  have 
elapsed,  and  in  that  case  the  time  lost 
would  have  been  of  value  ;  still  it  is 
never  wise  in  Constantinople  to  be  in  a 
hurry.  It  is  not  the  custom  ;  and  one 
finds  one’s  self  out  of  tune  with  things  in 
general,  and  is  sure  to  get  into  a  scrape. 
The  commander-in-chief  read  me  this 
little  lecture  while  1  was  bewailing  my 
fate,  and  it  is  due  to  him  to  say  that  from 
the  first  he  counselled  absolute  inaction, 
but  I  thought  he  only  did  this  to  prolong 
operations,  and  his  own  consequent  em¬ 
ployment. 

Now  we  had  to  begin  all  over  again. 
The  commander-in-chief  informed  me 
that  the  new  incumbent,  though  he  would 
readily  have  availed  himself  of  my  as¬ 
sistance,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  to  turn 
out  his  late  colleague,  was  quite  inacces¬ 
sible  to  a  bribe,  which  was  clearly  to  be 
regretted,  as  he  was  a  most  obstinate 
crotchety  old  Moslem  of  the  fanatic 
school,  opposed  to  all  innovations  or  im¬ 
provements,*  or  influx  of  foreign  capital, 
or  foreigners  themselves,  of  whom  he 
entertained  the  greatest  distrust  and  sus¬ 
picion. 

However,  the  commander-in-chief  sug¬ 
gested  other  agencies  than  those  of 
money  by  which  he  might  be  worked 
upon — these  were  diplomatic  ;  and  here 
I  am  getting  upon  ground  too  full  of 
quicksands  to  tread  safely,  so  I  will  pass 
over  it ;  indeed,  if  I  were  to  tell  all  my 
experiences  I  could  fill  a  volume,  and 
weary  the  reader ;  my  object  is  rather  to 
give  snatches  of  them  as  illustrative 
sketches.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  took 
me  three  months,  and  a  great  deal  of  in¬ 
trigue  and  bribery  of  subordinates,  be¬ 
fore  I  got  a  report  of  a  very  luj^ewarm 
kind,  but  not  absolutely  unfavorable, 
during  which  time  I  was  perpetually  trot¬ 
ting  across  to  Stamboul,  attending  the 
commission,  and  getting  put  off,  and 
worried,  and  delayed  in  all  manner  of 
ways. 

The  Council  of  State,  to  which  my  pro¬ 
ject  and  the  report  upon  it  were  now  re¬ 


ferred,  is  a  huge  official  spider  deriving 
a  precarious  subsistence  from  the  finan¬ 
cial  flies  which  it  catches  in  its  net.  It 
is  composed  of  thirty  members  who  are 
supposed  to  be  paid  salaries  of  from  seven 
to  ten  thousand  piastres  a  month  by  the 
Government,  but  this  is  a  fiction.  They 
are  expected  to  live  upon  plunder,  and  it 
must  be  admitted,  to  their  credit,  that 
they  have  elaborated  a  very  effective 
system  for  the  purpose.  They  work 
chiefly  on  two  great  principles ;  one  is 
artfully  contrived  delay,  and  the  other  no 
less  artfully  contrived  blackmail.  For 
instance,  no  sooner  was  I  brought  into 
contact  with  this  body  than  I  discovered 
for  the  first  time  that  a  rival  scheme,  of 
which  I  had  heard  nothing  before,  had 
just  been  submitted  to  the  Grand  Vizier, 
and  was  about  to  be  referred  to  the  de¬ 
partment  from  which  I  had  emerged  ; 
that  it  would,  to  judge  by  my  own  ex¬ 
periences,  be  three  months  before  it  was 
reported  upon  by  this  department,  and 
that  the  Council  of  State  had  decided  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  have  both 
schemes  before  them  before  entering 
u];>on  the  question  at  all.  The  com- 
mander-in-chief  was  now  in  his  glory  ;  in 
three  days  he  found  the  particular  Greeks 
and  Armenians  who  had  subscribed  a 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  the 
blackmailing  project.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  they  had  not  a  farthing  to  carry 
it  out,  even  supposing  they  could  obtain 
the  concession — in  that  case  they  would 
of  course  sell  it  to  any  promoters  or 
speculators  who  could  form  a  company 
upon .  it.  Associated  with  them  were 
several  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Council  of  State,  but  their  part¬ 
nership  in  the  concern  was  sub  rosa,  and 
they  did  not  appear  as  having  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  matter.  The  commander-in¬ 
chief  proposed  to  enter  at  once  into  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  this  group,  who,  being 
natives  of  the  country,  and  most  of  them 
professional  blackmailers,  it  was  hoped 
might  easily  be  dealt  with  ;  and  I  ac¬ 
cordingly  consented  to  entertain  any 
propositions  they  might  make,  as  they 
had  secured  the  co-operation  of  one  or 
two  influential  Moslems  and  under-secre¬ 
taires.  Their  scheme  unfortunately 
gained  the  sympathy  of  the  fanatic  old 
minister  who  presided  over  the  depart¬ 
ment  through  which  I  had  already 
passed,  and  it  was  evident  that  they 
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would  obtain  a  far  more  favorable  report 
than  had  been  accorded  to  me.  The 
matter  therefore  became  serious,  and  as 
I  was  afraid  of  other  competitors,  even 
if  I  bought  my  existing  rivals  off,  I  pro¬ 
posed  a  fusion  by  which  they  should  be 
to  some  degree  associated  in  my  enter¬ 
prise.  The  extraordinary  acuteness  of 
these  Armenian  gentlemen  in  matters  of 
finance  is  so  well  known  that  I  will  not 
weary  the  reader  by  describing  the  subtle 
character  of  the  bargaining  which  went 
on,  and  of  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
finally  arrived  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  I  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  England,  with  my  strong 
recommendation  that  it  should  be 
adopted,  but  that  the  syndicate  at  home 
indignantly  rejected  it,  as  a  barefaced  at¬ 
tempt  at  robi^ry,  and  instructed  me  to 
make  war  to  the  knife  upon  all  rivals  of 
this  description. 

The  commander-in-chief  pulled  a  long 
face  when  he  heard  of  this — I  suspect  he 
was  to  get  a  percentage  on  the  trans¬ 
action  from  the  other  side  if  he  could 
bring  it  about — and  prophesied  defeat, 
or  a  victory  which  would  be  more  ex¬ 
pensive  in  the  end  than  if  we  had  come 
to  terms.  It  now  became  necessary  at 
once  to  set  about  buying  those  members 
of  the  Council  who  were  not  pledged  to 
the  other  scheme,  and  especially  that 
section  of  it  to  which  both  schemes  were 
to  be  first  referred.  This  consisted  of 
eight  members,  and  of  these  I  secured 
four,  including  the  President.  I  allowed 
the  commander-in-chief  to  make  all  the 
bargains,  and  carry  all  the  money,  the 
total  amounting  to  il85o,  namely,  £250 
for  the  President,  and  £200  apiece  for 
the  others.  This  I  did  not  think  expen¬ 
sive,  but  it  was  supplemented  by  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  much  larger  sum,  if,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  efforts,  I  finally  secured 
the  firman. 

I  now  found  that  1  had  to  subsidize 
three  or  four  clerks  and  office  writers, 
who  furnished  me  with  copies  of  all  that 
passed  at  the  meetings  of  the  section 
which  were  supposed  to  be  secret,  but 
I  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
prods  verbal  which  I  obtained  by  these 
means,  and  which  proved  very  accurate. 
I  was  also  put  in  possession  of  any  secret 
and  confidential  official  communications 
relating  to  the  other  scheme,  of  which  I 
stood  in  need,  and  of  plans  and  docu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  nfhich  were  supposed  not  to 


be  known  outside  the  department.  The 
poverty  among  the  minor  employes  was 
so  great  that  an  occasional  donation  of 
£50,  to  be  distributed  among  them  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  was  quite  enough 
for  this  purpose. 

Altogether  !  succeeded  tolerably  well 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  and  be¬ 
fore  I  had  been  eight  months  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  both  schemes  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  by  the  section,  and  sent  up  to  the 
full  Council,  my  project  being  far  more 
favorably  reported  upon  than  that  of  my 
opponents.  But  it  was  in  the  full  Coun¬ 
cil  that  their  strength  lay.  Here  they 
had  the  President — whom  they  had  as¬ 
sociated  in  their  scheme,  and  who  was  a 
cabinet  minister — and  several  influential 
members  on  their  side.  The  Conseil 
(T  £tat  being  composed  of  several  sec¬ 
tions,  it  w’as  necessary  to  buy  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  each  section,  and  it  cost  me  up- 
w'ard  of  £2000  to  get  the  opposition 
scheme  rejected,  and  mine  reported  upon 
favorably  and  sent  up  to  the  Council  of 
Ministers  ;  and  this  only  after  a  delay  of 
four  months,  and  owing  to  the  fortunate 
accidents  of  .another  change  of  ministers 
having  taken  place,  and  my  old  friend, 
the  minister  to  whom  I  had  originally 
given  £2000  having  succeeded  in  intrigu¬ 
ing  himself  back  into  power.  I  must  say 
he  behaved  in  the  most  honorable  man¬ 
ner  ;  no  sooner  did  he  enter  upon  his 
new  functions  than  he  sent  a  message  to 
me  to  say  that  I  might  rely  upon  him  as 
a  friend,  and  that  he  would  exercise  his 
influence  in  order  to  have  the  report  can¬ 
celled  which  the  Council  had  agreed  to 
sign  in  favor  of  my  opponents,  without  re¬ 
quiring  any  more  money  down  from  me, 
provided  that  I  would  promise  him  £5000 
in  case  1  got  the  firman.  This  I  did  un¬ 
hesitatingly  ;  the  scheme  of  my  oppo¬ 
nents,  after  having  been  on  the  point  of 
being  adopted,  was  thrown  out  at  the  last 
moment,  and  mine  went  up  to  the  cabinet 
with  flying  colors.  This  minister  now 
became  my  intimate  friend  and  adviser  ; 
in  fact  he  considered  himself  an  associate 
in  the  enterprise,  and  I  derived  much 
useful  information  from  him.  He  recom¬ 
mended  me  to  secure  no  less  a  person  than 
the  Grand  Vizier  himself,  as  he  feared 
when  the  question  came  to  be  discussed 
there  would  be  considerable  opposition. 
This  !  did  ;  but  I  will  pass  over  the  de¬ 
tails  of  how  I  managed  it.  The  matter 
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is  too  delicate  for  me  to  enter  upon  fully  tion  of  the  incorruptible  old  rival  was 
— suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  thought,  with  most  serious.  All  argued  that  it  was 
two  such  powerful  advocates,  my  scheme  hopeless  to  try  money  ;  this  is  curious  in 
was  safe.  Turkey,  but  it  occasionally  hapjjens. 

When  it  came  up  for  discussion.  The  fertile  brain  of  the  commander-in- 
which  it  did  after  a  delay  of  three  chief,  however,  proved  equal  to  the  oc- 
months,  I  found  out  my  mistake;  the  casion.  At  that  time  there  was  a  certain 
fanatic  old  Moslem,  who  had  already  re-  individual  at  the  palace  who  exercised  an 
ported  favorably  for  my  opponents,  and  almost  controlling  influence  over  the 
against  me,  and  whom  I  have  described  mind  of  an  exalted  personage.  I  will 
as  incorruptible,  was  now  intriguing  to  not  say  whether  he  was  a  eunuch,  or  a 
become  Grand  Vizier  himself,  and  his  pipe-bearer,  or  a  chamberlain,  or  a  sec- 
policy  was  to  thwart  the  existing  incum-  retary,  or  a  doctor,  as  here  again  I  must 
bent  by  every  means  in  his  power,  and,  deal  in  generalities,  and  leave  a  good 
by  showing  his  impotence  to  carry  out  deal  to  the  reader’s  imagination  ;  but  it 
everything,  to  discredit  his  administra-  was  upon  this  person’s  influence  that  my 
tion.  He  had  a  faction  in  the  cabinet,  old  enemy  chiefly  depended  in  order  to 
who  from  some  cause  or  other  were  ene-  become  Grand  Vizier,  and  his  enmity 
mies  of  the  chief  of  the  Government,  and  would  be  fatal  to  his  chances.  This  man 
it  was  thus  split  into  two  camps.  When  was  also  a  very  venal  personage,  and  his 
my  scheme  was  proposed  by  the  Grand  terms  were  high  ;  but  it  was  evident  that 
Vizier,  and  supported  by  the  President  of  if  we  could  secure  him  he  might  make 
the  Council,  it  was  opposed  by  the  old  his  support  of  the  old  Turk  conditional 
Moslem  and  his  faction,  not  openly,  but  utK)n  the  latter  withdrawing  all  opposi* 
in  true  Turkish  style  ;  I  received  an  ac-  tion  to  my  scheme,  for  really  he  was  only 
curate  report  of  what  took  place  after-  objecting  to  it  out  of  a  species  of  “  cus- 
ward  ;  it  seems  that  the  old  fox  com-  sedness,”  and  not  for  any  good  reason, 
menced  by  sp>eaking  of  it  in  the  highest  This  involved  an  expenditure  of  JCic,ooo, 
terms,  and  in  fact  gave  his  consent,  sub-  partly  in  money  down,  partly  in  pro¬ 
ject  to  the  consideration  of  a  trifling  point  spective  engagements.  In  fact  I  found 
which  required  further  investigation,  and  the  palace  very  expensive  ;  but  it  an- 
he  proposed  a  postponement  for  this  pur-  swered  a  double  purpose,  for  not  only  did 
pose.  Before  I  heard  this  I  had  seen  it  overcome  opposition  in  the  cabinet, 
the  Grand  Vizier  and  asked  him  how  the  but  when  at  last  the  scheme  was  favora- 
meeting  of  the  cabinet  had  gone  off,  and  bly  reported  upon  there,  and  it  was  sent 
what  were  the  prospects.  Instead  of  up  to  the  palace  for  the  final I  had 
saying  honestly  that  the  scheme  w'as  op-  already  secured  my  friends,  and  there 
posed  and  posti>oned,  he  assured  me  it  was  comparatively  little  difficulty  in  ob- 
was  “  dans  une  bonne  vote”  And  here  I  taining  it. 

may  remark  that,  no  matter  how  certain  My  troubles,  which  had  lasted  consid- 
a  Turk  may  be  that  your  success  is  hope-  erably  more  than  a  year,  were  now  over, 
less,  he  never  tells  you  so,  but,  on  the  I  had  succeeded,  for  a  little  over  £20,000 
contrary,  deludes  you  with  promises  and  all  told,  in  obtaining  a  valuable  conces- 
assurances  until  your  patience  is  worn  sion  ;  and  it  was  generally  admitted  by 
out.  This  man  was  too  weak  on  his  perch  connoisseurs  that  I  had  done  the  thing 
to  carry  a  measure  in  the  face  of  the  cov-  quickly  and  economically.  It  did  not 
ert  opposition  of  his  rival,  and  he  knew  turn  out  much  of  a  success  afterward, 
that  the  delicate  way  of  adjourning  the  and  I  believe  the  shareholders  are  to  this 
consideration  of  my  scheme  meant  shelv-  day  discontented  ;  but  that  is  not  my 
ing  it  altogether.  Yet  he  was  ashamed  fault.  I  have  narrated  my  experiences 
of  admitting  his  weakness,  and  was  pro-  somewhat  in  detail,  because  it  would  not 
fuse  in  his  encoutagement  and  in  fine  otherwise  be  possible  to  convey  an  ac- 
phrases.  Had  I  not  heard  the  real  facts  curate  idea  of  the  venality  of  the  admin- 
of  the  case  afterward  from  my  friend  the  istration  we  have 'undertaken  to  reform, 
minister,  I  should  have  remained  for  and  of  the  hopelessness  of  the  task  upon 
weeks  in  a  fool’s  paradise.  As  it  was,  which  we  have  entered. — Macmillan  s 
the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  opposi-  Magazine. 
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BY  THE  EARL  OF  DUNRAVEN. 


Toward  August  or  September  any 
man  who  has  once  l>een  in  the  woods 
will  begin  to  feel  stirring  within  him  a 
restless  craving  for  the  forest — an  in¬ 
tense  desire  to  escape  from  civilization, 
a  yearning  to  kick  off  his  boots,  and 
M’ith  them  all  the  restraints,  social  and 
material,  of  ordinary  life  ;  and  to  revel 
once  again  in  the  luxury  of  moccasons, 
loose  garments,  absolute  freedom  of 
mind  and  body,  and  a  complete  escape 
from  all  the  petty  moral  bondages  and 
physical  bandages  of  societ)'.  To  a  man 
who  has  once  tasted  of  the  woods,  the 
instinct  to  return  thither  is  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  salmon  to  seek  the  sea.  Let 
us,  then,  go  into  the  woods.  I  will  ask 
permission  to  skip  all  preliminary  travel¬ 
ling  and  consider  that  we  have  arrived 
at  the  last  house,  where  Indians  and 
canoes  are  waiting  for  us.  Old  John 
Williams,  the  Indian,  beaming  with 
smiles,  shakes  hands,  and  says,  “  My 
soul  and  body,  sir,  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  back  again  in  New  Brunswick. 
How  have  you  been,  sir  ?  Pretty  smart, 
I  hope.”  “  Oh,  first-rate,  thank  you, 
John  ;  and  how  are  you,  and  how  did 
you  get  through  the  winter,  and  how  is 
the  farm  getting  on?”  “Pretty  well, 
sir.  1  killed  a  fine  fat  cow  moose  last 
December,  that  kept  me  in  meat  most 
all  winter  ;  farm  is  getting  on  splendid. 
I  was  just  cutting  my  oats  when  I  got 
your  telegram,  and  dropped  the  scythe 
right  there  in  the  swarth,  and  left.  I 
hear  there’s  a  sight  of  folks  going  in  the 
woods  this  fall  ;  more  callers  than 
moose,  I  guess.”  And  so,  after  a  little 
conversation  with  the  other  Indians,  in 
the  course  of  which  we  discover  that 
though  they  have  been  there  three  days, 
they  have  never  thought  of  patching  up 
the  canoes,  and  have  left  the  baking- 
powder  or  frying-pan  or  some  equally 
essential  article  behind,  we  enter  the 
settler’s  house,  and  so  to  supper  and 
bed. 

The  first  day  is  not  pleasant.  The 
canoes  have  to  be  carted  ten  miles  to  the 
head  of  the  stream  we  propose  descend¬ 
ing,  and  the  hay  wagon  wants  mending, 
or  the  oxen  have  gone  astray.  Patience 


and  perseverance,  however,  overcome 
all  these  and  similar  difficulties,  and  at 
last  we  are  deposited  on  the  margin  of  a 
tiny  stream  ;  the  settler  starts  his  patient, 
stolid  oxen  over  the  scarcely  perceptible 
track,  saying,  "  Well,  good-day,  gents  ; 

I  hope  you  will  make  out  all  right,”  and 
we  are  left  alone  in  the  forest. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  make 
a  little  fire,  and  then  with  a  hot  brand 
melt  the  gum  on  the  seams  of  the  canoes 
where  it  may  have  been  cracked  by  the 
jolting  of  the  wagon,  and  to  patch  up 
with  resin  and  pieces  of  calico,  brought 
for  the  purpose,  any  holes  in  the  bark. 
An  Indian  ascertains  that  his  canoe  is 
water-tight  by  the  simple  method  of  ap¬ 
plying  his  lips  to  every  seam  that  appears 
leaky,  and  seeing  whether  the  air  sucks 
through.  This  ceremony  he  religiously 
performs  every  morning  before  launch¬ 
ing  his  canoe,  and  every  evening  when 
he  takes  her  out  of  the  water.  It  looks 
as  though  he  were  embracing  her  with 
much  affection,  and  it  sounds  like  it ; 
but  in  reality  it  must  be  an  osculatory 
process  more  useful  than  agreeable,  for 
a  canoe,  like  an  Indian  squaw,  though 
excellent  for  carrying  burdens,  cannot 
be  particularly  pleasant  to  kiss.  Our  ca¬ 
noes  having  successfully  passed  through 
this  ordeal,  they  are  carefully  placed 
upon  the  water,  brush  is  cut  and  laid 
along  the  bottom,  the  baggage  carefully 
stowed,  and  away  we  start  at  last,  three 
canoes  with  a  white  man  in  the  bow  and 
a  red  man  in  the  stern  of  each.  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  with  all  its  worries,  anxieties,  dis¬ 
appointments,  heat,  dust,  restraint,  lux¬ 
ury,  and  discomfort  are  left  behind ; 
before  us  are  the  grand  old  woods,  the 
open  barrens,  stream,  lake,  and  river — 
perfect  freedom,  lovely  cool  autumnal 
weather,  three  weeks’  provisions,  plenty 
of  ammunition,  the  forest  and  the  stream 
to  supply  food,  and  the  fishing-rod  and 
rifle  with  which  to  procure  it. 

Down  we  go,  very  slowly  and  care¬ 
fully,  wading  half  the  time,  lifting  stones 
out  of  the  way,  tenderly  lifting  the 
canoes  over  shallows,  for  the  stream 
scarcely  trickles  over  its  pebbly  bed. 
After  a  while  the  water  deepens  and  be- 
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comes  still.  We  take  to  the  paddles 
and  make  rapid  progress. 

“  Guess  there’s  a  dam  pretty  handy,” 
says  John,  and  so  it  turhs  out  to  be,  for 
after  a  mile  of  dead  water  we  are  brought 
up  by  a  beaver-dam,  showing  an  almost 
dry  river-bed  below  it.  Canoes  are 
drawn  up  and  the  dam  is  demolished  in 
a  few  minutes,  giving  a  couple  of  nights’ 
hard  labor  to  the  industrious  families 
whose  houses  we  had  passed  a  little  way 
above  the  dam.  Then  we  have  to  wait 
for  half  an  hour  to  give  the  water  a  start 
of  us,  and  then  off  again,  poling,  wad¬ 
ing,  paddling  down  the  stream,  until  the 
sinking  sun  indicates  time  to  camp. 

In  a  few  minutes — for  all  hands  are  used 
to  the  work — canoes  are  unladen,  two 
tents  pitched,  soft  beds  of  fir-tops  spread 
evenly  within  them,  wood  cut,  and 
bright  fires  burning,  more  for  cheerful¬ 
ness  than  warmth.  A  box  of  hard  bread 
is  opened,  tea  brewed,  and  ham  set 
frizzling  in  the  pan.  Tea  is  a  great 
thing  in  the  woods.  Indians  are  very 
fond  of  it ;  their  plan  is  to  put  as  much 
tea  as  they  can  get  hold  of  into  a  kettle, 
and  boil  it  until  it  is  nearly  strong 
enough  to  stand  a  spoon  upright  in.  Of 
this  bitter  decoction  they  drink  enor¬ 
mous  quantities  for  supper,  and  imme¬ 
diately  fall  fast  asleep,  having  nothing 
about  them  that  answers  to  civilized 
nerves. 

Sunrise  finds  us  up  ;  breakfast  is  soon 
over,  tents  are  struck,  canoes  loaded, 
and  we  are  on  our  way  down  the  deepenr 
ing  stream.  It  is  a  river  now,  with  lots 
of  trout  in  the  shallows,  and  salmon  in 
the  deep  pools.  About  noon  we  turn 
sharp  off  to  the  eastward  up  a  little 
brawling  brook,  forcing  our  way  with 
some  difficulty  up  its  shallow  rapids  till 
it  gets  too  dry,  and  we  are  compelled  to 
go  ashore  and  to  “carry”  over  to  the 
lake  whither  we  are  bound.  One  of  us 
stops  behind  to  make  a  fire,  boil  the 
kettle,  and  prepare  the  dinner,  while  the 
Indians  swing  each  a  canoe  on  to  his 
shoulders  and  start  through  the  woods. 
In  three  trips  everything  is  carried 
across,  and  we  embark  again  upon  a 
lovely  lake. 

The  “  carry”  was  not  long,  only 
about  half  a  mile,  and  there  was  a  good 
blazed  trail,  so  that  it  was  a  com¬ 
paratively  easy  job  ;  but  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  this  portaging. 


or  carrying,  is  very  hard  work.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  have  to  lift  eighty  or  one 
hundred  pounds  on  your  back.  It  is 
worse  when  you  have  to  carry  the  burden 
half  a  mile,  «nd  get  back  as  quickly  as 
you  can  for  another  load  ;  and  when  you 
have  to  crawl  under  fallen  limbs,  climb 
over  prostrate  logs,  balance  yourself  on 
slippery  tree  trunks,  flounder  through 
bogs,  get  tangled  up  in  alder  swamps, 
force  yourself  through  branches  w’fiich 
slap  you  viciously  in  the  face,  with  a  big 
load  on  your  back,  a  hot  sun  overhead, 
and  several  mosquitoes  on  your  nose,  I 
know  of  nothing  more  calculated  to 
cause  an  eruption  of  bad  language,  a 
considerable  gain  in  animal  heat,  and  a 
corresponding  loss  of  temper.  But  it 
has  to  be  done,  and  the  best  way  is  to 
take  it  coolly,  and,  if  you  cannot  do 
that,  to  take  it  as  coolly  as  you  can. 

Out  on  the  lake  it  was  blowing  a  gale, 
and  right  against  us.  We  had  to  kneel 
in  the  bottom  of  the  canoes,  instead  of 
sitting  cn  the  thwarts,  and  vigorously 
ply  our  paddles.  The  heavily  laden 
craft  plunged  into  the  waves,  shipping 
water  at  every  jump,  and  sending  the 
spray  flying  into  our  faces.  Sometimes 
we  would  make  good  way,  and  then,  in 
a  squall,  we  would  not  gain  an  inch,  and 
be  almost  driven  on  shore  ;  but  after 
much  labor  we  gained  the  shelter  of  a 
projecting  point,  and  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  reached  our  destination,  and  drew 
up  our  canoes  for  the  last  time. 

While  others  make  camp,  old  John 
wanders  off  with  head  stooped,  and  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  according  to  his 
custom.  The  old  man  always  looks  as 
if  he  had  lost  something  and  was  search¬ 
ing  for  it.  Indeed,  this  is  very  often  the 
case.  I  remember,  after  wfatching  him 
one  day  prying  and  wandering  about  an 
old  lumber  camp,  asking  him  what  on 
earth  he  was  doing.  “  Oh,  nothing,  sir,” 
he  answered  j  “  I  hid  a  clay  pipe  here, 
somewhere — let  me  see,  about  thirty-five 
years  ago,  and  I  was  looking  for  it.’’ 
After  dark  he  comes  quietly  in,  sits 
down  by  the  fire  and  lights  his  pipe,  and 
after  smoking  a  little  while  observes, 
“  Moose  been  here,  sir,  not  long  ago.  I 
saw  fresh  tracks,  a  cow  and  a  calf  close 
handy  just  around  that  little  point  of 
woods.”  Another  silence,  and  then  he 
looks  up  with  a  smile  of  the  most  inde¬ 
scribable  cunning  and  satisfaction,  and 
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adds  :  “I  think,  mebbe,  get  a  moose 
pretty  soon  if  we  have  a  fine  night.” 
‘‘Well,  I  hope  so,  John,”  say  I. 
‘‘  Yes,  sir,  I  see  where  he  rub  his  horn, 
sir ;  you  know  the  little  meadow  just 
across  the  hard  wood  ridge  ?  why,  where 
we  saw  the  big  cariboo  track  three  years 
ago.  He’s  been  fighting  the  bushes 
there.  My  soul  and  body,  a  big  bull, 
sir,  great  works,  tracks  seven  inches 
long.”  And  so  we  fall  to  talking  about 
former  hunting  excursions  till  bedtime, 
or  rather  sleepy  time,  comes,  and  we 
curl  up  in  our  blankets,  full  of  hopes  for 
the  future,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
disappointed. 

Moose-calling  commences  about  the 
1st  of  September  and  ends  about  the 
15th  of  October.  A  full  moon  occurring 
between  the  middle  and  end  of  September 
is  the  best  of  all  times.  The  best  plan 
in  calling  is  to  fix  upon  a  permanent 
camp  and  make  little  expeditions  of  two 
or  three  days’  duration  from  it,  return¬ 
ing  to  rest  and  get  fresh  supplies.  Then 
you  enjoy  the  true  luxury  of  hunting. 
Then  you  feel  really  and  thoroughly  in¬ 
dependent  and  free.  The  Indian  carries 
your  blanket,  your  coat,  a  little  tea, 
sugar,  and  bread,  a  kettle,  and  two  tin 
pannikins.  The  hunter  has  enough  to 
do  to  carry  himself,  his  rifle,  am¬ 
munition,  a  small  axe,  hunting-knife, 
and  a  pair  of  field-glasses.  Thus  ac¬ 
coutred,  clad  in  a  flannel  shirt  and  home- 
spun  continuations,  moose-hide  moc- 
casons  on  you  feet,  your  trousers  tucked 
into  woollen  socks,  your  arms  unen¬ 
cumbered  with  that  useless  article,  a 
coat,  you  plunge  into  the  woods,  the  sun 
your  guide  in  clear  weather,  your  pocket- 
compass  if  it  is  cloudy,  the  beasts  and 
birds  and  fishes  your  companions  ;  and 
wander  through  the  woods  at  will,  sleep¬ 
ing  where  the  fancy  seizes  you,  “  calling” 
if  the  nights  are  calm,  or  still  hunting 
on  a  windy  ‘day.  Calling  is  the  most 
fascinating,  disappointing,  exciting  of 
all  sports.  You  may  be  lucky  at  once 
and  kill  your  moose  the  first  night  you 
go  out,  perhaps  at  the  very  first  call  you 
make.  You  may  be  weeks  and  weeks, 
perhaps  the  whole  calling  season,  with¬ 
out  getting  a  shot.  Moose-calling  is 
simple  enough  in  theory  ;  in  practice  it 
is  immensely  difficult  of  application.  It 
consists  in  imitating  the  cry  of  the 
animal  with  a  hollow  cone  made  of  birch 


bark,  and  endeavoring  by  this  means  to 
call  up  a  moose  near  enough  to  get  a 
shot  at  him  by  moonlight  or  in  the  early 
morning.  He  will  come  straight  up  to 
you,  within  a  few  yards — walk  right  over 
you  almost — answering,  "  speaking,”  as 
the  Indians  term  it,  as  he  comes  along, 
if  nothing  happens  to  scare  him  ;  but 
that  is  a  great  if.  So  many  unavoida¬ 
ble  accidents  occur.  The  great  advan¬ 
tage  of  moose-calling  is,  that  it  takes  one 
out  in  the  woods  during  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  period  of  the  whole  year  ;  when 
Nature,  tired  with  the  labor  of  spring 
and  summer,  puts  on  her  holiday  gar¬ 
ments,  and  rests  luxuriously  before 
falling  into  the  deep  sleep  of  winter. 
The  great  heats  are  past,  though  the 
days  are  still  warm  and  sunny  ;  the 
nights  are  calm  and  peaceful,  the  morn¬ 
ings  cool,  the  evenings  so  rich  in  color¬ 
ing  that  they  seem  to  dye  the  w'hole 
woodland  with  sunset  hues,  for  the 
maple,  oak,  birch,  and  beach  trees  glow 
with  a  gorgeousness  unknown  to  similar 
trees  in  this  country.  If  the  day  is 
windy  you  can  track  the  moose  and 
cariboo,  or  perchance  a  bear,  through 
the  deep  shady  recesses  of  the  forest. 
On  a  still  day  you  may  steal  noiselessly 
over  the  mooth  surface  of  some  lake,  or 
along  a  quiet  reach  of  still  river  water, 
fringed  with  alder,  winding  tortuously 
through  natural  meadows,  or  beneath  a 
ridge  crowned  with  birch  and  maples, 
whose  feathery  branches  and  crimson 
leaves  are  so  clearly  reflected  on  a  sur¬ 
face  p>erfectly  placid  that  you  seem  to 
be  gliding  over  a  forest  of  submerged 
trees.  Or  you  may  indulge  to  perfection 
in  that  most  luxurious  pastime — doing 
nothing.  I  know  a  lovely  place  for 
that,  on  a  hunting-ground  I  used  to 
frequent,  a  little  island  of  woods  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp,  with  a  tall 
pine  tree  in  the  middle,  which  was  kind 
enough  to  arrange  its  branches  in  such  a 
way  that  it  was  very  easy  to  climb. 
Thither  I  would  go  on  lazy  days,  when 
tired  with  hunting,  with  my  gun  and  a 
book,  and  leaning  against  its  friendly 
trunk,  read  till  I  was  tired  of  literature, 
and  then  climb  up  in  the  breezy  branches 
and  look  out  far  and  wide  over  the  bar¬ 
rens  on  either  side.  Many  a  cariboo 
have  I  seen  from  thence,  and  shot  him 
after  an  exciting  stalk  out  on  the  plain. 

Let  us  imagine  a  party  of  three  men 
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to  burst  out  of  the  thick  woods  on  to  a 
little  open  space,  or  barren,  hot  and 
tired,  about  four  o’clock  on  a  fine 
October  day.  Before  them  lies  a  still 
deep  reach  of  a  little  river,  fringed  on 
the  near  side  with  brown  alders  ;  on  the 
opposite  side  lies  a  piled-up  ragged  heap 
of  loose  gray  granite  blocks,  with  one 
solitary  dead  pine  tree,  stretching  out 
its  gaunt,  bare,  shrivelled  limbs  against 
the  clear  sky.  Just  beyond  is  a  little 
clump  of  pines,  and  all  around ‘a  gray 
meadow,  quite  open  for  some  fifty  yards 
or  so,  then  dotted  with  occasional  un¬ 
happy-looking  firs,  sad  and  forlorn,  with 
long  tresses  of  gray  moss  hanging  from 
their  stunted  limbs.  The  trees  grow 
closer  and  closer  together,  and  become 
more  vigorous  in  appearance  till  they 
merge  into  the  unbroken  forest  beyond. 
Supposing  that  I  formed  one  of  the 
party,  I  should  immediately  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  make  myself  comfortable  for 
the  night,  for  I  am  of  a  luxurious  habit. 
I  should  set  one  Indian,  say  John 
Williams,  to  look  for  water,  which  he 
would  find  by  scooping  a  hole  in  the 
moss  with  his  hands,  into  which  cavity 
a  black  and  muddy  liquid  would  pres¬ 
ently  flow,  not  inviting  to  look  at,  but 
in  an  hour’s  time  it  will  have  settled 
clear  enough  to  drink — in  the  dark.  I 
and  the  other  Indian,  say  Noel  Glode, 
would  turn  to  and  make  camp.  That 
is  easily  done  when  you  know  how — so 
is  making  a  watch.  You  clear  away  a 
space  beneath  some  tree,  making  it  nice 
and  level,  and  set  up  a  shelter  on  which¬ 
ever  side  you  apprehend  the  wind  will 
come  from.  You  stick  some  poles  or 
young  fir-trees  into  the  ground,  prop 
them  up  with  other  trees,  lash  a  pole 
horizontally  along  them,  with  a  bit  of 
string  if  you  have.it,  or  the  flexible  root 
of  a  fir  if  you  have  not.  Cut  down  a  lot 
of  pine  branches,  and  thatch  the  frame¬ 
work  with  them  till  you  have  formed  a 
little  lean-to,  which  will  keep  off  a  good 
deal  of  wind  and  all  the  dew.  Then 
you  strew  the  ground  thickly  with  fir- 
tops  or  bracken,  gather  a  lot  of  dry 
wood  in  case  you  want  to  make  a  fire, 
and  all  is  ready  for  the  night. 

In  a  scene  very  like  that  I  spent  the 
last  two  nights  of  the  calling  season  not 
a  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  nearly 
sundown  before  our  work  was  over,  and, 
leaving  Noel  to  finish  camp,  I  sent  John 


to  a  tree-top  to  look  out,  and  sat  down 
myself  on  a  rock  at  a  little  distance  to 
smoke  the  calumet  of  peace.  These 
“  barrens”  are  very  melancholy  at  the 
decline  of  day,  intensely  sad,  yet  in  their 
own  way  beautiful,  full  of  delicate  color¬ 
ing.  The  gray,  dead  tufted  grass  lies 
matted  by  the  margin  of  the  stream, 
over  which  brown  alders  droop,  looking 
at  their  own  images  in  the  water,  per¬ 
fectly  still,  save  when  some  otter,  beaver, 
or  musk-rat  plunges  sullenly  in  and 
disturbs  it  for  a  moment.  The  ground, 
carpeted  with  cariboo  moss,  white  as 
ivory  but  with  purple  roots,  is  smooth, 
save  for  a  few  detached  rugged  masses 
of  granite  covered  with  gray  or  black 
lichens.  An  occasional  dwarfed  pine, 
incumbered  with  hanging  festoons  of 
moss,  strives  to  grow  in  the  wet  soil ; 
and  on  dryer  spots,  two  or  three  tall, 
naked,  dead  firs  that  have  been  burned 
in  some  bygone  fire,  look  pale,  like 
ghosts  of  trees  in  the  deepening  twilight. 
Beyond  all,  the  forest  rises,  gloomy, 
black,  mysterious.  Nature  looks  sad, 
worn-out,  dying  ;  as  though  lamenting 
the  ancient  days  and  the  inevitable 
approach  of  the  white  man’s  axe.  Well 
in  harmony  with  her  melancholy  mood 
are  the  birds  and  beasts  that  roam  those 
solitudes,  and  haunt  the  woods  and 
streams.  The  hooting  owl,  the  loon  or 
great  northern  diver,  that  startles  the 
night  with  its  unearthly  scream,  are 
weird,  uncanny  creatures  ;  the  cariboo 
or  reindeer,  which  was  contemporary 
with  many  extinct  animals  on  this  globe 
— mammoths,  cave  bears,  and  others — 
and  which  has  seen  curious  sights  among 
aboriginal  men,  has  a  strange  look  as  if 
belonging  to  some  older  world  and  some 
other  time,  with  his  fantastic  antlers  and 
great  white  main  ;  and  so,  too,  has  the 
huge  ungainly  moose,  that  shares  with 
him  the  forest  and  the  swamps. 

I  had  not,  however,  much  time  to 
indulge  in  reverie,  for  scarcely  had  I  sat 
down  before  I  heard  old  John  call  gently 
like  a  moose  to  attract  my  attention. 
Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
hunting  you  never  call  to  any  one  like  a 
human  being,  for  to  do  so  might  scare 
away  game ;  but  you  grunt  like  a 
moose,  or,  if  you  prefer  it,  hoot  like  an 
owl,  or  make  any  other  sound  emitted 
by  one  of  the  brute  creation.  I  crept  up 
quickly,  and,  in  obedience  to  John’s 
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whisper,  gave  him  the  moose-caller,  and, 
following  the  direction  of  his  eyes,  saw 
a  small  bull  moose  slowly  crossing  the 
barren  some  four  or  five  hundred  yards 
to  our  left.  At  the  first  sound  from 
John’s  lips  the  moose  stopped  dead 
short  and  looked  round,  then  moved  a 
few  steps  toward  us  and  stopped  again. 
We  watched  him  for  some  time.  He  was 
evidently  timid,  and  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  he  would  come  up  ;  and  as 
it  was  growing  dark,  Noel  and  I  started 
to  try  and  steal  round  the  edge  of  the 
wood  in  order  to  cut  him  off  before  he 
could  get  into  the  timber  and  cross  our 
tracks.  We  had  not  gone  a  hundred 
yards  before  we  heard  another  bull  com¬ 
ing  up  from  a  different  direction  through 
the  forest,  answering  John’s  call.  We 
could  tell  by  the  sound  that  he  was  a 
large  one,  and  that  he  was  coming  up 
rapidly.  The  small  bull  heard  him  also, 
and  stopped.  We  were  now,  of  a  truth, 
in  a  dilemma.  There  was  a  moose  in  sight 
of  us,  but  it  was  ten  to  one  that  he  would 
smell  our  tracks  and  get  scared  before 
we  could  reach  him.  There  was  a  larger 
moose  coming  through  the  woods,  but 
where  he  would  emerge  it  was  impossible 
to  say  ;  and,  to  make  matters  worse,  it 
was  rapidly  getting  dark.  The  difficulty 
was  soon  settled,  for  the  smaller  moose 
moved  on  again  toward  the  woods, 
crossed  our  track,  snuffed  us,  and  started 
off  across  the  barren  at  a  trot  ;  so  we 
had  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  larger 
one.  He  came  on  boldly  ;  we  could 
hear  him  call  two  or  three  times  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  then  stop  dead  silent  for  a 
few  minutes  to  listen,  and  then  on  again, 
speaking.  We  planted  ourselves  right 
in  his  way,  just  on  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
and,  crouching  close  to  the  ground, 
waited  for  him.  Presently  we  heard  his 
hoarse  voice  close  to  us,  and  the  crack¬ 
ling  of  the  bushes  as  he  passed  through 
them  ;  then  silence  fell  again,  and  we 
heard  nothing  but  the  thumping  of  our 
hearts  ;  another  advance,  and  he  stopped 
once  more,  within  apparently  about  fifty 
yards  of  us.  After  a  long,  almost  in¬ 
supportable  pause,  he  came  on  again  ; 
we  could  hear  his  footsteps,  we  could 
hear  the  grass  rustling,  we  could  hear 
him  breathing,  we  could  see  the  bushes 
shaking,  but  we  could  not  make  out 
even  the  faintest  outline  of  him  in  the 
dark.  Again  he  stopped,  and  our  hearts 


seemed  to  stand  still  also  with  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  another  step  must  have  brought 
him  out  almost  within  reach  of  me,  when 
suddenly  there  was  a  tremendous  crash  ! 
He  had  smelt  us,  and  was  off  with  a 
cracking  of  dead  limbs,  rattling  of  horns, 
and  smashing  of  branches,  which  made 
the  woods  resound  again.  Disappointed 
we  were,  but  not  unhappy,  for  the  first 
duty  of  the  hunter  is  to  drill  himself  into 
that  peculiar  frame  of  mind  which  en¬ 
ables  a  man  to  exult  when  he  is  success¬ 
ful,  and  to  accept  ill-luck  and  defeat 
without  giving  way  to  despondency. 

It  was  by  this  time  pitch  dark,  and 
there  was  no  use  therefore  in  calling  any 
more.  So  in  a  few  minutes  we  were 
seated  round  a  bright  cheerful  little  fire  ; 
the  kettle  was  boiled,  and  we  consoled 
ourselves  with  what  story-books  call  “  a 
frugal  meal”  of  bread  and  tea ;  and 
then  reclining  on  our  beds  of  bracken, 
with  our  backs  to  the  fire,  smoked  and 
chatted  till  sleep  began  to  weigh  our  eye¬ 
lids  down.  I  have  observed  that  in  most 
accounts  of  travel  and  hunting  adventure 
people  are  represented  as  lying  w’ith 
their  feet  to  the  fire.  That  is  a  great 
blunder.  Always  keep  your  shoulders 
and  back  warm,  and  you  will  be  warm 
all  over.  If  their  are  a  number  of  people 
round  one  fire,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
lie  stretched  out  like  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel,  with  the  fire  representing  the 
axle,  it  is  advisable,  no  doubt,  to  lie  with 
your  head  outward,  for  it  is  better  to 
toast  your  heels  than  to  roast  your 
head  ;  but  if  there  is  room  to  lie  length¬ 
ways,  always  do  so,  and  keep  your  back 
to  the  fire.  Of  course  we  talked  about 
the  moose  we  had  so  nearly  killed. 
"  My  soul  and  body,  sir,”  says  John, 
“  never  see  such  luck  in  all  my  life  ; 
most  as  bad  as  we  had  two  years  ago 
when  we  was  camped  away  down  east  by 
the  head  of  Martin’s  River.  You 
remember,  sir,  the  night  we  saw  the 
little  fire  in  the  woods  close  by,  when 
there  was  no  one  there  to  make  it. 
Very  curious  that  was  ;  can’t  make 
that  out  at  all.  What  was  it,  do  you 
think  ?” 

“  Well,  John,”  I  said,  “  I  suppose  it 
must  have  been  a  piece  of  dead  wood 
shining.” 

“  Yes,  sir  ;  but  it  did  not  look  like 
that ;  most  too  red  and  flickering  for 
dead  wood.” 
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“  Perhaps  ghosts  making  a  fire, 
John,”  said  I. 

“Yes,  sir,  mebbe  ;  some  of  our  peo¬ 
ple  believes  in  ghosts,  sir  ;  very  foolish 
people,  some  Indians.” 

“  Don’t  you,  John  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,  sir ;  I  never  seed  no 
ghosts.  I  have  seen  and  heard  some 
curious  things,  though.  I  was  hunting 
once  with  two  gentlemen  near  Rocky 
River — you  know  the  place  well,  sir. 
We  were  all  sitting  in  the  camp  ;  winter 
time,  sir  ;  pretty  late,  about  bedtime. 
The  gentlemen  were  drinking  their  grog, 
and  we  was  smoking  and  talking,  when 
we  heard  some  one  walking,  coming  up 
to  the  camp.  ‘  Holloa  !  ’  says  one  of 
the  gentlemen,  ‘  who  can  this  be  at  this 
time  of  night  ?  ’  Well,  sir,  we  stopped 
talking,  and  we  all  heard  the  man  walk 
up  to  the  door.  My  soul,  sir,  we  could 
hear  his  moccasons  crunching  on  the 
hard  dry  snow  quite  plain.  He  walked 
up  to  the  door,  but  did  not  open  it,  did 
not  speak,  did  not  knock.  So,  after  a 
little,  one  of  us  looked  out — nobody 
there ;  nobody  there  at  all,  sir.  Next 
morning  there  was  not  a  track  on  the 
snow — not  a  track — and  no  snow  fell  in 
the  night.  Well,  sir,  we  stayed  there  a 
fortnight,  and  most  every  night  we  would 
hear  a  man  in  moccasons  walk  up  to  the 
door  and  stop  ;  and  if  we  looked  there 
was  no  one  there,  and  he  left  no  tracks 
in  the  snow.  What  was  it,  do  you  think, 
sir  ?” 

“  Don’t  know,  John,  I  am  sure,”  I 
said,  ”  unless  it  was  some  strange  effect 
of  wind  in  the  trees.” 

“  Well,  sir,  I  seed  a  curious  thing 
once.  I  was  hunting  with  a  gentleman 
— from  the  old  country,  I  think  he  was 
— my  word,  sir,  a  long  time  ago,  mebbe 
thirty  years  or  more.  My  soul  and 
body,  sir,  what  a  sight  of  moose  there 
was  in  the  woods  in  those  days  !  and  the 
cariboo  run  in  great  herds  then  ;  all  fail¬ 
ing  now,  sir,  all  failing.  We  were  fol¬ 
lowing  cariboo,  right  fresh  tracks  in  the 
snow  ;  we  were  keeping  a  sharp  look- 
out,expecting  to  view  them  every  minute, 
when  1  looked  up  and  saw  a  man  stand¬ 
ing  right  between  us  and  where  the  cari¬ 
boo  had  gone.  He  was  not  more  than 
two  hundred  yards  off — I  could  see  him 
quite  plain.  He  had  on  a  cloth  cap  and 
a  green  blanket-coat  with  a  belt  round  the 
middle — not  a  leather  belt  like  we  use. 


sir,  but  a  woollen  one  like  what  the 
Frenchmen  uses  in  Canada.  There  was 
braid  down  the  seams  of  his  coat  and 
round  the  cuffs.  I  could  see  the  braid 
quite  plain.  He  had  no  gun,  nor  axe, 
nor  nothing  in  his  hands,  but  just  stood 
there  with  his  hand  on  his  hip,  that  way, 
right  in  the  path,  doing  nothing.  ‘  Our 
hunting  all  over,  sir,’  I  said  to  the 
gentleman.  ‘  We  may  as  well  go  home.’ 
‘  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  John  ?’  says 
he.  ‘  Why,  look  at  the  man  there  right 
in  the  track  ;  he’s  scared  our  cariboo,  I 
guess.  ’  Well,  sir,  he  was  very  mad,  the 
gentleman  was,  and  was  for  turning 
right  round  and  going  home ;  but  1 
wanted  to  go  up  and  speak  to  the  man.  He 
stood  there  all  the  time — never  moved. 
I  kind  of  bowed,  nodded  my  head  to 
him,  and  he  kind  of  nodded  his  head, 
bowed  just  the  same  way  to  me.  Well, 
I  started  to  go  up  to  him,  when  up  rose 
a  great  fat  cow-moose  between  him  and 
me.  ‘  Look  at  the  moose.  Captain  !  ’  I 
said.  ‘  Shoot  her  !  ’  *  Good  heavens, 

John  !  ’  he  says,  ‘if  I  do  I  shall  shoot 
the  man  too  !  ’  ‘  No,  no,  sir,  never 

mind,’  I  cried,  ‘  fire  at  the  moose.’ 
Well,  sir,  he  up  with  the  gun,  fired,  and 
downed  the  moose.  She  just  ran  a  few 
yards,  pitched  forward,  and  fell  dead. 
When  the  smoke  cleared  off  the  man 
was  gone  ;  could  not  see  him  nowheres. 
‘  My  soul  and  body  !  what’s  become  of 
the  man,  Captain  ?  ’  I  says.  ‘  Dunno, 
John  ;  perhaps  he  is  down  too,’  says  he. 
‘  Well,  sir,’  says  I,  ‘  you  stop  here,  and 
I  will  go  and  look  ;  mebbe  he  is  dead, 
mebbe  not  quite  dead  yet.’  Well,  I 
went  up  to  the  place,  and  there  was 
nothing  there — nothing  but  a  little  pine 
tree,  no  man  at  all.  I  went  all  round, 
sir — no  tracks,  no  sign  of  a  man  any¬ 
where  on  the  snow.  What  was  it,  do 
you  think,  sir,  we  saw  ?” 

“Well,  John,”  I  replied,  “I  think 
that  was  a  curious  instance  of  refrac¬ 
tion.”  “Oh,  mebbe,”  says  John; 
“guess  I  will  take  a  little  nap 'now — 
moon  get  up  by  and  by  and  in  an¬ 
other  instant  he  was  fast  asleep.  Indians 
have  a  wonderful  faculty  for  going  to 
sleep.  They  seem  to  shut  themselves 
up  at  will,  with  a  snap  like  slamming 
down  the  lid  of  a  box  with  a  spring,  and 
are  fast  asleep  in  a  second  ;  and  there 
they  will  lie,  snoring  and  shivering  with 
cold  until  you  touch  or  call  them,  and 
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then  they  are  wide  awake  in  an  instant, 
as  if  they  pressed  some  knob  concealed 
in  their  internal  mechanism,  and  flew 
suddenly  open  again. 

I  remember  seeing  a  curious  instance 
of  refraction  once  myself.  We  were 
paddling  home  one  evening,  old  John 
and  I,  along  a  still  deep  reach  of  dead 
water^  gliding  dreamily  over  a  surface 
literally  as  smooth  as  a  polished  mirror. 
It  was  evening,  and  the  sun  was  only 
just  clear  of  the  tree-tops  on  the  western 
side.  Happening  to  look  up,  I  saw  on 
the  eastern  side  a  shadow,  a  stooping 
form,  glide  across  the  trees  about  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  from  the  ground  and  dis¬ 
appear.  It  looked  very  ghost-like,  and 
for  an  instant  it  startled  me.  In  a  few 
seconds  it  reappeared,  and,  the  trees 
growing  thicker  together  and  affording 
a  better  background,  I  saw  the  shadows 
plainly-  -two  figures  in  a  canoe  gliding 
along  in  the  air,  the  shadows  of  John 
and  myself,  cast  up  at  an  obtuse  angle 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  al¬ 
most  level  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 

The  Indians  soon  were  comfortably 
sleeping,  and  had  wandered  olf  into  the 
land  of  dreams  ;  but  I,  my  nature  being 
vitiated  by  many  years  of  civilization, 
could  not  so  easily  yield  to  the  wooing 
of  the  drowsy  god.  For  some  time  I  lay 
awake,  blinking  lazily  at  the  fire,  watch¬ 
ing  flickering  forms  and  fading  faces  in 
the  glowing  embers,  speculating  idly  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  Red  Indian  race,  and 
on  the  destinies  of  the  vast  continent 
around  me — in  memory  revisiting  many 
lovely  scenes,  and  going  over  again  in 
thought  the  hunting  adventures  and 
canoeing  voyages  of  former  days.  The 
palmy  days  of  canoeing  are  past  and 
gone.  Time  was  when  fleets  of  large 
birch-bark  canoes,  capable  of  carrying 
some  tons  weight,  navigated  the  waters 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  of  the  Ottawa,  and 
of  the  great  lakes  to  the  mouths  of  differ¬ 
ent  rivers  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Superior,  where  they  are  met  by  smaller 
canoes  arriving  from  the  shores  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  from  unnamed  lakes  and 
unknown  rivers,  from  unexplored  re¬ 
gions,  from  countries  inhabited  by  wild 
animals  and  fur-bearing  beasts — districts 
as  large  as  European  countries  lying 
unnoticed  in  the  vast  territories  of  British 
North  America. 

‘All  that  is  changed,  though  a  great 


trade  is  still  carried  on  by  means  of 
these  primitive  but  most  useful  and 
graceful  boats.  Steamers  ply  upon  the 
lakes  and  ascend  the  rivers,  the  country 
is  being  rapidly  opened  up,  wrested 
from  wild  nature,  and  turned  into  a 
habitation  fit  for  civilized  man.  One  of 
the  pleasantest  canoe  voyages  I  ever 
made  was  from  Fort  William,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kaministiquoya,  to  Fort 
Garry,  situated  close  to  the  junction  of 
the  Assiniboin  with  the  Red  River  of 
the  North,  and  near  to  the  shores  of 
Lake  Winnipeg.  That  was  but  a  few 
years  ago  ;  but  how  all  that  country  has 
changed  since  then  !  Winnipeg  was  a 
very  small  place  then,  scarcely  known  to 
the  outside  world.  I  remember  I  met  a 
family  in  the  steamer  on  Lake  Superior, 
a  lady  and  gentleman  and  their  children, 
and  when  in  the  course  of  the  conversa¬ 
tion  it  came  out  that  they  were  going  to 
Winnipeg,  I  felt  almost  as  much  as- 
astonished  as  if  they  had  told  me  they 
were  on  their  way  to  spend  the  summer 
at  their  country  residence  at  the  North 
Pole.  Now  Winnipeg  has  become  a 
flourishing  town.  The  trading  p>ost  of 
Fort  Garry  is  submerged  and  over¬ 
whelmed  by  a  mass  of  civilization  ; 
Manitoba  is  a  province,  and  a  growing 
and  prosperous  one.  One  of  the  finest, 
if  not  the  very  finest,  .agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  world  has  been  opened  up 
to  man.  It  is  a  district  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  choicest  wheat  in  practically 
limitless  quantities.  It  is  blessed  with 
many  advantages,but  it  also  labors  linger 
certain  disadvantages  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Three  -  great  rivers  flow 
into  Lake  Winnipeg — the  Red  River,  the 
Saskatchewan,  and  the  Winnipeg.  The 
latter  river  is  magnificent  so  far  as 
scenery  is  concerned,  but  it  is  full  of 
dangerous  rapids,  and  will  never  be  of 
any  great  commercial  value  to  the 
country.  The  Red  River  is  navigable 
for  steamers  for  a  distance  of  six  hundred 
miles.  One  hundred  and  eighty-five 
miles  only  of  its  course  lie  in  British 
territory  ;  the  remainder  of  the  distance 
it  ^traverses  the  State  of  Minnesota.  The 
land  it  drains  is  rich  alluvial  prairie.  At 
a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  its  mouth 
it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Assiniboin, 
a  river  flowing  entirely  through  British 
territory  ;  it  is  said  to  be  navigable  for 
three  hundred  miles.  The  two  Saskat- 
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chewans  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
about  thirty  miles  apart,  and  pursue 
slightly  diverging  courses  till  they  be¬ 
come  separated  by  a  distance  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles.  Then  they 
gradually  converge  again  until  they  join 
together  at  a  distance  of  about  eight 
hundred  miles  from  their  head-waters, 
and  then,  after  a  united  course  of  nearly 
three  hundred  miles,  discharge  their 
mingled  waters  into  Lake  Winnipeg. 
With  the  exception  of  the  last  few  miles 
of  their  course,  these  rivers  are  naviga¬ 
ble  for  steamers,  the  one — that  is,  the 
North  Saskatchewan — for  one  thousand, 
and  the  South  branch  for  eight  hundred 
miles.  Between  them,  and  on  each 
side  of  them,  lies  the  fertile  belt,  a  virgin 
soil  of  any  depth.  No  forests  incumber 
the  land.  The  farmer  has  but  to  turn 
up  the  soil  lying  ready  waiting  for  the 
seed.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  all 
this  great  Western  country  is  good  land  ; 
that  is  nonsense.  There  is  good  and 
there  is  bad  ;  but  it  is  true  that  there  is 
little  bad  and  much  good.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  best  land  in  the  world  are  lying  there 
idle,  waiting  for  man.  From  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  United  States 
to  the  South  Saskatchewan  there  is  no 
such  fertile  tract  as  this.  It  is  like  a 
huge  oasis  lying  between  the  parched 
pastures  of  the  south  and  the  frozen 
solitudes  of  the  icy  north.  Nor  is  the 
w’heat-growing  country  confined  to  the 
great  tract  that  drains  into  Lake  Winni¬ 
peg.  If  the  reader  will  look  at  the  iso¬ 
thermal  line  upon  a  map,  he  will  find 
that  it  takes  a  tremendous  sweep  north¬ 
ward  a  little  to  the  west  of  the  centre  of 
the  continent,  and  includes  the^  great 
Peace  River  valley,  a  portion  of  the 
Athabaska  district,  and  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mackenzie  River.  The  day  will 
come  when  wheat  will  be  grown  in  that 
country  within  a  very  few  degrees  of  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Nature  has  been  bounti¬ 
ful  to  these  north-western  provinces. 
The  warm  breezes  from  the  west  waft 
them  prosperity,  but  it  is  their  northern 
position  which  proves  the  only  drawback 
to  them.  .  .  . 

I  have  alluded  to  this  vast  fertile 
region  only  in  connection  with  the 
advantages  it  offers  to  the  grower  of 
wheat,  but  it  must  not  on  that  account 
be  supposed  that  it  is  unfitted  in  any 


way  for  the  raising  of  stock.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  a  vast  natural  pasture 
land — the  true  home  and'  breeding 
ground  of  the  American  bison,  common¬ 
ly  called  the  buffalo.  Formerly  a  vast 
herd  of  buffalo,  numbering  many  mil¬ 
lions,  wandered  through  the  continent, 
their  range  extending  from  as  high  as  6o° 
north  down  to  the  southern  parts  of 
Texas.  In  winter  they  move  toward 
the  south,  migrating  again  northward 
with  summer-time. 

This  vast  herd  is  now  entirely  broken 
up,  and  buffalo  are  disappearing  out  of 
the  land.  All  the  Indians  on  the  plains 
subsist  by  means  of  them,  living  on  their 
flesh,  and  making  houses  of  their  skins. 
Besides  the  thousands  killed  by  Indians 
for  food  and  robes,  incredible  numbers 
are  slain  every  year  by  white  hunters  for 
the  hides  and  horns.  Owing  to  this  in¬ 
discriminate  slaughter,  and  to  the  fact 
that  their  pastures  are  cut  by  railways 
and  intrusive  settlements,  the  herd  has 
become  permanently  divided  into  three. 
One  band  ranges  in  British  territory 
about  the  Saskatchewan,  west  of  Red 
River  settlement,  the  second  over  the 
middle  western  Territories  about  the 
Platte  and  Republican  Rivers,  while  the 
third,  or  southern  herd,  roams  through 
Texas  and  the  neighboring  States.  As 
these  the  indigenous  cattle  of  the  country 
disappear,  their  place  is  to  a  certain 
extent  taken  by  the  cattle  originally 
imported  from  Europe.  The  shaggy- 
headed,  short -horned  bison  passes  from 
the  scene,  and  with  it  the  painted  whoop¬ 
ing  savage,  naked  himself,  and  on  a 
naked  horse  pursuing  his  natural  prey 
with  bow  or  spear  ;  and  in  their  place 
come  herds  of  long-horned,  savage- 
tempered  Spanish  cattle,  tended  and 
driven  by  men  wild  to  look  at,  strange 
of  speech,  and  picturesque  in  garment, 
but  white  men  and  very  different  beings 
from  the  Indian  hunters  that  came  be¬ 
fore  them.  Though  Texas  may  be 
called  the  home  of  the  Spanish  cattle, 
and  though  vast  unnumbered  herds 
pasture  on  it  luxuriant  grasses,  yet 
States  lying  farther  to  the  north  are 
more  suitable  for  cattle-breeding  pur¬ 
poses.  A  mountainous  country,  afford¬ 
ing,  as  it  does,  shelter  in  winter  and 
some  variety  of  temperature,  is  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  to  cattle  than  the  plains, 
which  are  either  parched  by  the  sum- 
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mer’s  sun  or  covered  with  the  snows  of 
winter. 

On  the  great  plains  extending  west 
from  Manitoba  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
the  snow  does  not  lie  so  deep  as  it  does 
in  districts  within  the  same  degrees  of 
latitude,  but  farther  to  the  south,  and 
consequently  that  country  is  well  adapted 
by  nature  for  stock-raising.  But  until 
means  of  cheap  transportation  are  pro¬ 
vided,  it  cannot  compete  with  other  and 
less  naturally  favored  regions  ;  it  cannot 
hope  to  vie  with  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
and  the  other  States  and  Territories 
that  include  the  foot-hills  and  fertile 
plains,  packs,  and  valleys  that  lie  within 
the  eastern  ranges  of  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains. 

So,  while  the  Indians  slept,  I  strayed 
in  thought  over  hunting-grounds  of  the 
past,  and  marvelled  at  the  changes  that 
had  taken  place  and  the  greater  changes 
yet  to  come,  till  my  musings  were  inter¬ 
rupted  by  old  John,  who  awoke,  sat  up, 
shook  his  long  hair  out  of  his  eyes, 
pulled  his  old  black  clay  pipe  out  of  his 
belt,  placed  a  glowing  ember  in  the 
bowl,  and  commenced  smoking,  with 
that  expressive  sound,  half  sigh,  half 
suck,  that  tells  of  perfect  satisfaction. 
"  Why,  old  man,  what  is  the  matter,”  I 
said;  "have  you  been  dreaming?” 
“  Yes,  sir,  I  dreamed  very  hard,  very 
hard  indeed,  very  good  dream  too  ;  see 
moose  soon,  I  know — big  one  too.  I  see 
a  big  ship,  with  a  big  hull  all  black — oh  ! 
black  as  pitch.  I  had  a  job  to  get  on 
board,  but  I  did  get  on  board.  It  is  all 
right ;  you’ll  get  one  pretty  soon.  My 
shoulders  and  legs  ache  awful  bad  too, 
sir.  I  shall  be  carrying  a  heavy  load  of 
meat  soon,  I  know.”  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  strange  conceit  in  "  Alice 
through  the  Looking-glass,”  where  ef¬ 
fects  are  made  to  precede  their  causes, 
and  the  Queen  cries  before  she  has 
pricked  her  finger,  is  actually  believed  in 
and  recognized  as  a  law  of  nature  by 
many  people.  Indians  and  half-breeds 
are  usually  very  shy  of  mentioning  their 
superstitions,  for  they  hate  ridicule.  If 
they  do  speak  of  them,  they  affect  to 
laugh  at  them  themselves.  Time  and 
again  I  have  heard  Indians  declare  as  a 
joke  that  they  could  feel  the  muscles  of 
their  backs  ache  where  the  withy  rope 
cuts  into  them  by  which  they  carry  a 
load  of  moose  meat,  and  declare  that  it 


was  a  sure  sign  that  a  moose  was  shortly 
to  die.  But  though  they  affected  to 
laugh,  they  in  their  hearts  believed 
thoroughly  all  they  said. 

“  Well,  John,”  I  said,  “  I  hope  your 
dream  will  come  true  ;  but,  talking  of 
dreams,  what  was  that  story  you  began 
to  tell  me  the  other  day  about  the 
bullets  ?’  ’ 

“  Oh  !  yes,  sir,  that  was  a  very  curious 
dream,  that  was  ;  many  gentlemen  won’t 
believe  that  story,  but  it’s  true  though. 

1  was  hunting  with  a  gentleman  long  ago 
— in  the  winter  time  it  was — and  as  we 
left  the  camp  after  breakfast  he  laughed, 
and  asked  me  what  kind  of  dreams  I  had 
in  the  night.  He  wanted  to  know 
whether  we  should  have  any  luck,  you 
know,  sir.  He  was  a  very  funny  gentle¬ 
man  ;  he  used  always  to  tell  the  cook  at 
night,  ‘  You  give  John  plenty  fat  pork 
for  supper,  make  him  dream  good.’ 
Well,  sir,  I  told  him  I  had  a  very  curious 
dream.  I  thought  he  fired  both  barrels 
at  a  cariboo,  and  that  I, caught  both  the 
bullets  in  my  hand  and  gave  them  '.to 
him.  Well,  he  laughed  at  that,  and  said 
it  could  not  be  true,  and  that  I  could 
not  dream  good  anyhow.  But  I  thought 
to  myself,  we’ll  see.  So  we  hunted  all 
day,  and  in  the  afternoon  came  upon  a 
large  herd  of  cariboo  out  on  a  lake.  We 
crept  up  behind  some  little  bushes  to 
within  sixty  or  eighty  yards,  and  then  I 
told  the  gentleman  to  put  on  a  fresh 
cap — it  was  in  the  old  days  of  muzzle- 
loaders,  you  know,  sir — and  shoot,  for  I 
could  not  get  him  any  nearer.  Well,  sir, 
he  took  a  long  aim,  and  fired.  The 
cariboos  were  all  lying  down  on  the  ice, 
you  know,  sir,  and  they  just  jumped  up 
and  stood  all  bunched  up  together, 
looking  about  them.  ‘  Fire  again,  sir,’  I 
said,  and  he  took  another  steady  aim, 
and  fired.  Nothing  hit,  nothing  down, 
away  the  cariboo  went,  tails  up,  not  a 
sign  of  a  wounded  one  among  them. 
Every  now  and  then  they  would 
stop  and  turn  round  to  see  what 
had  scared  them,  and  then  off  again 
in  a  minute.  Oh  !  "we  might  have 
got  plenty  more  shots  if  we  had  had  a 
rifle  like  what  you  have  now,  sir,  but  it 
took  some  time  to  load  a  rifle  in  those 
days,  especially  in  winter  time,  when  a 
man  can  scarcely  take  his  fingers  out  of 
his  niits — and  so  they  got  clean  away. 
The  gentleman  was  terribly  mad,  threw 
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his  rifle  down,  and  swore  he  would  never 
use  it  again.  It  seemed  to  me  the  shots 
sounded  kind  of  curious  somehow,  and 
I  thought  I  would  just  go  and  see  where 
the  bullets  went  to.  I  had  not  gone 
twenty  yards  when  I  found  the  place 
where  one  of  them  had  struck  the  snow. 
A  little  farther  on  1  found  where  it  had 
struck  again,  and  then  where  it  had 
struck  a  third  time  a  little  farther  on 
still.  And  so  it  went  on  hopping  in  the 
snow,  the  jumps  getting  shorter  and 
shorter  each  time,  and  the  trail  circling 
round  as  it  went,  till  finally  the  track 
ran  along  in  the  snow  for  a  few  feet  and 
stopped.  And  there  I  found  the  bullet, 
picked  it  up,  and  put  it  in  my  pocket. 
Well,  having  got  one,  I  thought  I  would 
go  and  trail  the  other  bullet ;  I  soon 
found  where  that  had  struck.  It  acted 
just  like  the  first  one,  and  I  picked  it  up 
also.  So  I  went  back  to  the  gentleman, 
and  as  he  was  loading  the  gun,  I  said, 
kind  of  indifferent  like,  ‘  Just  see  if  those 
bullets  fit  your^  gun.  Captain.’  ‘  Yes, 
John,’  he  says*  ‘  and  suppose  they  do, 
what  of  that  ?  ’  ‘  Why,  Captain,  ’  says 

I,  ‘  those  are  your  bullets,  and  I  picked 
them  up.  Now  what  do  you  say  about 
my  dream  ?  ’  Well,  he  would  not  believe 
me  until  I  showed  him  the  marks  in  the 
snow,  and  he  found  that  the  bullets  fitted 
his  rifle  exactly,  and  then  he  had  to. 
Lord,  sir,  1  have  heard  him  tell  that 
story  scores  of  times,  and  he  would  get 
quite  angry  when  people  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  it.” 

So  we  talked  and  yarned  till  I  grew 
sleepy  and  dozed  off,  somewhat  against 
my  will,  for  the  nights  are  too  lovely  to 
waste  in  sleep.  Nothing  can  exceed  the 
beauty  of  these  northern  nights — a  beauty 
so  calm,  grand,  majestic,  almost  awful 
in  its  majesty,  that  there  exists  not  a 
man,  I  believe,  on  the  face  of  this  earth 
with  a  spirit  so  dulled,  or  a  mind  so 
harassed,  that  he  could  withstand  its 
peace-giving  power.  By  day  his  troubles 
may  be  too  heavy  for  him,  but  the  night 
is  more  potent  than  any  drug,  than  any 
excitement,  to  steep  the  soul  in  forget¬ 
fulness.  You  cannot  ”  bind  the  sweet 
influence  of  the  Pleiades,”  nor  resist 
the  soothing  touch  of  mother  Nature, 
when  she  reveals '  herself  in  the  calm 
watches  of  the  night,  and  her  presence 
filters  through  all  the  worldly  coverings 
of  care,  down  to  the  naked  soul  of  man. 


It  is  a  wonderful  and  strange  experience 
to  lie  out  under  the  stars  in  the  solemn, 
silent  darkness  of  the  forest,  to  watch 
the  constellations  rise  and  set,  to  lie 
there  gazing  up  through  the  branches  of 
the  grand  old  trees,  which  have  seen  an¬ 
other  race  dwell  beneath  their  boughs 
and  pass  away,  whose  age  makes  the 
little  fretful  life  of  man  seem  insignifi¬ 
cantly  small  ;  gazing  up  at  planet  after 
planet,  sun  beyond  sun,  into  the  pro¬ 
fundity  of  space  till  this  tiny  speck  in 
the  universe,  this  little  earth,  with  all  its 
discontent  and  discord,  its  wrangling 
races,  its  murmuring  millions  of  men, 
dwindles  into  nothing,  and  the  mind 
looks  out  so  far  beyond  that  it  falls 
back  stunned  with  the  vastness  of  the 
vision  which  looms  overwhelmingly  be¬ 
fore  it.  • 

The  earth  sleeps.  A  silence  that  can 
be  felt  has  fallen  over  the  woods.  The 
stars  begin  to  fade.  A  softer  and 
stronger  light  wells  up  and  flows  over 
the  scene  as  the  broad  moon  slowly 
floats  above  the  tree-tops,  shining  white 
upon  the  birch  trees,  throwing  into 
black  shadow  the  sombre  pines,  dimly 
lighting  up  the  barren,  and  revealing 
grotesque  ghost-like  forms  of  stunted 
fir  and  gray  rock.  The  tree  trunks 
stand  out  distinct  in  the  lessening 
gloom ;  the  dark  pine  boughs  over¬ 
head  seem  to  stoop  caressingly  to¬ 
ward  you.  Amid  a  stillness  that  is 
terrifying,  man  is  not  afraid.  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  majesty  that  is  appalling, 
he  shrinks  not,  nor  is  he  dismayed.  In 
a  scene  of.utter  loneliness  he  feels  himself 
not  to  be  alone.  A  sense  of  companion¬ 
ship,  a  sensation  of  satisfaction,  creep 
over  him.  He  feels  at  one  with  Nature, 
at  rest  in  her  strong  protecting  arms. 

As  soon  as  the  moon  was  high  enough 
to  shed  a  good  light  Noel  and  I  walked 
down  to  a  little  point  of  woods  jutting 
out  into  the  barr«^  to  call.  Putting  the 
birch-bark  caller  to  his  lips,  Noel 
imitated  the  long-drawn,  wailing  cry  of 
the  moose,  and  then  we  sat  down  wrap¬ 
ped  in  our  blankets,  patiently  to  listen 
and  to  wait.  No  answer  ;  perfect  stillness 
prevailed.  Presently,  with  a  strange,  rap¬ 
idly  approaching  rush,  a  gang  of  wild  geese 
passed,  clanging  overhead,  their  strong 
pinions  whirling  in  the  still  air.  After 
pausing  about  half  an  hour  Noel  called 
again,  and  this  time  we  heard  a  faint 
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sound  that  made  our  hearts  jump.  We 
listened  intently  and  heard  it  again.  It 
was  only  an  owl  a  long  way  of[  calling 
to  its  mate  in  the  woods.  After  a  while 
we  heard  a  loon’s  melancholy  quavering 
scream  on  the  lake,  taken  up  by  two  or 
three  other  loons.  “  Something  fright¬ 
ens  the  loons,”  whispers  Noel  to  me. 
”  Mebbe  moose  coming.  I  will  try  an¬ 
other  call  and  again  the  cry  of  the 
moose  rolled  across  the  barren,  and 
echoed  back  from  the  opposite  wood. 
”  Hark  !”  says  Noel,  “  what’s  that  ?  1 
hear  him  right  across  the  wood  there,” 
and  in  truth  we  could  just  make  out  the 
faint  call  of  a  bull  moose  miles  away. 
The  sound  got  rapidly  nearer ;  he  was 
coming  up  quickly  when  we  heard  a 
second  moose  advancing  to  meet  him. 
They  answered  lach  other  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  they  ceased  speaking, 
and  the  forest  relapsed  into  silence,  so 
death-like  that  it  was  hard  to  believe 
that  it  ever  had  been  or  could  be  broken 
by  any  living  thing.  Nothing  more  was 
heard  for  a  long  time  ;  not  a  sound 
vibrated  through  the  frosty  stillness  of 
the  air,  till  suddenly  it  was  rudely  broken 
by  a  crash  like  a  dead  tree  falling  in  the 
forest,  followed  by  a  tremendous  racket, 
sticks  cracking,  hoofs  pawing  the  ground, 
horns  thrashing  against  bushes. 

There  the  moose  fought  at  intervals 
for  about  two  hours,  when  the  noise 
ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  began,  and  after 
a  pause  we  heard  one  bull  coming 
straight  across  the  barren  to  us,  speak¬ 
ing  as  he  came  along. 

The  moose  arrived  within  about  fifty 
or  sixty  yards  of  us.  We  could  dimly 
see  him  in  the  dark  shadow  of  an  island 
of  trees.  In  another  second  he  would 
have  been  out  in  the  moonlight  if  we 
had  left  him  alone,  but  Noel,  in  his 
anxiety  to  bring  him  up,  called  like  a 
bull,  and  the  moose,  who  had  probably 
had  enough  of  fighting  for  one  night, 
turned  right  round  and  went  back  again 
across  the  barren.  We  did  not  try  any 
more  calling,  but  made  up  our  fire  and 
lay  down  till  daylight. 

The  next  night,  or  rather  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  after,  we  called  up  two  moose  after 
sunrise,  but  failed  from  various  causes 
in  getting  a  shot,  but  on  the  day  suc¬ 
ceeding  that  I  killed  a  very  large  bull. 
We  had  called  without  any  answer  all 
night,  and  were  going  home  to  the 


principle  camp  about  ten  in  the  day, 
when  we  heard  a  cow  call.  It  was  a 
dead  calm, and  the  woods  were  very  noisy, 
dry  as  tinder,  and  strewn  with  crisp, 
dead  leaves,  but  we  determined  to  try 
and  creep  up  to  her.  I  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  how  we  crept  up  pretty  near, 
and  waited,  and  listened  patiently  for 
hours,  till  we  heard  her  again,  and  fixed 
tliH  exact  spot  where  she  was  :  how  we 
ejept  and  crawled,  inch  by  inch,  through 
bushes,  and  over  dry  leaves  and  brittle 
sticks,  till  we  got  within  sight  and  easy 
shot  of  three  moose — a  big  bull,  a  cow, 
and  a  two-year-old.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  big  bull  died  ;  he  paid  the 
penalty.  Female  loquacity  cost  him  his 
life.  If  his  lovely  but  injudicious  com¬ 
panion  could  have  controlled  her 
feminine  disposition  to  talk,  that  family 
of  moose  would  still  have  been  roaming 
the  woods,  happy  and  united. 

I  have  wandered  over  a  wide  field  in 
this  paper,  but  there  are  still  many 
things  which  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
brought  before  the  reader  if  there  had 
been  sufficient  space — say  a  number  or 
two  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  I  should 
like  to  have  given  him  one  run  with 
buffalo  on  the  plains,  and  one  really  good 
exciting  gallop  after  a  herd  of  great 
Wapiti  deer  among  the  sand  hills  of 
Nebraska.  I  would  fain  have  asked  him 
to  follow  me  to  Estes  Park  in  Colorado 
during  a  fourteen  hours’  stalk  after  the 
”  biggest  mountain  sheep  that  ever  was 
seen,”  and  to  try  in  the  same  locality 
for  grizzlies  feeding  on  heaps  of  locusts, 
just  under  the  snow  line  on  the  range. 
I  wish  I  could  have  described  a  moun¬ 
tain  lion  which  I  once  saw  in  the  middle 
of  a  warm  summer’s  night  in  Estes  Park, 
when  I  was  lying  awake  in  bed,  and 
which  I  pursued  some  distance  in  the 
costume  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  four- 
and-twenty  hours  usually  devoted  to  sleep. 
I  might  have  carried  him  with  me  to  New¬ 
foundland,  to  stalk  cariboo  on  the  great 
barrens,  and  taken  him  on  snow-shoes  in 
the  winter  to  track  moose  upon  the  hard 
wood  ridges  when  the  forest  is  more 
glorious  perhaps  even  than  in  the  fall. 
I  could  have  shown  him  glimpses  of 
primitive  life  among  the  French-speak¬ 
ing  “  habitants”  of  Lower  Quebec,  and 
the  simple  Celtic,  Gaelic-sj>eaking 
population  of  eastern  Nova  Scotia  ;  and 
given  him  a  peep  into  lumber  camps. 
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and  birch-bark  wigwams,  and  talked 
much  to  him  about  Indians — that 
strange  race  which,  even  wh«n  it  shall 
have  entirely  disappeared,  will  have  left 
an  enduring  mark  behind  it.  Civilized 
nations  have  passed  and  left  no  sign  ; 
but  the  Indian  will  be  remembered  by 
two  things  at  least — the  birch -bark 
canoe,  which  no  production  of  the  white 
man  can  equal  for  strength,  lightnps, 
gracefulness,  sea-going  qualities,  aad 
carrying  capacity  ;  and  the  snow-shoe, 


which  appears  to  be  perfect  in  its  form, 
and,  like  a  violin,  incapable  of  develop¬ 
ment  or  improvement.  There  are  three 
inventions  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
seems  to  be  unable  to  improve  upon, 
and  two  of  them  are  the  works  of 
savages — namely,  the  violin,  snow-shoes, 
and  birch-bark  canoes.  My  subject  is 
— however,  a  large  one,  and  since  I  must 
stop  somewhere,  it  may  as  well,  per¬ 
haps,  be  here. — Tfu  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 


THREE  ANGELS. 

They  say  this  life  is  barren,  drear,  and  cold. 

Ever  the  same  sad  song  was  sung  of  old. 

Ever  the  same  long  weary  tale  is  told. 

And  to  our  lips  is  held  the  cup  of  strife. 

And  yet — a  little  love  can  sweeten  life. 

They  say  our  hands  may  grasp  but  joys  destroyed. 
Youth  has  but  dreams,  and  age  an  aching  void, 
Whose  Dead-sea  fruit  long,  long  ago  has  cloyed. 
Whose  night  with  wild  tempestuous  storms  is  rife — 
And  yet  a  little  hope  can  brighten  life. 


They  say  we  fling  ourselves  in  wild  despair 
Amidst  the  broken  treasures  scattered  there, 

Where  all  is  wrecked,  where  all  once  promised  fair  ; 
And  stab  ourselves  with  sorrow’s  two-edged  knife — 
And  yet  a  little  patience  strengthens  life. 


Is  it  then  true,  this  tale  of  bitter  grief, 

Of  mortal  anguish  finding  no  relief  ? 

Lo  !  midst  the  winter  shines  the  laurel’s  leaf  : 
Three  Angels  share  the  lot  of  human  strife. 
Three  Angels  glorify  the  path  of  life. 


Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  cheer  us  on  our  way. 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  form  our  spirit’s  stay, 

Love,  Hope,  and  Patience  watch  us  day  by  day. 

And  bid  the  desert  bloom  with  beauty  vernal. 

Until  the  Earthly  fades  in  the  Eternal. 


Temple  Bar. 
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Chapter  XXXVI. 

MISS  Barrington’s  patience  is  tried. 

Miss  Barrington  had  a  small  room 
on  the  ground  floor  of  her  house  in  Bed¬ 
ford  Square,  in  which  she  usually  spent 
her.  mornings,  and  which  was  firmly 
closed  against  all  visitors,  save  such  as 


came  upon  matters  of  business.  It  was 
here  that  she  received  her  lawyer  from 
time  to  time  ;  it  was  here  that  she  cross- 
questioned  and  browbeat  the  sturdy  beg¬ 
gars,  the  meek,  limp  gentlewomen  in  dis¬ 
tress,  and  the  much  less  patient  clergy¬ 
men  who  applied  to  her  almost  daily  for 
alms  ;  here,  too,  it  was  that,  when  her 
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many  occupations  allowed  her  half  an 
r  hour  or  so  of  idleness,  she  was  in  the  habit 
of  enjoying  her  newspaper  or  her  novel 
without  fear  of  needless  interruption. 

She  was  sitting  in  this  room  on  the 
morning  after  the  day  of  the  Windsor  ex¬ 
pedition,  warming  her  feet  before  the  fire, 
and  reading  in  the  Times  about  the  terms 
of  tlie  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  election  of  a  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly,  when  the  butler,  enter¬ 
ing  with  an  apologetic  air,  announced  that 
Mrs.  Ashley  was  waiting  in  the  hall,  and 
desired  an  interview. 

“  Mrs.  Ashley?”  repeated  Miss  Bar¬ 
rington  in  some  surprise.  ”  Well,  show 
her  into  the  drawing-room.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am  ;  but  I 
was  to  say  as  Mrs.  Ashley  wished  most 
particular  to  see  you  alone.” 

"  Bother  !”  muttered  Miss  Barrington. 
”  Ask  her  to  come  in  here  then,”  she 
added  aloud. 

A  rustling  of  silk  skirts  was  heard  from 
without — a  quick,  agitated  footfall  ;  and 
then  our  old  friend  appeared  through  the 
open  door,  and  advanced  rapidly  toward 
the  fireplace,  dropping  her  umbrella,  her 
veil,  and  a  couple  of  brown  paper  par¬ 
cels  on  the  way. 

“  My  dear  Miss  Barrington,  how  are 
you  ?  I  am  so  ashamed  of  intruding  into 
your  private  room  in  this  way  !  I  know 
you  dislike  it  so  very  much  ;  and  no 
wonder.  I’m  sure,  having  so  many  busi¬ 
ness  matters,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  to 
attend  to  as  you  have  ;  and  I  always  say 
that  one  cannot  give  one’s  mind  properly 
to  any  subject  if  one  is  always  expecting 
somebody  to  come  running  in  and  dis¬ 
tracting  one’s  attention  ;  and  over  and 
over  again  I  have  begged  Mr.  Ashley  to 
let  me  have  one  room  |in  the  house 
where,  at  least,  everybody  should  be 
obliged  to  knock  before  coming  in.  That 
would  give  one  a  little  time,  you  know  ; 
but  he  won’t  see  the  necessity  for  it, 
though  he  has  his  own  study,  where  he 
keeps  nothing  but  guns,  and  fishing-rods, 
and  such  things,  and  never,  by  any 
chance,  opens  a  book — ” 

"  And  what  has  brought  you  up  to 
London  ?”  inquired  Miss  Barrington, 
perceiving  that  this  speech  was  likely  to 
be  indefinitely  prolonged. 

“Oh!  a  multitude  of  things.  Shop¬ 
ping,  you  know,  and — and  the  dentist. 
I  ought  to  have  had  my  teeth  seen  to  long 
New  Skuxs. — Vol.  XXXL,  No.  6 


ago.  And,  oh,  could  you  recommend  me  a 
really  good  dentist,  who  is  not  absolutely 
extortionate  in  his  charges  !  Some  of 
them  are  so  shameful — or,  rather,  so 
shameless  !  There  is  a  poor  man  near  us 
at  Holmhurst — the  curate  of  the  next 
parish,  in  fact — a  very  nice,  gentlemanly 
young  fellow,  but  has  lost  his  teeth  early 
in  life — no  fault  of  his.  I’m  sure — and 
the  other  day  he  had  to  get  a  false  set ; 
and  he  thought  he  would  go  to  one  of  the 
so-called  cheap  men,  and — ” 

“  Yes,  yes,”  broke  in  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton,  “  I  know.  You  told  me  about  him 
once  before.  He  swallowed  the  entire 
set  in  the  middle  of  the  Litany,  didn’t 
he  ? — or  something  of  that  kind.  Was  it 
to  get  information  from  me  about  a  den¬ 
tist  that  you  came  here  to-day  ?” 

“  N — no  ;  not  that  alone,”  answered 
Mrs.  Ashley,  beginning  to  look  rather 
uncomfortable. 

“  I  only  asked  because,  from  what  the 
servant  said,  I  fancied  you  must  have 
some  reason  for  wishing  to  see  me  in  this 
room.  ’  ’ 

“  Well,  yes,  so  I  have.  It  isn’t  ex¬ 
actly  what  you  could  call  a  matter  of 
business,  you  know  ;  only — ” 

“  Call  it  anything  you  like — \/hat’s  in 
a  name  ?  But  let  us  hear  what  it  is.” 

“  It  is  about  Jeanne.  It  has  been  so 
very  kind  of  you,  dear  Miss  Barrington, 
to  have  her  here  ;  and  seeing  London, 
and  the  change,  and  all,  must  have  done 
her  an  immensity  of  good.  But  every¬ 
thing  must  have  an  end,  and  don’t  you 
think  she  had  better  go  back  with  me  to¬ 
morrow  ?” 

“  Certainly  not.  She  is  quite  happy 
where  she  is,  and  I  shall  not  think  of 
letting  her  go.” 

“  Well,  but.  Miss  Barrington,”  began 
Mrs.  Ashley,  hesitatingly,  ”  you  see  she 
was  placed  under  my  care,  and — ” 

“  And  you  don’t  think  my  house  a 
safe  place  for  her  to  stay  in,  I  suppose. 
Much  obliged  to  you.” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Barrington, cried 
poor  Mrs.  Ashley,  with  an  agonized 
vision  of  forfeited  legacies  rising  before 
her  eyes.  “You  know  I  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  mean  that.  Only  everybody’s  house 
is  unsafe  at  times — at  least  for  particular 
people  ;  and  just  now,  Jeanne — Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington —  Well,  she  begged  me  not 
to  mention  her  name  ;  but,  really,  how  is 
one  to  help  mentioning  names  ?  The 
47 
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truth  is,  I  have  had  a  most  disagreeable 
and  alarming  note  from  Mrs.  Seymour.” 

“  Give  it  to  me,”  said  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton  majestically.  And,  after  a  moment’s 
hesitation,  Mrs.  Ashley  obeyed. 

“  Oho  !  So  Amelia  takes  upon  her¬ 
self  to  write  and  tell  you  that  I  am  en¬ 
couraging  a  ‘  disgraceful  flirtation  ’  be¬ 
tween  your  niece  and  Harry,  and  that 
you  had  better  take  the  girl  away,  unless 
you  want  her  to  spoil  lyour  daughter’s 
prospects.  And  you  have  come  up  to 
town  in  order  to  brandish  this  silly  and 
impertinent  document  in  my  face  !” 

”  Oh  !  but  I  didn’t  do  that — 1  really 
didn’t,”  pleaded  Mrs.  Ashley,  much 
alarmed.  “  You  asked  me  to  show  it  to 
you,  you  know  ;  and  what  could  I  do  ? 
I  own  I  was  a  good  deal  put  out  when  it 
came  ;  but  I  daresay,  after  all,  there 
isn’t  a  word  of  truth  in  it.” 

“  I  don’t  know  why  there  shouldn’t 
be,”  returned  Miss  Barrington  com¬ 
posedly.  ”  That  is,  as  regards  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  it.  I  don’t  admit  having  en¬ 
couraged  flirtations,  or  anything  of  the 
sort,  myself.” 

“  But  if  that  is  the  case.  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton — if  there  really  is  anything  of  that 
kind  going  on,  hadn’t  I  better  take 
Jeanne  away  at  once,  before  it  goes  too 
far  to  be  stopi>ed  ?  Helen’s  pros¬ 
pects — ” 

“  Helen’s  prospects  don’t  include  a 
marriage  with  Harry,  I  suspect,”  inter¬ 
rupted  Miss  Barrington  bluntly.  “  I 
am  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  but  it 
can’t  be  helped.  Men  will  be  obstinate, 
you  see.  I  brought  Harry  to  the  water 
for  you  ;  but  I  couldn’t  make  him  drink, 
could  I  ?” 

“  Oh,  but  this  is  too  dreadful  !  After 
all  that  has  passed,  that  our  plans  should 
be  upset  in  this  way  !  And  by  Jeanne, 
too,  of  all  people,  who  is  engaged  her¬ 
self.  ’  ’ 

“  Ah,  that  I  have  nothing  to  do  with. 
And  mind  you,  I  am  not  going  to  make 
myself  responsible  for  any  oif  Harry’s 
vagaries.  I  don’t  say  that  he  is  going  to 
marry  your  niece,  or  even  that  he  is  flirt¬ 
ing  with  her  ;  but  I  think  it  is  only  fair 
to  tell  you  that,  to  the  best  of  my  belief, 
there  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  his 
marrying  Helen.” 

“It  is  very  hard  !”  exclaimed  poor 
Mrs.  Ashley,  beginning  to  whimper — 
“  very  hard,  I  must  say,  after  things  be¬ 


ing  all  but  settled.  And  that  Jeanne,  to 
whom  we  have  tried  to  show  every  kind¬ 
ness,  should  be  the  one  to  do  us  this  in¬ 
jury  !  It  does  seem  hard.  I  don’t  want 
to  say  anything  unkind,  but  one  can’t 
help  being  reminded  of  the  man  in 
‘  Msop’s  Fables  ’  who  warmed  the  snake 
in  his  bosom — so  nasty  of  him  !  I  won¬ 
der  whether  people  actually  did  such 
things  in  those  days — and  it  almost 
tempts  one  to  say  one  will  never  trust 
anybody  again.  How  I  am  to  break  this 
at  home  Heaven  only  knows  !” 

”  Come,  come,”  said  Miss  Barrington, 
not  unkindly,  “  it  isn’t  worth  crying 
about.  Helen  is  a  charming  girl,  and 
will  make  a  good  marriage  yet,  you  may 
be  sure  ;  and  when  you  come  to  think  of 
it,  Harry  is  no  such  very  great  catch.  I 
have  lots  of  young  men  among  my  ac¬ 
quaintances  much  better  off  than  he ; 
and  if  you  will  let  me  take  charge  of 
Helen  next  season,  she  shall  have  her 
pick  of  them.  Things  might  be  worse, 
remember.  It  is  not  as  if  she  had  been 
in  love  with  Harry.” 

“  Oh,  but  I  am  not  sure — ” 

“  Now,  Mrs.  Ashley,  you  know  per¬ 
fectly  well  that  there  never  was  anything 
of  the  kind  between  them.  Helen  will 
be  a  little  mortifled  and  disappointed  at 
first  ;  but  I  am  going  to  play  the  part  of 
the  fairy  godmother,  and  put  everything 
straight  for  her  in  a  trice.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  the  day  will  come  when  you 
will  be  very  thankful  to  think  that  our 
plan  fell  through.” 

After  this  fashion  Miss  Barrington 
comforted  her  visitor,  restored  her  to 
something  like  good  spirits,  and  finally, 
though  not  without  some  gentle  per¬ 
suasion,  got  rid  of  her. 

"  That  abandoned  Amelia  !”  she  mut¬ 
tered  as  the  door  closed  behind  Mrs. 
Ashley.  “I’ll  be  even  with  her  for 
this.”  And  then  she  returned  to  the 
Capitulation  of  Paris. 

But  Miss  Barrington  was  not  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  inform  her  mind  upon  current 
events  that  morning.  Hardly  had  she 
found  the  place  where  she  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted  in  her  reading,  when  another 
knock  at  the  door  announced  the  approach 
of  a  second  intruder  ;  and  immediately 
after  it,  Mr.  Seymour  shuffled  into  the 
room,  looking  very  unhappy  and  not  a 
little  apprehensive. 

“  Now,  before  you  say  another  word, 
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Ernest,”  began  Miss  Barrington  sternly, ' 
”  have  the  goodness  to  answer  me  one 
question.  Have  you  come  here  to  see 
me  of  your  own  accord,  or  are  you  sent 
by  Amelia  ?” 

“  I  should  not  have  thought  of  dis¬ 
turbing  you  on  my  own  account,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Seymour  in  a  melancholy 
voice.*  “  I  never  interfere  with  other 
people’s  affairs  ;  and,  besides,  I  caught 
a  chill  yesterday,  and  I  feel  that  my  liver 
is  congested,  and  that  I  ought  by  rights 
to  be  in  bed.  But  Amelia  wished  me  to 
speak  to  you  about — ” 

”  Then  you  may  as  well  go  home 
again,  and  go  to  bed,  and  nurse  your 
liver  ;  for  1  don’t  intend  to  listen  to 
you.” 

“  Really,  Aunt  Susan — ” 

“  Really,  Ernest,  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  any  more  of  Amelia’s  nonsense  ; 
and  you  may  tell  her  so,  with  my  love. 
If  she  has  anything  to  say,  let  her  come 
here  and  say  it ;  but  I  won’t  have 
her  sending,  me  impertinent  messages 
through  you.” 

”  But  you  haven’t  heard  what  it  is 
yet.” 

”  I  know,  though.  Bless  you,  I  have 
had  Mrs.  Ashley  here  the  whole  morn¬ 
ing,  and  only  got  rid  of  her  by  almost 
thrusting  her  out  of  the  door.  I  don’t 
know  what  you  all  expect  of  me  ;  but  I 
know  what  some  of  you  will  get,  if  you 
go  on  worrying  me  as  you  are  doing.” 

And  Miss  Barrington  assumed  an  air 
of  such  ferocity  that  Mr.  Seymour  in¬ 
stinctively  clutched  his  hat,  and  backed 
away  from  her. 

Upon  this  she  immediately  extended 
her  hand  to  him. 

"  Good-by,  Ernest,”  she  said. 
”  Take  great  care  of  yourself,  and  tell 
Amelia  that,  any  day  she  likes  to  come 
here,  I  shall  be  ready  for  her.  Now  I 
won’t  detain  you  any  longer.” 

"And  upon  my  word  and  honor,”  said 
this  luckless  envoy,  giving  an  account  of 
his  mission  to  Amelia,  on  his  return 
home,  “  I  believe  that,  if  I  had  lingered 
another  minute,  that  aunt  of  yours  would 
have  kicked  me  out  of  the  house.” 

If  Mr.  Seymour  could  have  so  far  for¬ 
gotten  the  delicate  state  of  his  health  as 
to  open  one  of  the  windows  of  the  four- 
wheeled  cab  which  bore  him  away  from 
Bedford  Square,  and  to  cast  a  backward 
glance  at  the  house  he  had  just  left,  he 
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would  have  been  gratified  by  the  sight  of 
his  brother-in-law  alighting  from  a  han¬ 
som  before  it. 

“  Oh,  it’s  you,  is  it  ?”  said  Miss  Bar¬ 
rington  gruffly,  when  this  third  visitor 
invaded  her  sanctum.  “  And  what  do 
you  want,  I  wonder  ?” 

"  Aunt  Susan,  I  want  to  have  a  talk 
with  you.  I  am  in  trouble.” 

“Is  it  money?”  inquired  Miss  Bar¬ 
rington  blandly. 

”  No  ;  it  isn't  money.” 

“  Have  you  developed  an  internal 
complaint  ?” 

“  Good  heavens,  no  !  I  hope  not.” 

"  Then,  of  course,  it  must  be  love. 
Proceed,  my  dear  Harry.  I  like  listen¬ 
ing  to  love  tales  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  good  deal  of 
sound  advice  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
gaining  the  lady’s  affections.”  • 

"  I  believe  you  know  all  about  it,” 
said  Barrington  suspiciously. 

"  No  I  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
you  give  me  credit  for  such  wonderful 
penetration  as  that !  Well,  perhaps  it 
may  save  time  if  I  tell  you  at  once  that  I 
do  know  all  about  it,  and  so  does  every¬ 
body  else.  When  people  make  them¬ 
selves  as  conspicuous  as  you  and  she  have 
chosen  to  do,  they  can  hardly  expect  to 
escape  notice.  Mrs.  Ashley  has  been 
here  this  morning  to  protest  against  your 
conduct.  So  has  Ernest  Seymour,  act¬ 
ing  as  representative  of  Amelia.  I  only 
wish  the  three  of  you  had  arrived  at  the 
same  moment.  What  fun  it  would  have 
been  !” 

"  Ah,  you  may  laugh,”  returned  Bar¬ 
rington  in  an  aggrieved  voice,  "  but  it  is 
no  laughing  matter  for  me,  I  can  tell  you. 
What  a  nuisance  it  is  that  people  won’t 
be  content  to  mind  their  own  business  ! 
And  what  earthly  right  has  Mrs.  Ashley 
to  protest  against  anything  I  may  do  ?  I 
never  heard  of  anything  so  coolly  imper¬ 
tinent.” 

"  Ah,  that’s  the  way  of  the  world.  A 
few  months  ago  you  would  have  allowed 
that  she  had  some  reason  for  being  inter¬ 
ested  in  your  proceedings.  But  we 
needn’t  mind  poor  Mrs.  Ashley  now. 
What  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  do  for 
you  ?  For  I  presume  you  want  some¬ 
thing  ?” 

“  I  told  you  what  I  wanted — only  to 
have  a  talk  with  you.  I  should  like  to 
have  your  opinion  about  it  all.” 
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“  What  do  you  wish  me  to  deliver  an  ten  to  me.'  She  said  that  what  I  asked 
opinion  upon,  Harry?  Upon  the  ad-  for  was  an  impossibility — or  words  to  that 
visability  of  your  marrying  Jeanne  de  effect.  I  never  was  more  taken  aback  in 
Mersac,  or  upon  your  chance  of  succeed-  my  life.” 

ing  with  her  ?”  ”  Ha,  ha  ! — so  1  should  imagine.  You 

Well,  upon  both  points.  I  should  naturally  expected  that  she  would  rush 
never  have  supposed  that  you  would  into  your  arms.  How  disappointing  it 
have  approved  of  such  a  match  ;  but  it  must  have  been  for  you  I  You  can  but 
seems  that  you  do — at  least  you  have  try  again  though.  Surely  it  is  not  in 
done  your  b«t  to  bring  it  about — and  I  feminine  nature  to  refuse  a  second  offer 
wish  you  would  gratify  my  curiosity  by  'of  your  hand  and  heart.” 
telling  me  why.  I  never  was  more  as-  “  My  dear  Aunt  Susan,  you  are  per- 
tonished  in  my  life  than  when  I  heard  fectly  welcome  to  laugh  at  me,  and  I  hope 
that  you  had  asked  Mademoiselle  de  you  enjoy  it.  Sneers  of  that  kind  won’t 
Mersac  to  stay  with  you.  I  always  fancied  make  me  in  the  least  angry,  because  il n'y 
you  were  bent  upon  marrying  me  to  a  que  la  v^rit^  qui  hlesse^  and  I  do  not 
Helen  Ashley,  who,  I  must  confess,  happen  to  be  the  coxcomb  that  you  try 
would  have  been  a  more  suitable  person  to  make  me  out.  I  believe  that  Jeanne 
from  your  point  of  view.”  de  Mersac  loves  me  ;  and  if  you  choose 

“You  don’t  know  much  about  my  to  think  me  conceited  for  so  believing,  I 
point  of  view,  I  daresay,”  observed  Miss  can’t  help  it.  I  am  not  going  to  waste 
Barrington.  “  I  have  shifted  it  about  a  my  breath  and  your  time  in  proving — as 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  my  life,  trying  I  could,  if  I  chose — that  there  is  no  con- 
to  get  face  to  face  with  things,  at»d  to  see  ceit  at  all  in  such  an  assumption.  What 
them  as  they  are  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  I  I  want  to  know,  and  what  I  came  here  to 
have  ever  quite  succeeded.  One  can  but  ask  you,  is  whether  you  will  use  your  in- 
do  one’s  best.  When  I  was  convinced  iluence  with  her  on  my  behalf.  Will 
that  you  really  did  love  this  girl,  I  did  you  try  to  make  her  understand  that  it  is 
not  wish  you  to  marry  any  one  but  her.  an  absurdly  mistaken  idea  of  duty  that 
I  have  always  thought  that  a  love-match  binds  her  to  that  Saint- Luc  fellow  ?  She 
would  by  the  saving  of  you.  With  Helen  will  not  listen  to  me,  because  I  cannot 
you  would  have  got  on  well  enough  ;  but  pretend  to  be  a  disinterested  adviser  ; 
you  would  have  been  perpetually  away  but  if  you  were  to  speak,  I  think  it  might 
from  home  ;  and  you  would  have  become  have  some  effect  upon  her.” 
more  and  more  selfish  as  you  grew  older  ;  And  so  this  was  the  errand  upon  which 
and  then  I  should  have  t^en  in  constant  you  came,  was  it.’”  said  Aunt  Susan, 
terror  of  your  falling  in  love  with  some-  with  an  odd  look.  ”  No,  no,  my  good 
body  else,  and  perhaps  running  away  friend,  you  are  not  quite  such  a  fool  as 
with  her.  All  I  trust  is  that  you  will  be  that.  What  you  did  come  for  was  to  get 
as  true  to  Jeanne  as  I  am  sure  she  will  some  one  to  back  up  your  faint  resolu- 
be  to  you.”  tion.  Don’t  interrupt  me.  I  believe 

“You  need  have  no  fear  on  that  you  love  the  girl,  and  you  can’t  help  your 
score,”  answered  Barrington  with  de-  temperament,  I  supp>ose ;  but  I  know 
cision.  ”  I  have  never  loved  any  one  in  that,  if  I  had  chosen,  I  could  have  got 
my  life  but  her  ;  and  I  shall  never  love  you  to  leave  this  house  this  morning  with- 
any  one  else.”  out  breathing  another  word  to  her  about 

”  Ah  !  Well,  I  suppose  you  had  bet-  marriage.” 
ter  go  upstairs  now,  and  tell  her  so.  ”  Upon  my  word,  this  is  going  rather 
You  will  find  her  in  the  drawing-room.”  too  far  !”  exclaimed  Barrington,  starting 
“  Don’t  be  in  such  a  hurry.  Aunt  Su-  to  his  feet,  and  showing  signs  of  losing 
san.  I  have  told  her  so  already,  as  it  his  temper  at  last.  “  You  have  no  right 
happens  ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  in  such  to  assume  that  I  should  behave  like  a 
trouble  and  perplexity  at  this  moment.”  blackguard  under  any  circumstances.  I 
”  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  am  not  one  of  those  people  who  act  uj)on 
proposed  to  her,  and  been  refused  ?”  first  impulses,  and  I  daresay  I  often 
“Not  exactly  that;  but  something  change  my  mind  ;  but  when  once  I  have 
very  like  it.  I  spoke  plainly  to  her  last  .pledged  myself,  I  do  not  go  back  from 
night,  at  Windsor,  and  she  wouldn’t  lis-  my  word.  I  should  never  have  asked 
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Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  to  marry  me  if 
I  had  had  any  thought  of  backing  out  of 
it  afterward  ;  and  now,  whether  I  am  ac¬ 
cepted  or  refused,  I  shall  always  remain 
true  to  her.” 

”  Well,  well,”  sighed  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton,  “  I  hope  so.  I’m  sure.  I  hope  I 
haven’t  been  making  an  old  fool  of  my¬ 
self — but  one  never  knows.  If  you 
don’t  go  upstairs  now  you  will  hardly 
have  time  to  get  through  what  you  have 
to  say  before  the  luncheon-bell  rings. 
Please  go,  and  leave  me  in  peace  ;  I 
want  to  read  my  paper.” 

But  Barrington  would  not  go  yet.  His 
aunt  had  not  been  far  wrong  in  her  as¬ 
sertion  that  his  visit  to  her  had  been 
prompted  rather  by  a  craving  for  moral 
support  than  for  any  want  of  actual  help 
or  advice.  He  wished  to  be  assured  that 
this  contemplated  marriage  would  not  be 
looked  upon  as  an  act  of  folly  by  the 
world.  He  wanted  to  be  patted  on  the 
back — to  be  contradicted  a  little — to 
have  the  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  and 
that  he  loved  not  only  well,  but  wisely. 
And  Miss  Barrington  let  him  have  his 
say,  laying  down  her  newspaper  again, 
and  hearing  him  out  with  great  patience 
to  the  end. 

“  What  an  extraordinary  character 
yours  is,  Harry !”  she  exclaimed,  at 
length.  ”  I  don’t  suppose  there  is  an¬ 
other  man  in  the  world  w’ho  would  have 
spent  half  an  hour  in  haranguing  an  old 
woman  about  his  undying  love,  while  the 
object  of  it  was  in  another  room  close  by, 
alone,  and  waiting  for  him.” 

Barrington  laughed.  He  was  quite 
himself  again  by  this  time,  and  wondered 
how  he  could  have  felt  so  uneasy  in  spirit 
as  he  had  done  earlier  in  the  morning. 

”  I  am  going  up  to  the  drawing-room 
now,”  he  said.  "  I  suppose  I  shall  see 
you  again  by  and  by.” 

He  opened  the  door  as  he  spoke,  but 
did  not  pass  through  it ;  for,  while  he 
had  been  talking,  yet  another  visitor  had 
been  demanding  a  private  interview  with 
Miss  Barrington,  and  was-at  this  moment 
announced  by  the  butler. 

“  Mr.  Ashley.”  It  was  more  than 
Miss  Barrington’s  patience  could  stand. 

”  This  was  wanting  !”  she  ejaculated 
audibly.  Then  she  got  up  and  said,  in 
a  resolute  voice, 

"  How  are  you,  Mr.  Ashley  ?  Now, 


please,  before  you  open  your  statement, 
permit  me  to  say  distinctly  ^nd  finally 
that  I  decline  to  be  badgered  in  my  own 
den.  All  the  morning  through  one  per¬ 
son  after  another  has  been  taking  my 
room  by  storm,  and  trying,  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  way,  to  put  me  into  a  rage.  Up 
to  this  moment  I  have  borne  with  it  all ; 
but  to  everything  there  must  be  an  end  : 
and  I  have  never  set  myself  up  as  a  rival 
to  Job.  I  suppose  you  know  that  your 
wife  has  been  here  already  ?” 

"  I  haven’t  seen  my  wife,”  answered 
Mr.  Ashley.  ”  I  have  only  just  arrived 
from  Holmhurst.” 

And  then  Miss  Barrington  perceived 
that  something  had  gone  wrong.  Mr. 
Ashley’s  naturally  loud  voice  was  low¬ 
ered  almost  to  a  whisper  ;  his  placid 
countenance  wore  an  expression  of  deep 
solemnity  and  concern,  and  his  forehead 
was  wrinkled  into  a  portentous  frown. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  are  talking 
about,”  he  said.  “  I  want  to  see  Jane  ; 
I  have  some  bad  news  for  her.  Her 
brother  is  dying,  I  am  afraid.” 

"  Good  God  !”  exclaimed  Barrington, 
/*  you  don’t  mean  that.” 

“  Yes  ;  a  telegram  came  for  her  this 
morning,”  replied  Mr.  Ashley,  feeling  in 
his  pocket  for  the  paper.  I  guessed  what 
it  might  be,  and  I  thought  it  better  to 
open  it  than  to  send  it  on  by  post.  Here  it 
is,  if  you  like  to  read  it.  I  wish  one  of 
you  would  break  it  to  the  poor  girl,  I’m 
such  a  bad  hand  at  anything  of  that  sort.  ’  ’ 

Barrington  took  the  telegram,  which 
was  from  Saint-Luc,  and  was  dated  from 
an ,  hotel  in  Geneva.  “Please  come  at 
once  Leon  is  very  ill  of  fever.  There 
is  still  hope.”  That  was  all ;  and  the 
words  struck  Barrington  as  being  need¬ 
lessly  few  and  curt.  He  read  it  aloud, 
and  then  said,  “  Hang  the  fellow  !  he 
might  have  spent  another  shilling  or  two 
in  sending  some  details.” 

"  Nonsense,”  returned  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton  ;  “  one  can’t  break  things  gently  by 
telegram.  Go  and  tell  her,  Harry,  as 
quickly  as  you  can,  and  I  will  look  up 
the  trains.” 

“  Hadn’t  you  better  do  it  ?”  suggested 
Barrington,  who  had  a  horror  of  painful 
scenes.  “  A  woman  understands  bet¬ 
ter — ” 

“  Very  well.  Give  me  the  telegram 
then.  And  be  so  good  as  to  ring  the 
bell,  and  say  that  I  shall  want  my  maid 
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to  pack  up  my  things  and  be  ready  to 
start  on  a  Journey  to-night.  I  can’t  let 
Jeanne  go  alone.  You  will  find  a  For¬ 
eign  Bradshaw  somewhere.  Just  make 
out  the  quickest  route  to  Geneva,  will 
you,  while  I  am  upstairs  ?” 

Barrington  obeyed  his  aunt’s  instruc¬ 
tions  mechanically.  He  rang  the  bell, 
and  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  the  but¬ 
ler  ;  he  got  out  Bradshaw,  and  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  jotted  down  the  hours  of  ar¬ 
rival  and  departure  of  the  express  trains  ; 
he  listened  to  the  mournful  comments 
and  surmises  of  Mr.  Ashley,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  came  to  a  sense  of  the  calamity  that 
had  happened,  and  of  what  some  of  its 
probable  consequences  would  be.  He 
was  very  sorry  for  Jeanne,  very  sorry  for 
L^on,  whom  he  had  always  liked,  and  he 
was  also  exceedingly  sorry  for  himself. 
If  only  he  had  gone  up  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  ten  minutes  earlier,  instead  of  re¬ 
maining  to  talk  sentiment  to  an  unsym¬ 
pathetic  listener,  how  different  would 
have  been  his  position  with  regard  to 
Jeanne  at  that  moment !  Had  his  offer 
been  accepted,  he,  too,  might  have  gone 
to  Switzerland  with  her  ;  but  now  he  felt 
that  if  he  were  allowed  to  bid  her  fare¬ 
well,  it  would  be  as  much  as  he  could  ex¬ 
pect  of  her  in  this  time  of  her  sorrow, 
and  certainly  there  could  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  his  carrying  out  the  purpose 
which  had  brought  him  to  Bedford 
Square  that  morning.  It  was  very  bad 
luck,  he  could  not  help  thinking.  His 
heart  sank  at  the  idea  of  parting  from 
J eanne.  He  dreaded  the  long  separation 
that  might  be  in  store  for  them  ;  he 
dreaded  the  effect  that  the  loss  of  her 
brother  might  have  upon  her  mind  ;  most 
of  all,  he  dreaded  her  return  to  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  Saint-Luc. 

"  Nothing  more  miserably  unfortunate 
could  possibly  have  happened!”  he  ejacu¬ 
lated  aloud,  forgetful  of  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Ashley,  who,  however,  did  not  seem 
to  consider  the  expression  too  strong  a 
one. 

“  Yes,  yes,"  he  agreed,  wagging  his 
head  dolefully — “  terrible  thing — ter¬ 
rible  !  Poor  young  fellow !  To  go 
through  the  whole  campaign  without  a 
scratch,  and  then  get  towled  over  by 
fever  at  the  last  minute — it  does  seem 
hard  lines  !  He  was  with  Bourbaki’s 
army,  you  know,  and,  of  course,  crossed 
the  Swiss  frontier  the  other  day,  with  the 


rest  of  them.  They  seemed  to  have  died 
like  flies,  those  unlucky  beggars  ! — more 
from  cold  than  disease,  though,  I  fancy. 
Poor  Jane  will  be  dreadfully  cut  up  about 
this.  Very  kind  of  your  aunt  to  propose 
to  take  her  to  Geneva — most  kind,  I 
must  say.  I  had  been  thinking  I  ought 
to  go  myself  ;  but  there  wouldn’t  be 
much  use  in  adding  another  person  to 
the  party  now,  would  there  ?” 

“  None  whatever,  I  should  say.  I 
would  offer  to  go — to  look  after  my  aunt, 
you  know — only  I  feel  convinced  that  she 
would  not  hear  of  it.  There  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  about  the  journey,  and  I  think  when 
people  are  in  trouble  it  is  kindest  to 
leave  them  to  themselves  as  much  as 
possible.” 

Whether  this  were  meant  as  a  gentle 
hint  to  Mr.  Ashley  or  not,  that  excellent 
gentleman  accepted  it  as  such.  He  got 
up,  took  his  hat,  stick,  and  gloves,  and 
said,  with  a  certain  air  of  relief, 

“  Yes,  to  be  sure — yes,  you  are  right 
there,  Barrington,  I  think.  I  don’t  see 
that  I  can  do  any  good  by  staying  here, 
and  I  may  very  likely  be  in  the  way. 
Will  you  bid  your  aunt  good-by  for  me, 
and  thank  her  very  much  for  her  kind¬ 
ness  ?  And,  if  you  get  a  chance,  you 
might  just  say  a  kind  word  or  two  to 
Jane  ;  I  shouldn’t  like  her  to  think  I  had 
forgotten  her.  Well,  good-moming  to 
you,  Barrington.  See  you  again  soon,  I 
daresay.” 

And  so  presently  the  street-door  was 
shut  behind  Mr.  Ashley. 

After  a  time  Miss  Barrington  came 
down,  looking  very  serious  and  subdued. 

”  Jeanne  takes  it  with  wonderful  cour¬ 
age,”  she  said.  ”  She  has  gone  to  pack 
up,  and  she  talks  cheerfully,  and  says  she 
is  certain  her  brother  will  recover  ;  but 
she  is  looking  like  death  herself,  poor 
child,  all  the  time.  We  start  to-night,  of 
course.  At  what  time  does  the  train  go  ? 
Half  past  eight  ? — very  well.  I  think, 
perhaps,  you  had  better  go  away  now, 
Harry.  You  might  meet  us  at  the  station 
and  see  us  off,  if  you  like.” 

”  I  wish  I  could  go  with  you  !” 

"Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  that  would 
hardly  do.  I  will  telegraph  to  you  as 
soon  as  we  arrive,  and  will  write  all  par¬ 
ticulars  by  the  first  post.” 

With  this  promise  Barrington  was  fain 
to  be  content.  He  went  away  very  sorrow¬ 
fully,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  alone 
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in  his  rooms,  dining  early,  so  as  to  be  at 
the  station  before  the  travellers.  Amid 
the  hurry  and  confusion  of  taking  tickets 
and  registering  luggage,  he  saw  them  only 
for  a  few  moments,  and  could  but  find 
time  to  whisper  a  word  or  two  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  encouragement  to  J eanne.  He 
had  intended  to  beg  her  to  write  to  him  ; 
but  at  the  last  moment  he  felt  reluctant 
to  obtrude  himself  upon  her,  and  only 
said,  with  a  sigh,  “  I  wonder  how  long 
it  will  be  before  I  hear  of  you  again  ?” 

“  Miss  Barrington  will  be  sure  to  let 
you  know  as  soon  as  we  reach  our  jour¬ 
ney’s  end,”  answered  Jeanne. 

Her  voice  w’as  as  clear  as  usual  ;  and 
when  she  gave  her  ungloved  hand  to  Bar¬ 
rington,  just  before  the  train  started,  he 
noticed  that  it  was  quite  steady  and  cool. 
Knowing  her  as  well  as  he  did  by  that 
time,  he  did  not  misjudge  heron  account 
of  her  outward  serenity  ;  but  he  would 
certainly  have  been  better  pleased  if  she 
had  given  him  to  understand,  were  it  ever 
so  faintly,  that  it  gave  her  some  pain  to 
leave  him. 

Chapter  XXXVII. 

BY  THE  LAKE  OF  GENEVA. 

Jeanne  and  Miss  Barrington,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  Geneva  railway  station  weary 
and  dispirited,  after  an  unbroken  journey 
from  London,  were  rather  alarmed  when 
a  servant  from  the  Hotel  de  I’fecu,  having 
informed  himself  of  their  identity,  took 
off  his  cap,  and  produced  a  note  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac.  It 
was  so  far  more  likely,  they  felt,  to  bring 
them  bad  news  than  good.  But 
Jeanne,  tearing  open  the  envelope  with 
cold  hands,  found  to  her  relief  that  it 
only  contained  a  line  or  two  from  Saint- 
Luc,  apologizing  for  his  inability  to  meet 
her  at  the  station.  Until  her  arrival,  he 
said,  he  did  not  like  to  leave  his  charge, 
who,  however,  was  no  worse — if  any¬ 
thing  a  shade  better — than  when  he  had 
sent  off  his  telegram. 

“  So  far,  so  good !”  cried  Miss 
Barrington,  reviving  a  little  when  this 
intelligence  was  read  out  to  her.  “Now 
don’t  let  us  hurry  off  at  once,  Ijpt  wait 
for  our  luggage,  and  have  baths  and 
breakfast  before  we  attempt  to  do  any¬ 
thing  more.  If  you  are  going  to  help  in 
nursing  your  brother,  you  must  not 
begin  by  being  tired  out.” 


But  Jeanne’s  patience  was  hardly  equal 
to  the  following  of  this  sound  advice. 
She  did,  perforce,  remain  at  the  station 
till  her  luggage  was  delivered  to  her, 
but  as  soon  as  she  reached  the  hotel  she 
left  Miss  Barrington  to  order  what  she 
pleased  in  the  way  of  rooms  and  food, 
and,  begging  one  of  the  waiters  to  show 
her  her  brother’s  room,  followed  him 
upstairs. 

The  man  knocked  gently  at  the  door 
of  a  bedroom  on  the  first  floor,  and  im¬ 
mediately  Saint-Luc  came  out ;  and, 
taking  Jeanne  by  the  hand,  led  her  into 
a  small  adjoining  sitting-room.  ‘ 

”  Leon  is  certainly  a  little  better,” 
said  he.  “  The  doctor  is  more  hopeful 
about  him  to-day  than  he  was  yesterday, 
and  if  he  begins  to  mend  now  all  may 
yet  be  well.  I  trust  I  did  not  do  wrong 
in  telegraphing  for  you.” 

”  Wrong  !  no,  indeed  !  If  you  had 
not  telegraphed  I  should  never  have  for¬ 
given — I  mean  it  was  very  kind  of  you 
to  do  so.  Now  I  must  see  him.” 

“  One  moment,  mademoiselle.  I 
thought  you  ought  to  be  at  hand,  in  case 
things  came  to  the  worst ;  but  unless 
you  insist  upon  it,  it  would  perhaps  be 
better  for  you  not  to  go  into  your 
brother’s  room.  You  have  not  yet  heard 
what  his  illness  is.” 

“  You  told  me  it  was  fever.  But  it 
does  not  in  the  least  signify,  I  have  no 
fear  of  infection.” 

“  It  is  scarlet  fever.” 

“  Nothing  worse  than  that !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jeanne,  much  relieved. 

"  That  may  be  bad  enough  sometimes. 
And  it  is  very  infectious.” 

“  Not  until  the  patient  is  recovering, 
I  believe.  But  I  should  certainly  claim 
the  right  to  nurse  him,  whatever  might 
be  his  disease.  ” 

*  ‘  I  expected  as  much  ;  only  it  was  my 
duty  to  warn  you.  Mademoiselle,  you 
must  not  be  too  much  shocked  when  you 
see  poor  Lwn.  He  has  been  very  ill, 
and  is  greatly  altered — not  by  the  fever 
alone.  He  would  not  have  succumbed 
to  it  so  easily  as  he  has  done  if  he  had 
not  been  thoroughly  shakened  and 
weakened  by  the  last  weeks  of  the  war.” 
Jeanne  glanced  at  Saint-Luc,  and  noticed 
that  he  too  was  much  changed.  He  w'as 
as  thin  as  a  greyhound  ;  there  was  a 
plentiful  sprinkling  of  gray  in  his  black 
hair  and  mustache  ;  his  cheeks  were 
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hollow,  his  face  tanned,  weather-beaten, 
and  scored  with  deep  lines  ;  and  in  his 
eyes,  which  seemed  to  have  doubled  in 
size,  there  was  a  weary  patient  look 
which  Jeanne  had  never  seen  there  be¬ 
fore. 

“  You  are  not  well  yourself,  mon¬ 
sieur,”  she  said  gently. 

“  There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
me  ;  lam  by  no  means  as  ill  as  1  look. 
But  one  does  not  go  through  such  a 
march  as  that  last  one  of  ours  without 
bearing  some  traces  of  it  afterward.  It 
has  killed  many  of  us,  and  turned 
many  more  into  old  men.  And  I  per¬ 
sonally  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  unhappiness  lately  ;  my  p>oor  regi¬ 
ment  all  but  annihilated — half  my  friends 
killed,  or  dead  of  fatigue  and  exposure — 
disaster  following  disaster— our  miser¬ 
able  retreat  into  Switzerland — and,  to 
crown  all,  this  illness  of  Leon’s.  That 
is  the  worst  thing  that  has  happened  to 
me  yet.  All  through  our  misfortunes 
my  one  consolation  has  been  that  he  was 
still  well  and  unhurt,  and  my  one  hope 
was  that  I  should  be  able  to  restore  him 
to  you  safe  and  sound  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  But  it  was  not  to  be.” 

There  was  an  odd,  pathetic  break  in 
the  man’s  voice  which  both  touched  and 
surprised  Jeanne,  and  made  her  in¬ 
voluntarily  draw  nearer  to  him.  “  Dear 
M.  de  Saint-Luc,”  she  said,  “  I  know 
you  have  been  all  that  is  good  and  kind 
to  Leon,  and  I  never  can  thank  you 
enough  for  all  that  you  have  done  for 
him  ;  but  neither  you  nor  any  one  else 
could  have  kept  him  from  catching  a 
fever.” 

“  No.  All  we  can  do  now  is  to  pray 
for  him.” 

”  You  do  sometimes  pray,  then,  now?” 

“  Ma  foi,  yes,”  answered  Saint-Luc, 
with  a  faint  smile.  “  I  have  looked  on 
at  so  many  horrors  and  so  much  suffer¬ 
ing  of  late  that  I  have  come  to  see  that 
there  must  be  another  life  after  this. 
They  tell  me  that  that  is  not  a  logical 
conclusion  ;  but  if  it  be  a  true  one,  I 
can  afford  to  do  without  the  logic.  You 
told  me  once  that  you  would  pray  for 
me  ;  and  sometimes  I  have  fancied  that 
your  prayers  were  bearing  some  fruit. 
But  1  must  not  talk  of  myself  any  more. 
I  will  take  you  at  once  to  see  L^on  ;  but 
you  must  eat  and  rest  before  you  can 
possibly  be  fit  to  begin  nursing  him.” 


And  without  further  preface  Saint- 
Luc  led  the  way  into  the  small  room 
where  poor  L^on  lay,  wasted  to  a  shadow 
of  his  former  self  by  privation  and  ill¬ 
ness,  and  muttering  incoherently  as  he 
tossed  to  and  fro  in  the  delirium  of  the 
fever. 

By  the  bedside  was  seated  a  white- 
capped  Sister  of  Charity,  whom  Jeanne 
could  not  at  first  help  regarding  with  a 
slight  twinge  of  jealousy,  but  to  whose 
presence  she  became  quite  reconciled 
when  Saint-Luc  spoke  of  her  in  terms 
of  the  deepest  gratitude. 

”  But  for  the  good  Sister  there,”  said 
he,  ”  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should 
have  kept  our  patient  alive  till  now. 
You  and  I,  mademoiselle,  are  willing  to 
do  our  best  ;  but  neither  of  us,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  knows  much  more  of  the  art  of 
nursing  the  sick  than  we  do  of  the  study 
of  medicine,  and  if  we  were  left  to  our¬ 
selves  w'e  should  be  making  mistakes 
every  hour.” 

Jeanne  saw  that  her  first  impulse, 
which  .had  been  to  dispense  with  this 
stranger’s  services,  and  to  undertake  the 
whole  care  of  her  brother  herself,  had 
been  guessed  ;  and  saw  also  that  it  had 
been  a  foolish  one.  Before  twenty-four 
hours  were  over  she  had  fully  recognized 
her  own  lack  of  skill,  and  was  thankful 
enough  to  have  an  experienced  person 
at  hand  to  give  her  directions.  ' 

For  many  days  Leon  hovered  between 
life  and  death.  Long  after  the  fever 
had  left  him  the  doctors  shook  their 
heads  over  his  case,  and  would  not  say 
that  they  considered  him  out  of  danger  ; 
and  though  Jeanne  exhausted  herself  in 
efforts  to  get  a  plain  answer  out  of  these 
grave  gentlemen,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  she  did  not  succeed.  The  young 
man’s  whole  system  had  received  a 
shock,  it  appeared  ;  and  there  were  com¬ 
plications — not  necessarily  dangerous 
ones — still  such  as  must  give  cause  for 
some  anxiety — etc.,  etc.  But  in  the  end 
the  complications  disappeared,  or  were 
conquered  ;  and  then  it  remained  only 
to  get  up  the  invalid’s  strength. 

And  so,  in  the  early  spring  days, 
when  the  buds  of  the  chestnut-trees  were 
beginning  to  show  tufts  of  green,  and 
the  snow  was  melting  off  the  lower 
mountains,  and  shadows  of  [detached 
clouds  sailed  over  the  ruffled  blue  sur¬ 
face  of  the  lake,  a  party  of  four  persons 
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was  to  be  seen,  nearly  every  day,  getting 
into  the  carriage  which  was  waiting  for 
them  at  the  door  of  the  Hotel  de  I’Ecu. 
First  a  tall  emaciated  young  man  would 
be  assisted  down  the  steps  and  into  the 
carriage  by  his  three  companions,  who 
then  proceeded  to  skirmish  round  him, 
placing  pillows  under  his  head,  covering 
him  up  to  the  nose  with  rugs,  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  their  several  plans  for  his  com¬ 
fort  without  any  regard  whatever  to  the 
feeble  protestations  which  he  apparently 
raised  from  time  to  time.  Having 
arranged  matters  to  their  satisfaction, 
two  ladies,  an  elderly  and  a  young  one, 
would  take  their  places  respectively  be¬ 
side  and  opposite  to  the  invalid,  while 
the  fourth  person,  a  bron/ed,  grizzle¬ 
headed  gentleman,  would  scramble  up 
on  to  the  box.  Then  the  heavy  vehicle 
would  move  away  at  a  slow  jog-trot, 
followed  by  the  eyes  of  the  neighbors, 
who  had  soon  grown  to  know  the 
strangers  well  by  sight,  and  to  feel  a 
sympathetic  interest  in  their  doings. 

The  driver  had  very  little  trouble,  at 
first,  with  these  quiet,  accommodating 
people,  who  allowed  themselves  to  be 
guided  entirely  by  his  wishes  with  regard 
to  the  question  of  destination,  and  were 
driven  out,  day  after  day,  along  the  most 
level  roads,  without  raising  any  protest 
against  the  monotony  of  their  routes,. 
But  as  the  weather  grew  warmer,  and 
the  sick  gentleman  stronger,  they  be¬ 
came  restive,  and  insisted  upon  being 
taken  to  higher  ground — to  the  slopes  of 
the  Grand  Saleve,  or  to  the  hills  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  lake,  whence  they 
could  get  a  peep  of  the  chain  of  Mont 
Blanc  ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  their 
drive,  they  espied  a  likely  spot  in  one  of 
the  sunny  meadows  that  lay  on  either 
side  of  the  way,  they  would  not  un- 
frequently  call  a  halt,  and  carrying  off 
the  rugs  and  carriage-cushions,  would 
improvise  out  of  their  materials  a  couch 
for  their  charge,  would  group  themselves 
around  him,  and  so  linger  on  by  the 
hour  together,  quite  forgetful  of  the 
patient  coachman  and  horses  who  were 
waiting  their  good  pleasure  by  the  road¬ 
side. 

At  such  times  as  these  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton  commonly  rose,  after  a  few  minutes, 
leaving  L^on  enthroned  between  Saint- 
Luc  and  Jeanne,  and  wandered  away  by 
herself.  Poor  Miss  Barrington  had  been 


growing  more  and  more  uneasy  in  her 
mind  ever  since  the  first  days  of  her  so¬ 
journ  in  Geneva.  She  began  to  wish 
most  heartily  that  she  hud  not  interfered 
with  the  course  of  Jeanne’s  destiny,  and 
to  dread  the  consequences  of  her  rash¬ 
ness.  She  consoled  herself  a  little  by 
thinking  that,  when  all  was  said  and 
done,  Jeanne  was  in  love  with  Barring¬ 
ton,  and  not  with  Saint-Luc.  “  But, 
dear  me  !”  she  would  often  sigh,  when 
she  was  thinking  matters  over  in  the 
seclusion  of  her  own  room,  “  how  is  it 
possible  that  she  can  have  made  such  a 
mistake  !  Harry  is  a  very  good  fellow 
in  his  way  ;  but  he  is  no  more  to  be 
compared  with  this  M.  de  Saint-Luc  than 
a  dickey-bird  is  with  an  eagle.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  man  simply  adores 
her — it  is  easy  to  see  that.  Harry  will 
never  adore  anybody.  He  will  break 
Jeanne’s  heart,  I  daresay,  before  he  has 
done  with  her  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
she  will  have  broken  the  heart  of  the 
other  lover.  A  pretty  mess  we  have 
made  of  it  all  between  us  !” 

Saint-Luc  had  achieved  a  facile  con¬ 
quest  of  Miss  Barrington.  His  hand¬ 
some  face  and  his  subdued,  grave 
manners  made  the  more  impression  upon 
her  because  her  nephew’s  description  of 
the  Vicomte  had  led  her  to  fancy  him  a 
very  different  person.  She  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  meet  a  smirking,  gesticulating 
little  Frenchman,  with  a  waxed  mus¬ 
tache,  who  would  be  always  laying  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  ogling  and  flirt¬ 
ing,  and  getting  in  everybody's  w'ay  ; 
and  the  actual  man  was  so  very  unlike 
this  imaginary  presentment  of  him  that 
she  would  have  been  predisposed  in  his 
favor,  even  if  his  devotion  to  Jeanne, 
his  watchful  care  of  Leon,  and  his 
courtesy  toward  herself  had  not  quite 
won  her  heart.  Encountering  one  an¬ 
other  constantly  by  Lion’s  bedside,  and 
discussing  his  chances  of  recovery  to¬ 
gether,  at  other  times,  more  freely  than 
they  could  do  when  Jeanne  was  present, 
these  two  became  fast  friends.  Saint- 
Luc’ s  English  vocabulary  was  somewhat 
limited,  and  not  adapted  for  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  use — being  composed  chiefly  of 
pithy  expressions  learned  from  Anglo- 
Parisian  grooms  and  jockeys  in  days 
gone  by — but  Miss  Barrington  brushed 
up  her  French,  and  before  long  she  and 
Saint-Luc  were  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
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mutual  comprehension  and  esteem. 
And  now  Miss  Barrington’s  conscience 
troubled  her  sorely  in  that  she  was  play¬ 
ing  a  traitor’s  part  toward  this  kind  and 
unsuspecting  gentleman ;  for  almost 
every  post  brought  her  letters  from 
Harry,  asking  endless  questions  about 
Saint-Luc  and  his  relations  toward 
J  eanne — questions  which  she  had 
promised  to  answer,  and  did  answer — 
feeling,  all  the  time,  that  she  was  no 
better  than  a  spy  in  a  friendly  camp. 
And  so,  as  the  days  went  on,  she  became 
more  and  more  taciturn,  and  would 
often,  as  has  been  said,  wander  away 
from  the  three  younger  people,  by  whom 
her  absence  was  scarcely  noticed. 

Nor  was  Miss  Barrington  the  only 
firm  friend  whom  Saint-Luc  earned  for 
himself  during  the  long  w'eeks  of  L6on’s 
illness  and  convalescence.  If  Jeanne’s 
heart  had  been  hard  enough  to  hold  out 
against  the  spectacle  of  this  stalwart 
soldier  converted  into  a  sick  nurse,  and 
watching  unweariedly,  night  and  day,  in 
her  brother’s  room — if  she  could  have 
withstood  his  gentleness,  his  thought  for 
others,  and  his  determination  neither  to 
give  up  hope  himself,  nor  to  let  those 
about  him  do  so,  her  obduracy  must  have 
been  vanquished  when  L^on  grew  strong 
enough  to  relate  some  of  his  war  experi¬ 
ences,  and  to  talk  about  his  dear  colonel, 
of  whose  courage  and  modesty  and  kind¬ 
ness  he  was  never  tired  of  giving  in¬ 
stances.  The  young  fellow  was  in  a 
very  weak  state,  and  he  could  not  so 
much  as  mention  Saint-Luc’s  name 
without  the  tears  rising  into  his  eyes. 
Jeanne’s  last  lingering  remnant  of  preju¬ 
dice  against  her  jiarud  died  away  as 
she  listened.  To  her  he  was  no 
longer  the  same  person  who  had  sickened 
her  very  soul  with  flattery,  and  whom  she 
had  almost  insulted,  by  way  of  return, 
in  old  Algerian  days.  That  Saint-Luc 
— that  card-playing,  lady-killing,  un¬ 
manly  Parisian — was  dead — or  rather, 
had  never  existed  ;  and  here,  in  his 
place,  was  a  brave  soldier,  a  perfect  gen¬ 
tleman,  a  delightful  companion,  of  whose 
friendship  any  one  might  be  proud. 

And  certainly  it  was  true  that  the  war 
had  in  many  respects  changed  Saint-Luc 
for  the  better.  Some  sup)erficial  foppish¬ 
ness,  a  certain  half-veiled  insolence  of 
manner,  had  been  purged  from  him  by 
the  terrible  realities  amid  which  he  had 


lived  for  six  months.  He  was  more 
sure  of  himself  and  less  sensitive  than  of 
yore.  But  what  set  him  at  his  ease 
more  than  anything  else  was  his  speedy 
discovery  that  he  need  no  longer  fear 
mistrust  or  misjudgment  from  Jeanne. 
Meeting  daily  m  Leon’s  bedroom,  com¬ 
paring  notes  as  to  his  treatment,  discuss¬ 
ing  plans  for  his  removal  from  Geneva, 
and  talking  over  the  various  phases  of 
the  crisis  he  had  just  passed  through, 
he  and  she  drew  imperceptibly  nearer  to 
one  another,  and  reached  at  last  a  degree 
of  intimacy  from  which  neither  of  them 
could  have  retreated,  even  if  so  minded. 
But  neither  in  the  sick-room,  nor  in  the 
course  of  any  of  the  drives  and  walks 
w’hich  they  took  together  by  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  was  any  reference  made  to 
the  engagement  which  still  bound  them 
both.  That  question  appeared  to  be,  by 
common  consent,  left  in  abeyance. 
L6on  was  the  connecting  link  between 
them  ;  and  it  was  upon  L6on  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  that  their  conversations  turned. 

But  of  course  this  sort  of  life  could  not 
go  indefinitely.  It  was  but  an  entr'acte, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  personages  with 
whom  we  are  concerned  knew  that  they 
must  resume  their  several  parts  in  the 
drama  of  life  ;  and  if  two  of  them  were 
in  no  great  hurry  to  make  a  fresh  start, 
the  remaining  couple  were  less  patiently 
disposed.  Miss  Barrington  was  feverish¬ 
ly  anxious  to  get  the  distressing  scenes 
which  she  foresaw  over  and  done  with  ; 
and  L6on,  w'ho  was  heartily  sick  of 
Geneva,  and  somewhat  overrated  his  re¬ 
turning  strength,  importuned  the  doctor 
every  day  to  sanction  his  departure  for 
Algiers.  To  this,  however,  the  doctor 
would  not  consent.  The  journey  was  too 
long  and  fatiguing  a  one,he  said,  to  be  at¬ 
tempted  with  safety  yet  awhile  ;  but  he 
agreed  that  his  patient  required  some 
change  of  air  and  scene,  and  suggested 
Montreux,  at  the  other  end  of  the  lake,  as 
being,  from  its  sheltered  position,  better 
suited  to  an  invalid  than  Geneva  ;  and 
L^on  was  rather  taken  with  the  idea. 
Anything  to  get  away  from  that  hateful 
town,  and  from  the  room  in  which  he 
had  passed  so  many  dismal  hours,  he 
said. 

To  Montreux  the  whole  party  accord¬ 
ingly  shifted  their  quarters  one  mild, 
sunny  March  day  ;  and  with  the  change 
the  young  Marquis  began  to  recover 
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health  so  rapidly  that  it  was  evident  that 
he  would  not  be  persuaded  to  loiter  much 
longer  in  idleness  under  the  shadow  of 
the  rocks  and  crags  which  tower  above 
this  part  of  the  smiling  Lac  L^man.  He 
began  to  talk,  too,  in  a  vague  way,  about 
plans  for  the  future,  and  to  turn  his  eyes 
upon  Saint* Luc  in  a  questioning  manner 
embarrassing  alike  to  that  gentleman  and 
to  others. 

Whether  it  were  owing  to  this  un¬ 
pleasant  behavior  on  the  part  of  L6on, 
or  to  other  not  very  recondite  causes, 
certain  it  is  that  a  distinct  gloom  and 
disquietude  damped  the  gayety  of  the 
quartet  after  their  flitting.  Jeanne,  in 
particular,  lost  her  spirits  and  her 
appetite,  and,  at  such  times  as  her 
brother  did  not  require  her  attendance, 
either  shut  herself  up  in  her  own  room 
or  set  off  on  long  rambles,  in  which 
Saint-Luc  had  too  much  tact  to  offer  to 
bear  her  company. 

It  was  on  the  tenth  day  of  her  stay  at 
Montreux  that  she  wandered  up  the  hill¬ 
side,  toward  the  hour  of  sunset,  to  that 
ugly,  but  finely-situated,  Protestant 
church  which  is  known  to  thousands  of 
Englishmen  and  women.  It  was  a 
beautiful,  warm,  still  evening.  The  sun 
was  sinking  in  a  blaze  of  fiery  and  golden 
clouds  behind  the  low  purple  rim  of  the 
Jura  Mountains  ;  the  snows  of  the  Dent 
du  Midi,  and  of  the  higher  peaks  on  the 
Savoy  side  of  the  lake,  were  flushed  with 
rosy  light  ;  the  motionless  sheet  of  water 
which  bathed  their  base,  and  the  villages 
reflected  in  its  glassy  surface,  seemed 
not  less  serenely  lifeless  than  they  ;  and 
Jeanne,  leaning  over  the  stone  parapet 
of  the  churchyard,  and  looking  down 
upon  the  peaceful  picture  beneath  her, 
remembered  how,  on  just  such  an  even¬ 
ing  as  this,  she  had  stood  with  Barring¬ 
ton  on  the  ramparts  at  Fort  Napoleon, 
and  had  seen,  •  to  her  dismay,  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  gallop  past  on  his  tired  horse, 
and  vanish  into  the  twilight  shades. 
The  scene  came  back  to  her  so  vividly, 
and  Saint-Luc’s  image  was  so  present 
to  her  mind,  that  she  was  scarcely 
startled  when  the  man  himself  came 
suddenly  into  view,  and  slowly  approach¬ 
ing  her,  sat  down  on  the  wall  by  her 
side.  She  was  not  startled  ;  but  her 
heart  beat  a  little  more  quickly,  for  she 
felt  intuitively  that  he  had  not  followed 
her  for  nothing,  and  that  the  interview 
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which  she  had  been  dreading  for  some 
days  past  was  now  about  to  begin. 

“  Is  it  not  a  lovely  evening  ?”  she  said, 
without  turning  round. 

"Yes.  L6on  wanted  to  come  out 
with  me,  but  I  would  not  let  him. 
Sunset  is  always  a  dangerous  time,  and 
he  must  beware  of  chills.” 

“  He  is  much  stronger,  though,  this 
last  week  ;  don’t  you  think  so  ?’’ 

"  So  much  stronger,  mademoiselle,” 
answered  Saint-Luc,  smiling,  ”  that 
Montreux  has  very  nearly  seen  the  last 
of  him,  I  suspect.  He  is  homesick, 
and  he  is  beginning  to  feel  the  want  of 
some  occupation  again — and  no  wonder. 
Man  is  bom  to  labor,  and  is  never  quite 
hopelessly  unhappy  except  when  he  is 
idle.  That  is  one  of  the  things  I  have 
learned  in  the  last  few  months.  I,  who 
am  fitted  for  nothing  but  soldiering, 
mean  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my 
days  to  that  trade — supjxising,  that  is  to 
say,  that  I  can  induce  our  future  rulers 
to  give  me  some  rank  in  the  army.  At 
present  I  hardly  know  what  I  am — a 
colonel  without  a  regiment,  or  a  sword, 
or  a  uniform.  Whether  the  coming 
Government  will  confirm  M.  Gambetta’s 
officers  in  their  grades  is  an  open 
question.  We  shall  cut  a  queer  figure, 
some  of  us, if  we  are  so  far  distinguished  ; 
but  I,  for  one,  intend  to  urge  my  claims, 
such  as  they  are  ;  and  in  these  cases  it 
is  half  the  battle  to  be  upon  the  spot. 
So  I  start  for  Versailles  to-morrow 
morning  ;  and  it  was  to  bid  you  good- 
by.  mademoiselle,  that  I  followed  on 
your  track  this  evening — which  must  be 
my  excuse  for  having  intruded  upon 
you.” 

This  was  not  at  all  what  Jeanne  had 
expected.  She  was  troubled  and  taken 
by  surprise,  and  did  not  in  the  least  know 
how  much  might  be  intended  to  be 
implied  in  Saint-Luc’s  ”  Good-by.” 

”  To-morrow  ?”  she  exclaimed;  ”  that 
is  very  short  notice.  Why  did  you  not 
say  anything  about  your  plans  before  ? 
Why  must  you  leave  us  so  soon  ?” 

”  Because  you  do  not  want  me  any 
longer,”  replied  Saint-Luc  gently. 
”  L^on  is  in  a  fair  way  toward  complete 
recovery,  and  will  soon  be  able  to  take 
charge  of  you,  instead  of  being  taken 
charge  of.  Those  who,  as  I  do,  hope  to 
be  missed  a  little  should  be  careful  not 
to  outstay  their  welcome.  Moreover, 
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unless  I  return  to  France  at  once,  I 
shall  have  very  little  chance  of  getting 
what  1  want  out  of  those  gentlemen  at 
the  War  Office.” 

”  And  when,”  asked  Jeanne,  looking 
straight  before  her,  ”  may  we  expect  to 
see  you  again  ?” 

”  Ah  !  who  knows  ?” 

Then  there  was  a  brief  interval  of 
silence,  during  which  Saint-Luc  more 
than  once  opened  his  lips,  as  if  about  to 
speak,  and  then  appeared  to  think  better 
of  it.  At  last  he  began  : 

“  Mademoiselle,  there  is  one  thing 
that  must  be  said  l)efore  we  part.  I 
thought  at  first  that  I  would  go  away 
without  alluding  to  the  subject,  and 
would  leave  Leon  to  explain  everything 
to  you  ;  but  now  I  feel  that  I  would 
rather  tell  you  what  there  is  to  be 
told  myself.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  what  1  am  speaking  of  is 
the  project  of  a  marriage  between  us 
which  once  existed,  but  which  I,  for  my 
part,  renounced  all  idea  of  some  months 
back.  It  was  then  that  I  discovered, 
quite  accidentally,  what  had  been  your 
motive  for  consenting  to  marry  me — a 
motive,  mademoiselle,  most  worthy  of 
you,  and  one  of  which  I  have  no  right  to 
complain,  but  which,  I  am  happy  to  tell 
you,  need  no  longer  influence  you.  I 
must  have  been  very  dense  not  to  have 
understood  from  the  beginniixg  how  mat¬ 
ters  were,  for  I  remember  that  almost  the 
first  thing  you  did,  when  we  were  left 
alone  together  that  hot  afternoon  at  £1- 
Biar — do  you  recollect  ? — was  to  say 
something  about  Lion’s  so-called  debt 
to  me  ;  but  I  suppose  the  truth  is  that  I 
was  too  anxious  to  secure  what  I  longed 
for,  upon  any  terms,  to  look  closely  into 
the  way  in  which  it  might  come  to  me. 
1  knew  that  I  was  nothing  to  you  ;  but 
I  had  always  an  absurd  hope  that  I 
should  make  you  love  me  in  the  end,  and 
that,  somehow  or  other,  things  w-ould 
come  right  as  soon  as  we  were  married.” 

Saint-Luc  paused  ;  and  Jeanne  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  “  I  have  behaved  very 
badly  to  you,  but  it  was  to  save  Leon. 
And  I  did  not  know  then  how  good  you 
were.  I  thought — but  it  does  not  matter 
what  I  thought.  I  am  ashamed  of  it 
now — I  am  ashamed  of  myself  alto¬ 
gether.” 

“  Dear  mademoiselle,  you  have  no 
reason  to  be  so.  You  told  me  the  truth 


quite  plainly,  only  I  was  too  dull  to 
understand  what  you  meant ;  and  if 
excuses  are  to  be  made  by  one  of  us  to 
the  other,  it  is  assuredly  not  from  you 
that  they  should  come.  1  have  done  mis¬ 
chief  enough  already  by  my  selfishness 
and  stupidity  ;  but  happily  it  is  not 
irreparable  ;  and  you  will  soon  forget 
the  months  of  misery  that  you  have  had 
to  undergo  through  my  fault — soon  for¬ 
get  them,  1  have  no  doubt.” 

Saint-Luc  broke  off,  with  a  half-stifled 
sigh,  and  tossed  a  few  pebbles  over  the 
parapet,  while  Jeanne  sat  silently  watch¬ 
ing  him.  After  a  time  he  resumed  : 

”  It  was  one  night  last  November  that 
I  found  out  the  truth.  We  had  been  in 
the  saddle  all  day,  moving  hither  and 
thither  on  the  outskirts  of  the  forest  of 
Marchenoir,  in  obedience  to  the  orders 
that  were  sent  us  from  time  to  time,  a.ud 
hearing  the  cannon  always  in  the  dis¬ 
tance,  but  knowing  nothing  of  what  was 
going  on.  or  whether  our  side  was  beaten 
or  victorious.  When  the  darkness  came 
on,  we  had  to  bivouac  as  best  we  could, 
without  shelter  or  fires — for  the  Prus¬ 
sians  might  have  been  all  round  us  for 
anything  we  could  tell — and  as  it  was 
bitterly  cold,  and  a  few  flakes  of  snow 
were  falling,  neither  L6on  nor  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  go  to  sleep.  We  sat  up  and 
tried  to  keep  ourselves  warm,  and  talked 
about  a  great  may  things  and  people — 
about  you,  among  the  rest.  I  suppose 
we  were  both  in  a  desponding  mood,  as 
half-frozen  and  half-starved  men  very 
generally  are  ;  and  I  remember  that  I 
spoke  more  openly  than  usual  of  the  un¬ 
happiness  and  hopelessness  of  my  life, 
and  said  a  great  deal  which  I  need  not 
repeat ;  to  which  L6on  rejoined  at  length 
that  he  had  more  reason  to  feel  wretched 
than  I  had,  because  his  conscience  would 
let  him  have  no  peace  when  he  thought 
of  what  he  had  brought  upon  you.  And 
so,  by  degrees,  it  all  came  out.  It  was 
as  if  my  eyes  had  been  suddenly  opened. 
Perhaps  you  may  thmk  that,  as  I  knew 
beforehand  that  you  did  not  care  for  me, 
what  he  said  need  not  have  startled  me 
so  much,  and  that  it  came  to  nearly  the 
same  thing  whether  you  married  me  be¬ 
cause  your  friends  wished  it,  or  because 
you  wanted  to  relieve  your  brother  of  a 
debt.  But  there  is  a  difference  ;  and 
even  a  very  great  one,  to  my  mind.  All 
the  difference,  in  fact,  between  a  volun- 
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tary  and  a  compulsory  act  on  your  part.  L6on  enlightened  me  a  little.  But  that 
It  shocked  and  distressed  me  a  great  deal  is  no  excuse.  I  can  only  entreat  you  to 
more  than  I  can  tell  you  ;  and  I  swore  forgive  me — if  you  can.” 
to  L6on,  then  and  there,  that  I  would  She  extended  her  hand,  which  Saint- 
neithcr  marry  you  against  your  will,  nor  Luc  took,  but  relinquished  again  directly, 
accept  one  single  franc  of  that  ridiculous  “I  wish,”  said  Jeanne  wistfully, 
money  from  him  in  any  shape  or  form.  “  that  you  were  not  going  away  like  this. 

He  was  a  little  obstinate  about  it  at  first  ;  I  wish  you  could  come  and  live  close  to 
buf  when  he  saw  that  he  was  hurting  us  at  Algiers,  and  let  us  try  to  show  how 
me,  as  well  as  making  me  angry  by  per-  grateful  we  are  to  you,  and  always  shall 
sisting,  he  yielded,  and  promised  me  be,  as  long  as  we  live.  ” 
that  the  subject  should  never  be  alluded  ”  I  am  afraid  that  plan  would  hardly 
to  again  between  us.  In  war  time,  you  succeed,”  answered  Saint-Luc  w'ith  a 
see,  and  when  a  man  is  carrying  his  life  in  rather  forced  laugh.  ”  You  would  not 
his  hand,  he  sees  more  clearly  what  duty  be  able  to  help  tiring  of  my  society  ;  and 
and  honor  really  are  than  he  can  do  besides,  I  do  not  think  you  will  remain 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  is  in  Algiers  all  your  life.  I  have  been 
less  likely  to  confound  them  with  the  talking  a  good  deal  with  your  friend 
affectations  which  modern  society  often  Miss  Barrington  lately,  and  I  have  heard 
puts  in  their  place.  L^on  and  I  were  from  her — something  which  1  was  not 
good  friends  and  good  comrades — he  unprepared  to  hear.  Dear  mademoiselle, 
had  rescued  me  from  being  taken  he  is  coming  here — he  will  arrive  to- 
prisoner,  and  very  possibly  from  being  morrow  ;  and  that  is  why  I  am  going 
shot,  only  a  few  days  before — we  under-  away.  There  are  things  which  one  may 
stood  one  another,  and  I  think  we  both  be  resigned  to,  but  which  one  cannot 
saw  that  it  would  be  almost  laughable  bear  to  watch.  After  a  few  years  we 
that  I  should  ruin  either  his  life  or  yours  may  meet  again,  I  hope  ;  just  at  first  it 
because  I  had  once  done  a  silly  thing,  would  be  too  miserable.  I  always  liked  1 

and  had  made  it  appear  as  though  some  him,  though  he  was  my  rival,  and  was 
preposterous  sum  were  due  from  him  to  not  very  amiable  to  me  ;  and  I  think  he 
me.”  Mill  make  you  happy.  But  no  one  can 

“But  it  was  not  appearance  ;  the  ever  love  you  more  than  1  do.” 
money  was  actually  due,”  objected  Jeanne  did  not  attempt  to  dispute  or 
Jeanne, -with  her  head  averted,  “  and  I  ignore  the  implication, 
still  feel  that  he  ought  to  pay  you.”  ”  I  am  very  sorry  for  you,”  she  said 

“  I  don’t  think  you  can  quite  believe  simply.  “  It  is  no  use  to  say  that  I  am 
that  in  your  heart,  mademoiselle  ;  but,  not  M’orth  loving,  because  one  does  not 
whether  or  no,  the  matter  is  one  between  love  people  for  what  they  are  worth,  but  I 

him  and  me,  and  it  is  done  with  now  for  only  because  one  cannot  help  it.  I  wish 
good  and  all.  And  so  that  is  the  end  of  with  all  my  heart  that  I  could  love  you, 
my  long  story.  I  thought  perhaps  you  for  I  think  you  are  the  best  man  I  ever 
would  like  to  hear  from  my  own  lips  knew  ;  but  I  cannot — it  is  not  in  my 
that,  so  far  as  I  have  the  power  and  right  power.  All  1  can  give  you  is  friend- 
to  say  so,  you  are  quite  free.”  ship  ;  and  that  you  do  not  care  for.” 

Jeanne  neither  turned  her  face  toward  ”  Indeed  I  do.  I  value  your  friend-  • 

Saint-Luc  nor  made  any  reply.  There  ship  more  than  anything  in  the  world, 
are  situations  in  M’hich  silence  seems  the  and  you  will  always  be  in  my  thoughts 
only  possible  course,  and  she  felt  that  in  the  future,  just  as  you  have  been  in 
this  was  one  of  them.  the  past.  Only,  although  we  are  friends, 

“  I  cannot  say  anything,”  she  ex-  we  must  remain  apart — at  any  rate  for 
claimed  at  last,  in  a  sort  of  despair,  a  long  time  to  come.  When  we  do  meet 
“  What  is  there  to  be  said  ?  Ever  since  I  again  all  this  pain  and  disappointment 
have  known  you  I  have  had  nothing  but  will  be  an  old  story,  and  most  likely  you 
kindness  from  you  ;  and  in  return  I  will  think  I  have  forgotten  it.  In  any 
have  given  you  nothing  but  rudeness  and  case,  we  will  never  refer  to  it  again.  1 
ingratitude.  I  took  you  for  something  shall  hear  of  you  often  through  Leon, 
quite  different  from  what  you  are,  until  who  has  promised  to  write  to  me,  and  I 
the  other  day,  when  your  goodness  to  hope  he  will  never  have  to  tell  me  any- 
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thing  but  the  best  of  news  of  you,  and 
all  who  are  dear  to  you.” 

Saint-Luc  w’as  certainly  behaving  very 
generously  ;  and  during  the  remaining 
half-hour  that  Jeanne  spent  with  him  in 
the  churchyard  she  did  what  she  could 
to  show  him  how  deeply  she  felt  his 
generosity.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  receive 
coals  of  hre  without  wincing  ;  and  when 
Jeanne  went  to  bed  that  night,  and 
mentally  passed  in  review  the  events  of  the 
evening,  she  felt  that  she  had  been  awk¬ 
ward  and  ungracious,  and  had  left  many 
things  unsaid  which  she  would  never  be 
able  to  say  now. 

Chapter  XXXVIII. 

IN  WHICH  ALL  JEANNE’s  TROUBLES  ARE 
DISPERSED. 

T HE  next  morning  a  rather  dull  and 
melancholy  little  party  sat  down  to  the 
breakfast-table.  Saint-Luc  had  started 
very  early,  and  was  already  many  miles 
on  his  way  toward  France.  The  side 
of  the  table  where  he  had  been  wont  to 
sit  was  vacant ;  his  chair  was  pushed 
back  against  the  wall ;  the  French  news¬ 
paper  from  which  he  had  been  ac¬ 
customed  to  read  extracts  aloud  at 
this  hour  of  the  day  law  unopened  on  a 
sofa.  There  was  a  mute  reproach  in 
these  signs  that  one  of  the  four  persons 
who  had  lived  together  for  so  many 
weeks  in  harmony  had  dropped  out  of 
the  small  circle  ;  and  the  three  who  re¬ 
mained  exchanged  sad  and  guilty  looks 
while  they  ate  their  breakfast,  for  they 
felt  that  they  had  not  only  lost  their 
friend,  but  had  driven  him  away  from 
among  them.  Miss  Barrington,  who, 
perhaps,  thought  she  had  more  cause  for 
remorse  than  the  other  two,  slipped  out 
of  the  room  at  the  first  opportunity,  and 
as  soon  as  she  was  gone  Leon  relieved 
his  feelings  by  an  outburst  of  lamenta¬ 
tion.  ”  Poor  Saint-Luc  ! — ^my  poor, 
dear 'colonel !  How  shall  I  ever  manage 
to  get  on  without  him  !  I  shall  never 
have  such  another  friend — never,  so  long 
as  I  live.  So  generous,  so  good-humored, 
so  ready  to  give  the  coat  off  his  back  to 
anybody  who  had  none  !  Ah,  my  dear 
Jeanne,  he  was  a  man  among  ten  thou¬ 
sand,  though  you  never  knew  it — you 
could  not  very  well  know  it,  having 
scarcely  met  him  except  in  drawing¬ 
rooms.  And  now  he  has  gone,  and  per¬ 


haps  we  shall  never  see  him  again. 
When  I  think  of  all  that  he  has  done  for 
me,  and  that  this  is  his  recompense — 
to  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  so  to 
speak — ” 

”  Don’t  talk  like  that,  I^on — pray 
don’t,”  interrupted  Jeanne.  ”  You 
break  my  heart.” 

“lam  not  blaming  you  ;  it  is  no  fault 
of  yours,  only  1  cannot  help  wishing  it 
could  have  been  otherwise.  I  have  been 
hoping  for  such  a  long  time  that  when 
you  saw  him  again,  and  heard  how  he 
had  insisted  upon  giving  up  that  claim 
he  had  against  me  rather  than  that  you 
should  be  in  any  way  bound  to  him — I 
have  been  hoping  that  you  would  see 
what  he  is  worth,  and  reward  him  as  he 
deserves  to  be  rewarded.  If  you  were 
never  to  fall  in  love  with  anybody — and 
I  thought  you  never  would — it.  seemed 
as  if  you  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
husband  than  Saint-Luc,  who  worships 
you.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it,  1 
suppose.  Mr.  Barrington  is  a  very 
charming  person,  and  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  him — 
only  he  is  not  my  dear  colonel ;  and  when 
one  man  takes  another’s  place  in  a  party 
of  four,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  drawing 
comparisons  between  them.” 

“lam  sorry  that  you  are  disappointed, 
Leon.” 

“  Oh  !  my  disappointment  is  nothing  ; 
it  is  of  his  that  I  was  thinking.  Well, 
it  is  useless  to  say  any  more  about  it. 
Women  are  queer  creatures.” 

And  so  Leon  picked  up  his  stick  and 
his  straw  hat  and  left  the  room  with  a 
slow,  dejected  gait.  He  might  have 
spared  a  little  more  sympathy  for  the 
sister  who  had  done  and  suffered  so 
much  for  him  ;  but  Jeanne  did  not  re¬ 
sent  his  petulance,  knowing  that  conva¬ 
lescents  are  proverbially  short-tempered, 
and  thinking,  besides,  that  he  had  some 
excuse  for  feeling  chagrined  at  the  failure 
of  his  hopes. 

After  he  had  left  her  she  sat  for  a  long 
time  beside  the  open  window,  thinking 
over  all  that  had  come  and  gone,  and 
marvelling  at  the  easy,  natural  manner 
in  which  her  troubles  had  been  dis¬ 
persed.  -It  seemed,as  Saint-Luc  had  said, 
almost  laughable  that  either  she  or  Leon 
should  have  contemplated  turning  one 
or  other  of  their  lives  into  a  tragedy 
because  of  a  mere  error  in  judgment. 
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and  she  was  no  longer  too  proud  to 
accept  the  gift — if  gift  it  could  be  called 
— which  he  had  made  to  her  brother.  A 
few  months  ago  she  would  have  shrunk 
back  in  horror  from  the  idea  of  allowing 
any  debt  incurred  by  one  of  the  family 
— however  absurd  a  one — to  be  cancelled 
by  the  free  forgiveness  of  the  creditor  ; 
but  she  was  changed,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  from  what  she  had  been  a  few 
months  ago.  Then,  for  instance,  she 
would  have  been  overjoyed  beyond  all 
power  of  expression  if  by  any  means  she 
could  have  been  set  free  of  her  engage¬ 
ment  to  Saint-Luc,  whereas  now  she 
was  not  overjoyed  at  all — only  remorse¬ 
ful,  almost  regretful,  and  more  than  half- 
ashamed  of  the  thrill  of  delight  with 
which  she  had  heard  that  Barrington 
was  on  his  way  to  Switzerland.  She 
was  not  one  of  those  who  can  manage  to 
be  happy  at  the  cost  of  suffering  to 
others  ;  and  at  this  moment  her  thoughts 
were  less  with  the  man  whom  she  loved 
than  with  the  man  who  loved  her,  and 
whom  she  had  been  forced  to  send  empty 
away.  She  was  a  little  surprised  at  her¬ 
self  for  feeling  so  dispirited  now  that  her 
wildest  dreams  of  happiness  were,  to  all 
seeming,  about  to  be  realized  ;  “  but, 
perhaps,”  thought  she,  ”  it  is  because  I 
am  so  tired,  and  my  head  aches  so,  that 
I  feel  more  as  though  'misfortune  than 
joy  were  coming  to  me.” 

Ere  long  Miss  Barrington  reappeared, 
and  sat  down  beside  her,  eyeing  her  the 
while  in  a  curious,  half-guilty  manner. 

“  I  suppose  you  know  that  Harry  will 
be  here  this  afternoon  ?”  she  said. 

"Yes,  M.  de  Saint-Luc  told  me  he 
was  coming.” 

“  You  don’t  look  as  if  you  thought  it 
particularly  good  news.  If  the  per¬ 
versity  of  human  nature  puts  things 
askew  again,  at  the  last  moment,  after 
all  the  trouble  I  have  taken  to  set  them 
straight,  I  shall  be  much  more  than  dis¬ 
gusted.  I  do  hope  and  trust  you  are 
not  beginning  to  repent.” 

‘  ‘  To  repent  ?  Of  what  ?’  ’  asked 
Jeanne,  turning  her  grave  eyes  upon 
her  questioner. 

”  Why,  of  having  sent  M.  de  Saint- 
Luc  about  his  business,  of  course. 
Surely  we  needn’t  beat  about  the  bush — 
you  and  I.  We  both  know  that  M,  de 
Saint-Luc  is  no  more  going  to  Versailles 
because  he  is  anxious  about  his  epaulettes 


than  Harry  is  comingherefor  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  me  ;  and  I  should  take  it  as  a 
great  favor  if  you  would  relieve  my  mind 
of  doubt  as  to  what  the  end  of  it  all  is 
to  be.  I  daresay  you  don’t  like  talking 
about  it,  but  there  is  nobody  here  but 
ourselves.  Do  just  tell  me  that  it  is  all 
right,  and  I  will  pledge  myself  not  to 
ask  you  any  more  questions. 

Jeanne  laughed  slightly.  ”jl  suppose 
it  is  what  you  call  ‘  all  right,’  ”  she  an¬ 
swered. 

*’  Thank'Heaven  for  that!”  ejaculated 
Miss  Barrington  with  fervor.  ‘ '  At  least, 
then,  I  have  not  made  any  mistake  about 
facts  whatever  I  may  have  done  as  to 
persons.  I  daresay  you  may  remember 
my  recommending  you  once — like  the 
egregious  old  idiot  that  I  am — to  throw 
over  your  French  admirer,  whom  I  had 
not  even  seen  at  that  time.  If  I  had 
known  a  little  more  about  him  I  should 
have  advised  you  in  quite  another  sense, 
you  may  be  sure  !  Not  that  my  advice 
would  have  made  much  difference  one 
way  or  the  other,  I  suppose,  and,  for 
Harry’s  sdke,  I  am  glad  you  have  chosen 
as  you  have  done  ;  still  I  do  feel  sorry  for 
the  other.  How  could  you  have  the  heart 
to  let  him  go  ?  I  should  not  have  done 
so  in  your  place.  But  then  I  should  have 
fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
him  from  the  first.  What  made  you  take 
a  fancy  to  Harry  when  you  might  have 
had  this  splendid  fellow  at  your  feet  for 
the  rest  of  your  life 

"  Miss  Barrington,  you  said  you  would 
not  ask  me  any  more  questions.” 

“Did  I?  Well,  I  don’t  suppose  you 
could  answer  such  questions  as  my  last 
one  if  you  wished.  And,  after  all,  there 
is  good  in  Harry — there  must  be,  or  he 
would  not  be  so  universally  popular  as 
he  is.  Even  poor  M.  de  Saint-Luc,  who 
had  no  reason  to  speak  well  of  him,  said 
a  good  deal  in  his  praise.  And,  by  the 
way,  do  you  know  it  was  M.  de  Saint-Luc 
who  suggested  that  I  should  send  for 
him  ?  He  said — and  I  quite  agreed  with 
him — that  delay  would  save  no  one  any 
suffering,  and  would  keep  two  people  out 
of  a  part  of  their  share  of  earthly  happi¬ 
ness  ;  so  I  telegraphed  to  Harry  that 
same  day.” 

”  Oh  !  why  did  you  do  that  ?”  ex¬ 
claimed  Jeanne  in  a  tone  of  great  pain 
and  annoyance.  “  I  wish  you  had  not ! 
He  would  have  come  of  his  own  accord 
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in  time  if  he  had  wished  it  ;  and  now  he 
will  think — he  will  think — ” 

“  Why,  Jeanne,”  ejaculated  Miss  Bar¬ 
rington  in  consternation,  “  you  are  actu¬ 
ally  crying  !  My  dear  girl,  all  this  has 
been  too  much  for  you.  Do  you  know 
that  you  are  as  white  as  a  sheet  ?  You 
are  not  ill,  are  you  ?’  ’ 

“  No,  only  my  head  aches  so,”  an¬ 
swered  J  eanne,  drying  her  eyes. 

“  Go  up  to  your  own  room,  then,  my 
dear,  and  lie  down  and  rest  till  I  call  you. 
Don’t  let  us  have  any  more  tears.  We 
are  all  going  to  be  merry  now,  and  forget 
the  troubles  that  are  over,  and  can’t  be 
helped,  and  I  don’t  want  you  to  meet 
Harry  with  a  sad  face.” 

Jeanne  obeyed — not  unwillingly.  .  It 
suited  her  mood  better  to  be  left  in  soli¬ 
tude  than  to  listen  to  Miss  Barrington’s 
moralizing  ;  and,  besides,  she  was  feeling 
really  tired  and  unwell,  and  was  glad  to 
stretch  herself  out  upon  her  bed,  and 
close  her  eyes  and  build  castles  in  the  air, 
with  no  one  to  interrupt  her. 

Lying  thus  in  contented  idleness,  she 
heard  at  length  the  hotel  omnibus  drive 
up  from  the  station.  She  heard  a  good 
deal  of  talking  and  laughter  below  ;  she 
recognized  the  voices  of  her  brother  and 
Miss  Barrington,  and  also  a  third  voice, 
the  sound  of  which  called  up  the  blood 
into  her  cheeks.  And  so  she  rose  and 
stole  softly  to  the  window,  and  was  re¬ 
warded  by  descrying  from  thence  the  top 
of  a  brown  hat  and  a  foreshortened  figure, 
clad  in  an  English  homespun  suit,  which, 
after  a  few  minutes,  vanished  under  the 
doorway  directly  beneath  her.  Then,  as 
every  movement  set  her  head  throbbing, 
and  as  the  bright  light  outside  hurt  her 
eyes,  she  returned  to  her  bed  and  de¬ 
clined  to  stir,  even  when  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton’s  maid  came  in  with  a  message  from 
her  mistress  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  ’Enery 
had  arrived,  and  that  she  was  expected 
downstairs. 

“  I  really  cannot  move,”  she  said, 
“  my  head  is  so  bad.  And  I  am  not  in 
the  least  hungry,  so  that  if  you  would  ask 
somebody  to  bring  me  a  cup  of  tea  and 
some  toast  I  would  rather  not  appear  at 
dinner  to-night.  Will  you  tell  Miss  Bar¬ 
rington,  please,  that  I  shall  go  down  af¬ 
terward  if  I  feel  better  ?” 

Miss  Barrington  was  much  amused  at 
what  she  was  pleased  to  consider  a  small 
attempt  at  coquetry  on  the  part  of  her 


stately  prot/gee^  and  was  very  facetious 
upon  the  subject  during  dinner. 

“  Come,  M.  de  Mersac,”  said  she  to 
L^on,  as  soon  as  the  dessert  had  been  put 
upon  the  table,  ”  you  and  I  will  go  into 
the  reading-room  and  have  a  look  at  the 
papers.  Jeanne  will  be  down  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  if  there  are  too  many  of  us 
in  this  pokey  little  salon,  we  shall  exhaust 
the  oxygen  and  make  her  head  worse.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  Harry’s  brilliant  con¬ 
versation  will  act  as  a  tonic  upon  her  if 
she  is  allowed  to  enjoy  it  alone.” 

L6on  got  up  at  once  and  held  open  the 
door.  He  could  not  endure  Miss  Bar¬ 
rington,  whose  good-humored  brusquerie 
always  set  his  teeth  on  edge,  but  he  fully 
agreed  with  her  as  to  the  advisability  of 
their  both  making  themselves  scarce  at 
this  particular  juncture. 

“  I  will  bid  you  good-night,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
rington,”  he  said,  nodding  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  followed  the  old  lady  out 
of  the  room.  “I  am  still  ordered  to 
keep  early  hours.” 

”  Good-night,  and  pleasant  dreams  to 
you,”  responded  Barrington  cheerfully. 
“  1  shan’t  be  very  late  myself,  I  daresay. 
Of  all  the  back-breaking  things  I  know, 
a  journey  in  a  French  express  train  is  the 
worst,  and  I  have  long  arrears  of  sleep 
to  make  up.” 

Our  friend  Barrington  was  in  the  best 
of  spirits.  Absence,  together  with  sun¬ 
dry  jealous  misgivings,  had  fully  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  life  without  J  eanne  would 
be  simply  unendurable  ;  and  knowing, 
as  he  did,  that  the  last  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  his  union  with  her  had  now  been 
disposed  of,  he  was  by  no  means  sorry 
that  their  first  meeting  was  not  to  take 
place  in  the  presence  of  witnesses. 

He  was  not  kept  waiting  long.  Miss 
Barrington  and  Leon  had  barely  been 
gone  five  minutes  when  Jeanne  appeared 
at  the  door — a  tall,  white  figure,  looking 
dim  and  shadowy  in  the  failing  light. 
Barrington  started  up  with  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  joy,  and  presently,  by  some  means 
or  other — how  it  happened  he  could 
hardly  have  said — he  was  holding  Jeanne 
in  his  arms,  and  her  face  was  hidden  on 
his  shoulder,  and  the  supreme  moment, 
which  had  been  deferred  so  often  and  so 
long,  had  come  and  gone  like  a  flash. 

About  half  an  hour  later  the  lovers 
were  sitting  together  by  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  holding  one  another’s  hands,  as  if 
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they  feared  that  something  might  come 
between  them  again  if  either  of  them  let 
the  other  go. 

“  My  darling,”  said  Barrington,  “  you 
are  not  looking  at  all  well.  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  much  in  that  headache  when  my 
aunt  spoke  of  it,  but  now  I  begin  to  be 
afraid  it  is  genuine.  Or  is  it  that  you 
have'  been  wearing  yourself  out  with 
nursing  ?” 

“  Oh,  no,  it  is  not  that  !”  answered 
Jeanne.  ”  I  think,”  she  added  pres¬ 
ently,  with  something  between  a  laugh 
and  a  shiver — “you  will  not  be  very  much 
alarmed,  I  hope — but  I  think  I  am  going 
to  have  the  scarlet  fever.” 

“  Scarlet  fever  !  Good  heavens!  You 
are  not  speaking  seriously,  are  you  ? 
What  makes  you  think  so  ? — why  did  you 
not  say  anything  about  it  before  ?  What 
are  the  symptoms  of  scarlet  fever  ?  Sore 
throat?  Have  you  a  sore  throat  ?” 

Barrington  flew  into  an  absolute  panic. 
Reordered  Jeanne  off  to  bed,  found  out 
the  address  of  the  nearest  doctor,  and 
dispatched  a  messenger  in  search  of  him  ; 
summoned  his  aunt  and  L6on,  put  all 
manner  of  senseless  questions  to  them, 
and  fidgeted  from  room  to  room,  worry¬ 
ing  everybody  with  inquiries  and  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  ”  making  as  much  fuss  as  a 
singed  bluebottle,”  grumbled  Miss  Bar¬ 
rington,  who  did  not  choose  to  meet 
trouble  half  ^ay,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  see  that  there  was  any  reason 
as  yet  for  all  this  alarm. 

The  doctor,  howevef,  when  he  came, 
was  rather  inclined  to  support  Jeanne’s 
own  idea  of  the  cause  of  her  indisposi¬ 
tion.  He  could  not  give  any  decided 
opinion  before  the  next  morning,  he  said  ; 
but  he  was  bound  to  warn  the  young 
lady’s  friends  that  her  symptoms  were  of 
a  rather  disquieting  kind  ;  and  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  a  few  hours  there  was  no 
longer  room  for  two  opinions  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  case.  Scarlet  fever  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was,  albeit,  to  all  appearance,  in  a 
mild  form  ;  and  when  once  the  fact  was 
incontestably  established.  Miss  Barring¬ 
ton  was  as  much  perturbed  by  it  as  her 
nephew  could  have  wished.  If  this  had 
happened  a  fortnight  ago,  she  said,  she 
would  not  have  complained  so  much  ; 
they  had  all  known  that,  then,  there  was 
a  fair  chance  of  such  a  misfortune  oc¬ 
curring.  But  that  it  should  have  come 
now,  when  they  had  given  up  even  think- 
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ing  of  danger  any  longer,  when  Leon  had 
been  officially  reported  free  from  infec¬ 
tion,  and  when  there  had  seemed  every 
prospect  of  the  dawn  of  happier  times, 
was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  bad  luck. 

"  Look  at  the  expense  of  the  thing 
alone  !  It  only  remains  for  you  to  be 
taken  ill,  Harry,  as  soon  as  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  our  next  move,  and  for  me 
to  follow  suit  on  the  stage  after,  and  we 
shall  have  made  the  fortune  of  four  ho¬ 
tels,  and  crippled  our  resources  for  years 
to  come.  If  you  had  seen  our  bill  at 
Geneva  !  I  don’t  blame  the  people  for 
asking  what  they  do,  because  of  course  it 
must  be  a  horrid  nuisance  and  a  great  loss 
to  them  to  have  scarlet  fever  patients  in 
their  house  ;  but  really  one  must  be  a 
millionnaire  to  afford  one’s  self  these 
luxuries  more  than  once  in  a  lifetime.” 

“  As  if  it  mattered  1”  cried  Barrington 
indignantly.  “  I  would  gladly  give  up 
half  of  what  I  have  in  the  world  to  see 
Jeanne  well  again.  I  know  you  will 
laugh  at  me.  Aunt  Susan,  but  I  can’t  help 
having  a  conviction  that  she  will  not  get 
over  this.  The  very  first  time  that  I  saw 
her  I  felt  sure  that  she  was  predestined  to 
misfortune  ;  and  all  the  lime  that  she  was 
with  me  last  night  I  was  (haunted  by  a 
foreboding  that  something  must  happen 
before  long  to  separate  us.  It  is  useless  to 
reason  about  it,  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  there  are  certain  people  who  are 
bom  to  unhappiness.” 

“  There  are  certain  people  who  are 
bom  fools,”  retorted  Miss  Barrington 
with  much  asperity.  “  If  you  are  going 
to  talk  that  sort  of  rubbish,  Harry,  in¬ 
stead  of  making  yourself  useful,  you  had 
better  be  off  home  again,  and  1  will 
bring  Jeanne  back  to  you  as  soon  as  she 
is  in  a  fit  state  to  travel.  You  put  me  out 
of  all  patience  with  your  nonsensical 
fancies.  I  believe  you  would  be  more 
than  half  resigned  to  losing  her  if  you 
could  only  be  sure  of  taking  part  in  an 
affecting  death-bed  scene  before  she 
went.” 

“  That  is  neither  a  true  nor  a  kind 
thing  to  say,”  answered  Barrington 
quietly.  And  the  old  lady  had  the  grace 
to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  her  hasty  words. 

“  There,  there,  Harry,  you  know  I 
did  not  mean  it.  I  forgot  myself,”  she 
acknowledged  frankly,  "  and  I  beg  your 
pardon.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have 
been  thoroughly  upset  by  different  things 
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these  last  few  days,  and  I  suppose  this 
was  the  last  straw.  Please  overlook  what 
1  said,  and  forget  it." 

The  good-natured  Harry  readily  con¬ 
sented  to  overlook  his  aunt’s  thoughtless 
speech  ;  but  he  could  not  quite  forget  it 
— nor,  indeed,  was  the  poor  old  lady 
herself  destined  to  do  so.  For,  alas  ! 
Barrington's  sinister  presentiment  turned 
out  to  be  only  too  well  founded,  and 
Jeanne’s  portion  of  earthly  happiness,  it 
appeared,  was  likely  to  be  a  brief  one. 
Almost  before  they  had  realized  that  her 
life  might  be  in  danger,  almost  before 
they  had  become  accustomed  to  the 
idea  that  she  was  ill,  she  was  sinking 
fast.  The  doctors  were  as  powerless 
to  save  her  as  were  Lion’s  frantic 
prayers  and  Miss  Barrington’s  ob¬ 
stinate  belief,  which  held  out  to  the 
last,  that  she  would  be  able  to  pull  her 
proUg^e  through  in  spite  of  all  the  doctors 
in  the  world.  Her  illness  was  neither  so 
long  nor  so  severe  a  one  as  her  brother’s 
had  been  ;  but  for  all  that  she  could  not 
rally  from  it ;  and  those  about  her  were 
forced  to  admit,  at  length,  what  many 
others  have  had  to  acknowledge,  before 
them,  that  what,  in  their  first  horror  and 
incredulity,  they  had  cried  out  against  as 
impossible,  not  only  could  be,  but  was. 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  on  a  warm 
spring  evening,  Jeanne  lay  on  her  bed, 
with  a  sorrowful  little  group  around  her, 
waiting  for  the  end.  The  windows  were 
wide  open  ;  the  curtains  were  fluttering 
with  a  cool  breeze  that  was  blowing  in 
from  the  lake  ;  broad  sunbeams  streamed 
across  the  room,  and  fell  upon  the 
wooden  floor  and  the  white  wall,  and 
upon  Jeanne’s  wasted  hands,  as  they  lay 
on  the  counterpane.  No  one  could  have 
died  more  peacefully.  She  was  too  weak 
to  speak  much  ;  but  she  looked  round 
upon  them  all — upon  Lion’s  pale,  tear- 
stained  face — upon  Miss  Barrington’s 
rugged  features,  which  were  twitching  a 
little,  in  spite  of  their  owner’s  fortitude 
— upon  Turco’s  big  white  head — lastly 
upon  Barrington,  who  was  kneeling  by 
her  bedside.  And  there  her  eyes  rested 
longest. 

"  If  only  M.  de  Fontvieille  and  M.  de 
Saint-Luc  and  Fanchette  were  here,  I 
should  have  no  one  left  to  wish  for,"  she 
said  once,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile. 

She  sent  messages  to  these  absent 
friends,  assuring  them  of  her  loving  re¬ 


membrance,  and  of  her  contentment  and 
her  willingness  to  leave  the  world.  ’  ‘  We 
shall  all  be  together  again  very  soon," 
she  said,  with  that  forgetfulness  of  time 
and  change  which  often  seems  to  come 
over  those  who,  for  their  part,  have 
nearly  done  with  both.  The  last  Sacra¬ 
ments  had  been  administered  to  her  some 
hours  before.  At  length,  toward  sunset, 
she  begged  to  be  left  alone  with  L6on  ; 
and  he,  coming  out,  after  a  few  minutes, 
but  not  being  able  to  speak,  signed  to 
Barrington  to  take  his  place  in  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  death,  and  then  went  away  and 
hid  himself. 

What  passed  between  the  dying  girl  and 
the  man  whom  she  loved  with  a  love 
deeper  than  he,  perhaps,  could  even  un¬ 
derstand,  need  not  be  set  down  here.  It 
is  hard  to  be  called  away  from  life  just 
when  life  has  acquired  a  meaning  it  never 
had  before,  and  when  all  the  forfeited 
future  seems  full  of  brightest  promise. 
It  is  hard  to  sink  powerlessly  into  that 
impenetrable  darkness,  that  profound  si¬ 
lence,  toward  which  those  loved  ones  who 
are  left  on  earth  must  stretch  out  their 
hands  in  vain.  And  though  in  some — as 
in  Jeanne  de  Mersac — faith  is  strong 
enough  to  rob  the  grave  of  its  victory,  yet 
there  is,  and  must  needs  be,  a  sting  in 
death  which  youth  could  hardly  bear  were 
it  not  for  sheer  physical  exhaustion. 
Barrington  has  never  spol^n  of  that  last 
scene  to  any  of  his  friends  ;  and  Barring¬ 
ton  is  a  man  who,  with  a  very  little  en¬ 
couragement— or -even  without  it — will 
speak  upon  most  subjects. 

When  he  came  out  of  Jeanne’s  room 
again  he  was  very  pale,  but  more  com¬ 
posed  than  Miss  Barrington  had  expected 
him  to  be. 

"  Is  it  all  over  ?’’  she  whispered. 

"  No,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  last  few  minutes. 
She  does  not  seem  to  know  me,  or  to  no¬ 
tice  anything  any  more.  I  think  she  has 
fallen  asleep." 

And  so  it  proved  to  be.  L6on  came 
back  after  a  time,  and  the  three  kept 
watch  while  the  daylight  waned,  and 
darkness  fell,  and  hour  aifter  hour  slipped* 
by  ;  but  Jeanne  slept  peacefully  on,  and 
never  spoke  or  opened  her  eyes  again. 

They  watch’d  her  breathing  thro’  the  night. 
Her  breathing  soft  and  low, 

At  in  her  breast  the  wave  of  life 
Kept  heaving  to  and  fro. 
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But  when  the  morn  came  dim  and  sad, 

And  chill  with  early  showers. 

Her  quiet  eyelids  closed — she  had 
Another  morn  than  ours. 

Chapter  XXXIX. 

CONCLUSION. 

Miss  Barrington  was  sitting  in  the 
nursery  of  a  country-house  the  other  day. 
The  children  had  all  run  out,  and  she  be¬ 
gan  to  turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  nu¬ 
merous  picture-books  which  lay  upon  the 
table.  A  volume  of  Hans  Andersen’s 
Fairy  Tales  had  found  its  way  among 
them,  and  the  old  lady,  opening  it  at  hap¬ 
hazard,  dipped  into  the  middle  of  “  The 
Ice  Maiden.”  She  glanced  over  a  few 
pages  of  the  story,  and  then  grew  inter¬ 
ested,  and  read  it  through  to  the  end, 
where  the  hero  sinks  beneath  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  on  the  eve 
of  his  marriage-day,  and  the  poor  little 
bride  is  left  weeping  on  the  island  on 
which,  but  a  few  minutes  before,  the 
happy  pair  had  been  telling  one  another 
that  earth  had  now  nothing  more  to  be- 
t  stow  upon  them.  “  Do  you  think  this  a 
sad  story?”  asks  the  author,  in  his 
t  quaint,  friendly  way,  at  the  conclusion. 
These  two  were  parted  at  the  moment 
#  when,  as  they  had  said,  earth  had  noth- 
^  ing  more  to  bestow  upon  them.  How 
would  it  have  been  with  them  if  their 
wishes  had  been  fulfilled,  and  they  had 
gone  back  to  their  home  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  as  man  and  wife  ?  The  night  be¬ 
fore  the  bride  had  had  a  prophetic  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question,  in  the  form  of  a 
dream,  which  consoled  her  somewhat  in 
the  midst  of  her  distress. 

Miss  Barrington  took  off  her  spectacles 
and  wiped  her  eyes,  into  which  the  tears 
had  risen  while  she  had  been  reading.  It 
was  some  years  since  she  had  turned  her 
back  sadly  upon  this  same  Lake  of  Gen¬ 
eva,  leaving  on  its  shores  the  body  of  one 
who  had  become  very  dear  to  her,  though 
;  their  friendship  had  been  but  short,  and 
I  who  had  been  snatched  away  not  less  sud- 
j  denly  than  the  young  chamois  hunter  in 
j  “  The  Ice  Maiden.”  Would  earth  have 
had  anything  more  to  bestow  upon  poor 
’  Jeanne  if  her  life  had  been  spared? 
|i  Miss  Barrington  wondered.  And  then 
!  she  shook  her  head,  sighed,  laid  down 
the  book,  and  went  to  the  open  window, 
whence  she  could  see  the  children  play¬ 
ing  in  the  garden,  and  the  sun  setting 
behind  the  Scotch  firs  in  the  park. 


“  Would  Harry  have  made  her  happy, 

I  wonder  ?”  murmured  the  old  lady,  vex¬ 
ing  herself  with  a  question  which  can 
never  be  of  the  slightest  importance 
again.  ”  He  was  frantic  with  grief  at 
first,  and  then,  for  more  than  a  year,  he 
went  about  looking  so  miserable  that  it 
made  one’s  heart  ache  to  see  him.  And 
now  he  is  married  to  that  dull,  devoted 
Helen,  and  has  got  three  children.  It 
all  sounds  very  heartless  and  horrible  ; 
but  of  course  it  is  not  so.  It  is  only  hu¬ 
man  nature  and  the  way  of  this  hard 
world,  which  I  am  three  parts  sick  of 
myselL  He  seems  happy  enough  ;  but 
I  think  he  would  have  been  happier  with 
her  ;  and  perhaps — perhaps  she  would 
have  been  happy  with  him.  But  I  don’t 
know.  One  never  can  tell.” 

Those  whose  judgment  of  Barrington’s 
character  has  been  formed  from  long  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  is  unprejudiced  by  any 
ties  of  relationship,  feel  less  uncertainty 
upon  this  point.  It  requires  no  very  pro¬ 
found  insight  into  human  nature  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  a  marriage  between  Barrington 
and  Jeanne  de  Mersac  must  very  soon 
have  ended  in  disappointment  and  loss 
of  illusions  for  one,  if  not  for  both  of 
them.  Barrington  himself  was  aware  of 
this,  and  was  in  a  great  measure  prepared 
for  it.  He  knew  that,  after  a  time,  he 
would  inevitably,  whether  he  willed  it  or 
not,  drift  away  from  his  wife,  fall  back 
among  old  associates  and  into  old  habits, 
and  occupy  himself  with  interests  and 
amusements  in  which  she  could  have  no 
share.  Life  cannot  be  one  long  honey¬ 
moon,  he  would  probably  have  said,  with 
a  sigh  over  the  impossibility  of  so  bliss¬ 
ful  an  arrangement,  and  so  would  have 
submitted  with  resignation  to  the  sway  of 
natural  and  social  laws.  Such,  no  doubt, 
is  the  common  lot.  But  Jeanne,  as  it 
happened,  was  an  exceptional  person  ; 
and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  friendship 
w'ould  ever  have  been  accepted  by  her  in 
lieu  of  love,  or  the  real  Barrington,  as  he 
would  have  gradually  become  revealed  to 
her,  in  the  place  of  the  wholly  imaginary 
person  to  whom  she  had  given  all  her 
heart.  And  perhaps — for  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  perfection  on  earth — her 
temper  would  have  become  soured  in  the  . 
long  run,  and  she  would  have  grown  mo¬ 
rose  and  silent,  and  vexed  her  husband  by 
appearing  at  breakfast  with  a  sad  face, 
which  thing  the  present  Mrs.  Barrington 
is  not  likely  ever  to  do. 
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Every  one  acknowledges  that  there  are  vieille  is  no  more  ;  L6on,  though  he  has 
many  worse  misfortunes  than  an  early  not  forgotten  his  sister,  has  ceased  to 
death  ;  but  the  sudden  removal  of  a  mourn  for  her,  having  a  wife  and  a  young 
young  and  beautiful  girl,  into  whose  family  to  occupy  his  thoughts  ;  and  Bar- 
hands  all  the  brightest  prizes  of  life  seem  rington,  when  he  thinks  of  her  at  all, 
to  be  on  the  point  of  falling,  naturally  ex-  thinks  of  her  rather  as  a  beautiful,  lost 
cites  more  pity  and  sympathy  than  the  vision,  than  as  one  who  might  have 
ordinary  run  of  human  sorrows  ;  and  passed  her  life  with  him  here,  and  whom 
when  the  same  post  brought  to  Algiers  he  may  yet  encounter  hereafter, 
the  news  of  Jeanne’s  engagement  to  Bar-  But  in  one  of  the  large  garrison  towns 
rington,  of  her  illness,  and  of  its  terrible  of  France  there  is  a  certain  Colonel  of 
swift  ending,  a  feeling  akin  to  conster-  Chasseurs-4-Cheval,  a  lean,  patient,  taci- 
nation  spread  among  the  ranks  of  all  who  turn  man,  much  beloved  in  his  regiment, 
had  known  her  there.  as  being  both  a  keen  soldier  and  a  good 

Poor  old  M.  de.  Fontvieille  took  to  his  friend  to  all  who  stand  in  need  of  help, 
bed  as  soon  as  the  intelligence  reached  and  looked  upon  with  awe  and  respect  by 
him,  declaring  that  he  had  now  nothing  his  officers  as  a  “  man  with  a  history,” 
left  to  live  for,  and  that  he  would  never  the  nature  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
leave  his  room  again.  But  as  he  was  not  of  many  a  bold  flight  of  fancy — a  man, 
ill,  and  as  he  got  very  hot  and  uncom-  too,  who,  as  the  famous  Vicomte  de 
fortable  lying  in  bed  dl  day,  he  had  to  Saint-Luc,  is  reported  to  have  made  all 
get  up  again  eventually,  and  go  about  as  Paris  open  its  eyes  in  bygone  days.  To 
usual.  He  died,  in  fact,  only  a  short  this  gray-headed  Colonel  Jeanne  de  Mer- 
time  since,  leaving  his  jewels  to  Linn’s  sac  is  in  nowise  dead,  nor  has  ever 
wife,  by  whom  they  are  worn,  to  the  died;  and  when  he  kneels,  as  he  does 
admiration  of  all  Algiers,  and  even  of  nearly  every  day,  in  the  cathedral 
Paris,  upon  occasion.  of  the  town  where  he  is  quartered — for 

And  so  the  memory  of  Jeanne  de  Mer-  he  is  a  most  devout  and  orthodox  Catho- 
sac,  and  of  her  untimely  fate,  has  well  lie — he  never  fails  to  ask  that  he  may 
nigh  faded  away.  How  long,  and  by  meet  her  once  more,  in  the  fulness  of 
how  many  people,  can  any  one  expect  to  time,  where  “  they  neither  marry  nor  are 
be  remembered  after  death  ?  Jeanne,  given  in  marriage,  but  are  as  the  angels 
during  her  lifetime,  had  had  but  few  of  God.” 
friends,  and  of  those  few  M.  de  Font-  the  end. 
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BY  AN  ENGLISHWOMAN. 

Mv  Dear  Friend  :  I  thought  so  much  ing  opposed  to  the  Divine  decree,  "  that 
had  been  written  and  rewritten  about  rvhich  is,  is  right."  Little  by  little 
Turks  and  Turkish  affairs  that  the  sub-  changes  have  ^en  forced  on  them,  but 
ject  had  grown  wearisome,  but  some  of  how  slowly  and  with  what  sacrifices  ! 
your  remarks  show  that  to  a  large  class  Swift,  English-built  steamers  now  run 
of  the  British  public  Constantinople  is  up  the  Bosphorus  ail  day  long.  Start- 
still  a  city  of  myster)',  and  the  Turk  a  ing  from  the  bridge  which  spans  the 
cruel  and  barbarous  potentate,  with  a  entrance  to  the  Golden  Horn,  and  links 
natural  sympathy  for  the  traditional  Galata  (the  commercial  quarter)  to  Stam- 
Bluebeard  !  boul  (the  true  Turkish  city),  they  touch 

In  many  respects  the  Turks  have  suf-  at  both  the  European  and  Asiatic  sides 
fered  little  change  from  the  time  of  their  of  the  channel,  affording  to  all  ranks 
entrance  into  Constantinople  till  now.  and  classes  the  opportunity  of  a  swift 
They  are  still  a  grave,  unimpulsive,  re-  and  cheap  locomotion.  In  these  steam- 
ligious,  jealous  race.  They  are  su-  ers  the  hinder  part  is  curtained  off  for 
preme  fatalists,  believing  in  the  omnipo-  the  sole  use  of  Turkish  women.  The 
tence  of  Allah,  and  opposing  in  princi-  latter  move  among  us  like  ghosts,  only 
pie  all  social  and  religious  reforms  as  be-  very  substantial  ones  ;  their  faces  are 
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veiled  by  the  indispensable  yashmak ; 
their  forms  are  all  clothed  with  the  same 
long,  ample,  formless  tunic.  These  are 
of  all  colors.  The  general  taste  is  for 
the  brightest  coloring,  orange,  scarlet, 
or  yellow  ;  but  the  harem  belles  of  haut 
ton  patronize  black  silk  alone,  and  by  a 
coquettish  display  of  tightly  buttoned 
boots,  and  the  thinnest  covering  over 
the  lower  half  of  their  faces,  we  know 
them  to  be  the  wives  and  dependents  of 
the  “  advanced  Turks,”  who  allow  their 
women  folk  as  much  liberty  as  they 
dare. 

These  river  boats  ply  up  and  down 
the  Bosphorus.  The  long  summer  days 
they  are  crowded  with  men  and  women 
of  all  nations,  in  all  imaginary  cos¬ 
tumes  ;  and  in  the  winter  they  carry 
business  people  to  and  from  the  city, 
stopping  at  nearly  all  the  villages  en 
route.  It  takes  nearly  two  hours  to 
reach  the  upper  end  of  the  Bosphorus, 
a  distance  of  about  twelve  miles.  The 
scenery  is  lovely  and  unique  ;  the  Sul¬ 
tan’s  summer  palaces,  built  of  white  and 
costly  marble,  rise  up  from  the  water’s 
edge  ;  these  are  succeeded  by  some  of 
the  handsomest  konaks  of  the  viziers, 
and  other  notable  Turks  ;  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  gardens,  crowded  with  tall  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs,  rise  up  in  long 
hills  at  the  back  of  these  palaces.  Then 
again  our  embassies  have  chosen  this 
spot  for  their  summer  residences.  Ele¬ 
gant  dispatch  boats,  and  the  Sultan’s 
not-to-be-despised  small  iron-clad  fleet, 
sit  in  state  upon  the  deep  and  limpid 
waters  not  fifty  yards  from  the  shore. 
Gay  caiques  flash  hither  and  thither  in 
the  golden  light.  Imposing  mosques 
reflect  their  tapering  minarets  in  the 
clear  waters  ;  Turkish  villages,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  European  houses,  nestle 
in  the  sheltered  valleys,  while  thickly 
grown  woods  crown  the  summits  of  the 
hills,  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief 
against  a  blue  and  amber  sky.  *An  en¬ 
chanting  scene,  but  how  much  of  human 
infirmity  and  misery  does  it  hide  ! 

Behind  the  latticed  shutters  of  those 
marble  palaces  what  tears  are  shed  ! 
What  crimes  and  tragedies  mark  the 
histories  of  the  hundreds  of  beings 
therein  interred  !  We  know  absolutely 
nothing  of  their  lives  or  deaths.  The 
Sultan's  wives  are  never  seen.  His  fa¬ 
vorites  never  quit  the  harem  or  the  high- 


walled  garden  which  surrounds  it. 
Some  of  their  social  customs  are  most 
revolting.  It  is  considered  an  honor  to 
receive  at  the  Sultan’s  hand  (for  a  wife) 
one  of  his  cast-off  favorites,  and  no  one 
dare  refuse. 

The  intrigues  of  the  palace  are  a  scan¬ 
dal,  even  in  Turkey  ;  it  is  the  favorite 
of  the  hour  who  governs  the  most  des¬ 
potic  ruler  of  men. 

Great  changes  have  metamorphosed 
”  beautiful  Stamboul.”  Repeated  and 
extensive  fires  have  destroyed  the  older 
and  more  picturesque  dwellings.  I  have 
been  told  that  thirty  years  ago  Stam¬ 
boul  (in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun) 
shone  like  a  city  begemmed  with  rubies 
and  set  in  gold.  This  effect  was  caused 
by  the  numerous  golden  cupolas  to  the 
marble  mosques,  and  the  bright  red  and 
yellow  colors  of  the  wood  of  which  the 
houses  were  uniformly  built.  To  each 
of  these  was  attached  a  garden,  full  of 
tall,  leafy  trees.  The  effect  of  these 
vivid  colors  thrown  up  against  a  pure 
eastern  sky,  and  reflected  in  the  waters 
of  the  Marmora,  was  magical  indeed. 
The  golden  balls  blazed  like  miniature 
suns,  the  marble  kiosks  and  magnificent 
mosques  gleamed  whiter  than  alabaster 
through  the  dark  cypresses,  while  the 
grand  city  lay  bathed  in  a  flood  of  sun¬ 
set  glory. 

But  at  this  hour,  though  the  mosques 
and  the  tapering  minarets  still  stand, 
the  golden  balls  are  no  longer  to  be 
seen,  the  marble  columns  have  grown 
somewhat  gray,  the  tall  trees  are  few  and 
far  between,  the  quaint  red  and  yellow 
houses  have  long  been  burned,  and 
more  than  half  the  dwellings  are  built  of 
convenient  stone  and  mortar. 

As  among  most  half-educated  people, 
external  reforms  are  the  first  adopted  in 
Turkey.  Corruption  in  every  form 
abounds,  bribery  is  the  only  means  of 
advance  to  any  post  or  in  any  office. 
The  most  ill-chosen  people  and  the 
most  ignorant  fill  the  “high  places” 
here.  The  surest  and  easiest  road  to 
wealth  is  by  usury  and  ”  espionage” 
Money  is  lent  privately  at  enormous  in¬ 
terest,  and  without  a  suitable  present 
you  dare  hardly  ask  help  in  any  matter 
— even  from  a  friend. 

The  “  advanced  Turks,”  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  do  not  say  much  for 
the  improvement  of  the  nation.  The 
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advancement  is  only  externally,  for  with 
a  pleasanter  manner,  a  neater  style  of 
dress,  and  fluent  conversation  (in 
French),  the  advanced  Turk  has  also 
adopted  the  vices,  extravagances,  and 
follies  of  the  immoral  European. 

Some  have  imbibed  a  passion  for 
play,  and  have  ruined  themselves  and 
families  in  a  single  night.  Others  fall 
willing  victims  to  the  well-practised  arts 
of  women,  who  avowedly  make  their  for¬ 
tunes  at  their  expense,  and  who  hardly 
allow  their  features  to  ^  seen  without  a 
fitting  and  costly  offering,  increasing  in 
value  for  every  successive  favor.  Such 
is  the  ordeal  the  young  Turk  has  to  pass 
before  he  can  prove  himself  of  worth. 
He  has  more  to  unlearn  than  to  learn  : 
time  will  show  whether  he  will  outlive 
the  almost  universal  ruin  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  every  noble  sentiment  in  this 
corrupt  city.  No  radical  reformation 
has  begun.  There  are  no  solitary  exam¬ 
ples  of  continuous  effort  lightening  the 
gloom.  Christianity  is  mocked  at  by  the 
educated  Mussulman  ;  you  may  destroy 
his  faith  in  the  religion  of  his  sires,  but 
he  will  never  sincerely  adopt  yours  !  In 
an  argument  on  this  subject,  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  the  Turk  will  put  you 
to  silence.  He  will  tell  you  you  know 
nothing  of  God — God  is  God ;  and  he 
will  shake  his  head  at  any  clearer  defini¬ 
tion.  You  will  find  he  gives  to  Provi¬ 
dence  unceasing  control  of  affairs,  and 
that  these  decrees  are  unalterable.  Kis¬ 
met  (it  is  written)  is  to  the  Turk  the  Al¬ 
pha  and  Omega  of  life  ;  nothing  can  be 
attempted  against  that  Almighty  fiat. 
Preach  to  him  the  gospel,  and  he  will 
adroitly  ask  you,  “  Why  are  you  so  rich, 
if  Jesus  Christ  was  poor  ?  Why  do  you 
do  exactly  the  contrary  to  what  He 
taught  ?”  He  himself  will  tell  you  that 
he  prays  devoutly  at  the  stated  times 
prescribed  by  the  Prophet  ;  he  drinks 
nowine  ;  he  takes  but  a  limited  number  of 
wives  ;  during  the  sacred  fasts  he  eats 
nothing  from  sunrise  to  sunset  (and  this 
for  forty  days) ;  he  is  studiously  clean 
in  his  person  ;  till  the  European  taught 
him  he  did  not  cheat,  or  lie,  or  steal. 
And  this  is  all  true,  and  you  will  be 
made  to  feel  that  his  religion  (though  on 
a  lower  plane)  is  the  religion  of  the  na¬ 
tion^  and  is  practicable  and  practised  ; 
while  yours,  though  a  flawless  code  of 
morality,  exists  on  pa])er  alone,  and  stirs 


not  the  heart  of  the  mighty  multitude 
bearing  the  name  of  Christ  ! 

We  may  consider  the  advanced  Turk 
in  a  transition  state.  Some  of  his  social 
habits  have  changed  for  the  better  ;  his 
manner  toward  Christians  is  more  cor¬ 
dial — he  does  not  regard  them  as 

dugs  is  willing  to  admit  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  their  laws,  is  anxious  to  profit 
by  their  mechanical  skill  and  industry  ; 
but  the  Oriental  habit  of  procrastina¬ 
tion,  and  “  thinking  over”  a  matter  till 
it  is  forgotten,  are  the  real  stumbling- 
blocks  in  his  road. 

Turkish  houses  are  furnished  with 
large  divans,  upon  which  the  master  of 
the  house  curls  himself  up  smoking  his 
nargileh  (kind  of  pipe),  receiving  his 
friends  or  visitors  without  moving  from 
his  place,  merely  giving  a  kind  of  sa¬ 
laam,  and  motioning  his  friend  to  take 
his  seat  beside  him.  Here  they  will  sit 
and  converse  for  hours,  refreshing  them¬ 
selves  from  time  to  time  with  tiny  cups 
of  black  coffee.  Turkish  houses  boast 
of  no  beds,  nor  do  they  possess  wash- 
stands  nor  sometimes  even  chairs. 

A  Swiss  friend  of  mine  (a  governess 
in  the  harem  of,  perhaps,  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  young  Turk  of  whom  I  have 
heard)  begged  over  and  over  again  for  a 
washhand  basin  of  ordinary  dimensions. 
She  was  expected  to  repair  to  the  ele¬ 
gantly  built  bath-room  and  pe.'form  her 
ablutions  in  the  presence  of  the  slaves 
and  harem  women,  who,  I  may  remark, 
have  not  the  commonest  sense  of  propri¬ 
ety,  or  the  least  vestige  of  the  delicacy  of 
their  sex.  The  basin  was  promised  more 
than  ten  or  twenty  times.  My  friend 
remained  nearly  a  year  in  the  pacha's 
harem,  but  it  never  arrived  !  There  is 
one  subject  (a  dark  and  gloomy  one  in¬ 
deed)  which  shows  the  Turk  under  a 
new  aspect  as  master — or  slave.  I  al¬ 
lude  to  the  lot  of  the  unhappy  and 
ignorant  Turkish  woman.  But  I  think 
that,  in  justice,  she  demands  a  separate 
letter  devoted  to  her  cause,  so  I  will 
conclude  this  by  giving  you  an  authentic 
peep  into  the  morals  of  the  harem. 
Mahmoud  Pacha  (to  whose  young  wife 
my  above-mentioned  friend  became  gov¬ 
erness  and  companion)  was  sent  very 
early  in  life  to  Paris.  Receiving  there 
a  liberal  education,  he  formed  ideas  and 
opinions  uncongenial  to  his  countrymen. 
Among  them  was  his  desire  for  only  one 
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wife,  and  his  determination  to  contract 
a  marriage  of  love.  A  difficult  matter 
this  for  a  Turk,  who  is  not  allowed  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  any  eligible 
young  ladies  before  marriage  !  How¬ 
ever,  Mahmoud  accomplished  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  a  way  we  might  hesitate  to  ap¬ 
prove  of.  He  bought  a  very  interesting 
and  ‘youthful  Circassian  slave  ;  after  a 
year  of  quiet  domestic  happiness,  find¬ 
ing  her  of  a  loving  and  teachable  char¬ 
acter,  he  determined  to  marry  her.  She 
soon  after  gave  birth  to  a  child,  and  her 
rights  to  be  considered  his  first,  and,  as 
he  declared,  his  onl|r  wife;  were  unques¬ 
tionable. 

It  was  soon  after  the  birth  of  her 
child  that  Mahmoud  Pacha  engaged  my 
Swiss  friend  as  his  wife’s  companion 
and  instructress,  for,  though  most  amia¬ 
ble,  the  gentle  Circassian  was  wholly  ig¬ 
norant  of  even  the  commonest  French 
phrases.  In  a  few  months  the  young 
mother’s  health  appeared  to  decline  ; 
the  best  doctors  were  consulted  ;  they 
feared  consumption ;  every  art  that 
wealth  and  tenderness  could  bestow  was 
tried,  and  for  a  time  the  foe  was  kept  at 
bay. 

Summer  weather  came  ;  the  young 
wife’s  health  seemed  thoroughly  re-es¬ 
tablished  ;  the  happiness  of  the  young 
couple  was  no-w  complete,  when  a 
thunderbolt,  launched  by  the  paternal 
hand  of  the  Sultan  himself,  destroyed  it 
completely, and  forever.  Mahmoud  Pacha 
was  wealthy,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth  ; 
he  was  nearly  related  to  the  Sultan  Ab¬ 
dul  Aziz,  and  the  latter  proposed  con- 
fering  upon  him  the  highest  honor  and 
favor — namely,  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughters  in  marriage.  Useless  to  de¬ 
clare  he  was  already  married,  or  that 
a  second  wife  was  in  his  eyes  de 
trop  ;  in  such  circumstances  to  hear  was 
to  obey.  Etiquette  demanded  the  deg¬ 
radation  of  the  Circassian  slave,  her 
removal  from  the  handsome  residence 
of  Mahmoud,  and  the  installation  of  the 
princess  of  the  palace  into  the  mystical 
chamber  of  her  predecessor.  Mahmoud 
tried  the  only  resistance  in  his  power, 
and  took  a  sudden  journey  to  Paris, 
where  he  sojourned  many  months,  hop¬ 


ing  the  hated  alliance  might  be  forgot¬ 
ten,  or  some  accident  might  come  to  his 
aid.  Futile  hope  !  he  was  summarily 
recalled,  and  some  honorary  post  assign¬ 
ed  him.  Everything  was  arranged  in  a 
generous  and  becoming  manner :  his 
coldness  was  overlooked  ;  his  bride  was 
richly  dowered  ;  and  Mahmoud,  like 
many  a  wiser  and  better  man,  submitted 
to  the  inevitable  "kismet.” 

The  last  time  my  Swiss  friend  visited 
his  palace,  she  learned  that  the  Circas¬ 
sian  lived  in  retirement,  not  far  from 
the  dwelling  of  her  happier  rival.  • 

Unknown  to  his  wife,  Mahmoud  con¬ 
tinued  to  visit  her  in  secret,  though  at 
rare  intervals  and  with  great  precaution. 
Upon  seeing  her  my  friend  was  shocked 
at  the  ravages  that  grief  and  disease  had 
already  made  upon  her  person.  The 
hectic  flush  and  dreaded  cough  had  re¬ 
turned.  Unconscious  or  careless  of  her 
danger,  she  was  daily  wasting  away,  but 
would  hear  of  no  remedies.  Not  a  com¬ 
plaint  as  to  her  position  ever  passed  her 
lips,  and  she  spoke  of  "  the  Pacha”  as 
one  to  whom  she  owed  everything,  and 
to  whom  everything  was  due.  It  would 
be  well  if  I  could  conclude  this  touch¬ 
ing  story  with  some  account  of  her  last 
days,  but  as  I  am  writing  truth,  and 
truth  alone,  I  unwillingly  admit  that  I 
am  unable  to  give  any  further  clue  to 
her  fate.  The  konak  she  once  inhabited 
is  at  this  moment  deserted.  Mahmoud 
spends  most  of  his  time  at  Paris.  His 
palace  is  well  appointed,  numerous  ser¬ 
vants  and  slaves  give  it  an  air  of  gran¬ 
deur  it  did  not  once  possess.  My  dear 
Swiss  friend  was  attacked  by  virulent 
small-]x)x  during  the  fatal  winter  of 
1877,  and  died  in  the  German  hospital 
at  Pera,  before  her  friends  were  even 
aware  of  her  illness.  She  was  a  widow, 
and  left  two  orphan  boys  to  be  brought 
up  by  friends  in  Switzerland.  She  rests 
under  a  bare  mound  of  earth  in  our  Pro¬ 
testant  cemetery,  with  a  rough  piece  of 
wood  on  which  is  painted  a  number  to 
mark  the  spot. 

Such  are  some  of  the  sad  histories,  the 
terrible  matter-of-fact  dramas,  daily  oc¬ 
curring  here  ! — Temple  Bar. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  A  ROOT  CROP.  , 


BY  CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 

Underneath  their  eider-robe 
Russet  swede  and  golden  globe, 

Feathered  carrot,  burrowing  deep. 

Steadfast  wait  in  charmed  sleep  ; 

Treasure-houses  wherein  lie, 

Locked  by  angels’  alchemy. 

Milk  and  hair,  and  blood,  and  bone. 

Children  of  the  barren  stone  ; 

Children  of  the  flaming  Air, 

'  With  his  blue  eye  keen  and  bare,  ^ 

Spirit-peopled,  smiling  down 

On  frozen  field  and  toiling  town —  , 

Boiling  town  that  will  not  heed 

God  His  voice  for  rage  and  greed  ; 

Frozen  fields  that  surpliced  lie. 

Gazing  patient  at  the  sky  ;  # 

Like  some  marble  carven  nun. 

With  folded  hands  when  work  is  done. 

Who  mute  upon  her  tomb  doth  pray. 

Till  the  resurrection  day. 

Noy.  25,  1845.  — Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Anthony  Trollope,  the  subject  of 
our  portrait  this  month,  was  bom  in  1815, 
and  is  now,  therefore,  in  his  sixty-fifth 
year.  His  mother  was  the  author  of  that 
book  on  the  United  States  which  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  sensation  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  memory  of  which 
is  even  yet  a  sensitive  spot  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consciousness.  His  father  was  a 
London  barrister  of  respectable  but  not 
eminent  talent ;  and  his  elder  brother, 
Thomas  Adolphus  Trollope,  has  been  al¬ 
most  as  prolific  a  novelist  as  himself. 

The  young  Anthony  was  educated  at 
the  great  public  schools  of  Worcester  and 
Harrow,  but  did  not  graduate  at  either 
of  the  universities.  When  only  nineteen 
years  of  age  he  entered  the  British  civil 
service,  and  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship 
in  the  General  Post  Office,  in  which  de¬ 
partment  he  remained,  being  gradually 
promoted  to  the  higher  grades  of  clerk¬ 
ships,  until  in  1867  he  resigned  his  po¬ 
sition  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
literature  ;  though  shortly  afterward,  in 
1869,  he  tried  to  secure  a  seat  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  Liberal  candidate  for  one  of  the 


provincial  constituencies,  but  was  not 
successful. 

In  connection  with  his  official  duties 
as  surveyor  of  the  General  Post-Office, 
Mr.  Trollope  spent  part  of  his  early  man¬ 
hood  in  Ireland,  and  he  began  his  liter¬ 
ary  career  with  two  Irish  novels,  ‘  ‘  The 
Macdermotts  of  Ballydoran”  (1847) 
and"  The  Kellys  and  O’Kellys"  (1848). 
“  La  Vendee,"  an  historical  romance, 
followed  in  1850.  These  early  stories 
failed  to  achieve  a  wide  reputation  ;  but 
in  his  next  works,  "  The  Warden”  (1855) 
and  “  Barchester  Towers”  (1857),  he 
struck  his  peculiar  vein  of  clerii^  life 
and  middle-class  manners,  and,  steadily 
growing  in  reputation,  has  since  become 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  modern  Eng¬ 
lish  novelists,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most 
prolific.  "  The  Three  Clerks”  appeared 
in  the  same  year  as  “  Barchester  Towers” 
(1847),  and  from  that  time  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  his  productions  have  very  nearly 
averaged  a  novel  every  year.  Doctor 
Thome”  appeared  in  1858,  "  The  Ber¬ 
trams”  in  1859,  “  Castle  Richmond”  in 
i860,  “  Framley  Parsonage,”  which  was 
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written  for  the  opening  volume  of  the  “  Hunting  Sketches”  (1864),  "  Travel- 
Cornhill  Magazine,  in  1861,  ”  Tales  of  ling  Sketches”  (1866),  “  Clergymen  of 
All  Countries”  (ist  series  1861,  2d  series  the  Church  of  England”  (1866),  and  a 
1863),  ”  Orley  Farm”  and  “  The  Strug-  monograph  on  Thackeray  contributed  to 
gles  of  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson”  in  the  series  of  ”  English  Men  of  Letters” 
1862,  “Rachel  Ray”  in  1863,  “The  (1879).  For  some  time  he  was  editor  of 
Small  House  at  Allington”  and  “  The  the  St.  PauV s  Magazine,  in  which  and 
Belton  Estate”  in  1864,  "  Can  You  For-  in  other  periodicals  many  of  his  stories 
give  Her?”  and  “  Miss  Mackenzie”  in  originally  appeared  as  serials. 

1865,  “  The  Claverin^s,”  “  The  Last  As  would  naturally  be  inferred  from 
Chronicle  of  Barset,  ’  and  “  Lotta  the  amount  of  his  production,  Mr.  Trol- 
Schmidt  and  Other  Stories”  in  1867,  lope  is  a  very  systematic  and  methodical 
“  Phineas  Finp,  the  Irish  Member”  and  worker.  It  is  said  that  a  given  quantity 
“  He  Knew  He  was  Right”  in  1869,  “Sir  of  “  copy”  has  to  be  prepared  each  day, 
Harry  Hotspur  of  Humblethwaite”  and  and  while  he  seldom  exceeds  this  daily 
“  The  Vicar  of  Bullhampton”  in  1870,  allowance,  he  rarely  or  never,  whether  at 
“  Ralph  the  Heir”  in  1871,  “  The  home  or  travelling,  allows  himself  to  be 
Golden  Lion  of  Granp^re”  in  1872,  deterred  from  accomplishing  it.  Mr. 
“  Phineas  Redux”  in  1873,  “  The  Way  Trollope  himself  has  assured  the  world 
We  Live  Now”  and  “  Lady  Anna”  in  that  this  is  his  method  of  work,  and 
1874,  “The  Prime  Minister”  in  1875,  something  like  it  might  be  inferred  from 
“  The  American  Senator”  in  1876,  the  character  of  the  work  itself.  With 
“  The  Eustace  Diamonds”  in  1877,  and  all  its  ease  and  facility,  there  is  a  pe- 
since  then,  in  rapid  succession,  “  Harry  culiar  lack  of  spontaneity  about  it ;  and 
Heathcote  of  Gangoil,  a  Tale  of  Aus-  in  reading  one  of  the  stories — one  of  the 
tralian  Bush-Life,”  “  Is  He  Popenjoy  ?”  later  ones  particularly — one  feek  that  the 
“  John  Caldigate,”  and  “  An  Eye  for  an  author  might  amble  along  at  the  same 
Eye.”  pace  forever.  At  the  same  time,  it  can- 

Mr.  Trollope,  during  his  connection  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Trollope  has 
with  the  British  Post-Office  Department,  drawn  the  most  accurate  and  realistic 
was  frequently  sent  abroad  to  establish  pictures  of  contemporary  life  and  man- 
postal  conventions  with  other  countries,  ners  in  England  that  have  ever  been 
He  has  visited  the  United  States  several  painted  of  any  place  or  period.  As  Mr. 
times,  the  West  Indies,  and  Australia  in  Higginson  truly  says  :  “  You  may  read 
1871,  and  again  in  1875.  The  result  of  everything  ever  written  about  the  Es- 
his  visit  to  the  West  Indies  was  a  volume  tablished  Church,  and  yet,  after  all,  if 
on  “  The  West  Indies  and  the  Spanish  you  wish  to  know  what  a  bishop  or  cu- 
Main”  (1859)  ;  after  his  first  visit  to  the  rate  really  is,  you  must  go  to  Trollope’s 
United  States  he  published  “  North  novels.”  And  the  same  remark  would 
America”  (1862)  as  a  sort  of  atonement  apply  to  many  other  types  of  character, 
for  his  mother’s  ill-natured  strictures,  as  well  as  to  bishops  and  curates.  The 
and  a  stout  volume  on  “  Australia  and  defect  of  the  portraitures  is  that  they  are 
New  Zealand”  was  published  in  1873.  too  realistic  ;  they  are  the  work  of  a 
Besides  his  nqvels  and^  the  works  just  photographer  rather  than  of  an  artist, 
mentioned,  Mr.  Trollope  has  written 
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Captain  Fxacasse.  From  the  French  of 
Th6ophile  Gautier.  By  M.  M.  Ripley.  With 
Illustrations  by  Gustave  Dor6.  Leisure 
Hour  Series.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  6*  Co. 

Captain  Fracasse.  By  Thtophile  Gautier. 
Translated  by  Ellen  Murray  Beam.  New 
Y ork  :  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

Gautier's  "Le  Capitaine  Fracasse”is  un¬ 


doubtedly  entitled  to  rank  among  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  modern  French  fiction  ;  indeed,  so 
competent  ar  critic  as  Mr.  Henry  James,  Jr., 
declares  that  in  his  opinion  it  ranks  with  the 
first  works  of  the  imagination  produced  in 
our  day.  In  it  the  author  has  achieved  the 
rare  feat  of  producing  an  historical  novel 
which  not  only  possesses  the  "  local  color” 
of  the  place  and  period  which  it  aims  to  de- 
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pict,  but  which  also  has  a  genuine  human 
interest  and  reality.  Some  of  the  character- 
studies  are  so  individual  and  life-like  that 
they  would  be  interesting  even  if  dissociated 
from  their  surroundings ;  and  yet  so  appro¬ 
priate  are  these  surroundings,  and  so  natural 
the  background,  that  one  feels  that  a  beautiful 
picture  would  be  spoiled  if  any  change  were 
made  in  the  relations  of  either  the  characters 
or  the  accessories. 

The  novel  describes  the  adventures  of  a 
company  of  strolling  players  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII. — their  vicissitudes  of  fortune  and 
misfortune,  their  experiences,  collective  and 
individual,  their  loves  and  flirtations,*  their 
swift  alternations  of  misery  and  gayety,  hun¬ 
ger  and  prosperity,  tragedy,  comedy  and 
farce  ;  closing  with  that  genial  distribution  of 
comfort  and  happiness  all  around  which  is  so 
grateful  to  the  heart  of  the  novel-reader. 
There  is  no  deep  probing  about  the  roots  of 
consciousness — there  is,  in  fact,  quite  a  nota¬ 
ble  absence  of  that  “  psychological  analysis  ” 
which  the  later  school  of  novelists  pride  them¬ 
selves  upon.  The  “  glorious  g  >d  of  day  ” 
rises  in  the  heavens  precisely  as  though  Mr. 
Micawber  had  never  laughed  him  into  obscu¬ 
rity ;  the%allant  Captain  Fracasse  trembles 
and  blushes,  and  is  abashed  before  his  adored 
Isabelle  as  if  the  cynical  gar9on  of  the  boule¬ 
vards  had  never  thrust  his  brazen  visage  into 
the  face  of  the  “  gentler  sex  and  the  good 
p^ple  and  the  villains  are  as  sharply  con¬ 
trasted  with  each  other  as  though  the  distinc¬ 
tions  between  right  and  wrong  had  never  been 
confused  or  tampered  with.  It  is  as  frankly 
objective  and  picturesque  a  narrative  as  “  The 
Count  of  Monte  Cristo but  vastly  more 
artistic  and  life-like,  more  human  and  hu¬ 
mane.  In  the  variety  and  opulence  of  his  pic¬ 
turesque  effects,  no  writer  has  ever  equalled 
Gautier,  and  in  “Le  Capitaine  Fracasse”  he 
has  surpassed  all  his  other  achievements  in  this 
line — a  populous  and  splendid  panorama  is 
continuously  passing  before  the  reader’s  eyes. 
The  story  is  not  one  to  be  resorted  to  for  the 
aid  it  may  render  to  those  who  like  to  grope 
amid  the  hidden  mazes  of  character  and  con¬ 
duct  :  it  keeps  to  the  broad  highway  of  life, 
and  is  to  be  read  purely  and  simply  for  en¬ 
joyment. 

One  ingredient  in  that  “local  color”  to 
which  we  have  referred  has  evidently  proved 
too  much  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  modesty  of 
Miss  Ripley,  the  translator  of  the  Leisure 
Hour  edition  of  the  novel.  Thl“  playhouse 
manners  and  morals,”  of  which  Mr.  James 
speaks,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
playhouse  in  the  good  old  days  of  Louis  XIII. ; 
and  the  general  license  of  speech  and  con¬ 
duct  formed  altogether  too  “  picturesque  ”  a 
feature  of  the  time  to  be  overlooked  or  sub¬ 


ordinated  by  a  writer  like  Gautier,  whose 
creed  in  such  matters  would  easily  have  con¬ 
formed  to  the  celebrated  formula  of  "art  for 
art’s  sake.”  Many  of  the  episodes  and  pas¬ 
sages  introduced  into  “Le  Capitaine  Fra¬ 
casse”  are  of  a  kind  which  it  would  be  pecu¬ 
liarly  difficult  to  translate  literally,  partly  be¬ 
cause  our  English  speech  is  too  downright 
and  straightforward  for  those  nuances  and  dis¬ 
guises  and  suggestive  vaguenesses  which 
slide  so  glibly  and  innocently  into  French. 
Miss  Ripley  has  solved  the  difficulty  by  sim¬ 
ply  omitting  the  dubious  passages  ;  and  while 
Mrs.  Beam  has  been  less  squeamish  in  this 
particular,  she  also  has  discreetly  lowered 
the  curtain  upon  certain  scenes  in  the  little 
drama. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  of  these  versions 
is  in  any  proper  sense  a  translation  of  “  Le 
Capitaine  Fracasse;”  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  base  a  final  opinion  of  Gautier’s  master¬ 
piece  upon  either  or  both  of  them.  Not  only 
have  Miss  Ripley  and  Mrs.  Beam  eliminated 
or  blurred  certain  features  which  were  objec¬ 
tionable  on  the  grounds  we  have  named,  but 
they  have  also  freely  abridged  those  descrip¬ 
tive  passages  which  the  author  relied  upon 
for  giving  background  and  tone  and  pictu¬ 
resqueness  to  his  story.  The  treatment  to 
which  they  have  subjected  the  work,  indeed, 
raises  at  once  the  question  as  to  the  duties 
and  functions  of  a  translator  ;  but  this  is  too 
large  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  here,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  warning  the 
reader  of  either  of  them  that  he  is  not  look¬ 
ing  at  the  picture  which  Gautier  painted,  or 
even  at  a  fair  copy  of  the  original,  but  at  that 
literary  hybrid  sometimes  called  euphemisti¬ 
cally  an  “adaptation.” 

Certain  Dangerous  Tendencies  in  Ameri¬ 
can  Life,  and  Other  Papers.  Boston  : 

Houghton,  Osgood  6*  Co. 

If,  as^Carlyle  says,  there  are  books  which  are 
not  books  merely,  but  deeds,  then  the  volume 
above  named  is  entitled  to  take  rank  among 
them  ;  or  if  it  faijs,  only  fails  because  the 
mode  of  address  adopted  by  the  author  is  too 
disjointed  and  unsystematic  to  secure  its  full 
force  and  effect  for  what  he  has  to  say.  The 
book  is  composed  of  a  series  of  papers  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  during  the 
past  year  or  two  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  be¬ 
ginning  with  the  remarkable  one  on  “  Certain 
Dangerous  Tendencies  in  American  Life  ;” 
and  though  they  excited  much  comment  and 
discussion  at  the  time  of  their  original  appear¬ 
ance,  it  is  only  when  they  are  read  together,  so 
that  their  cumulative  effect  is  obtained,  that 
their  full  value  and  importance  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  appreciated.  A  certain  identity  of  aim 
and  subject  pervades  them  all  ;  the  first  article 
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being  a  sort  of  thesis  or  summary,  for  which 
the  other  articles  furnish  the  illustrative  or 
confirmatory  evidence. 

The  topics  which  the  author  discusses  are 
of  the  most  vital  interest  and  importance  to 
every  thinking  or  serious-minded  person, — 
interesting  not  merely  from  the  littrary  point 
of  view — though  their  literary  merit  is  very 
great — but  because  the  right  solution  of  the 
problems  with  which  they  deal  involves  the 
very  existence  of  the  social  fabric.  Innumer¬ 
able  signs  of  the  times,  not  only  here  but  in 
every  European  country,  show  that  there  is  a 
great  and  increasing  fermentation  and  restless¬ 
ness  among  what  are  called  the  “  lower 
classes,”  which,  according  as  it  is  wisely  or 
unwisely  'ealt  with,  will  result  in  readjust¬ 
ment  or  in  revolution,  but  which  in  either  case 
involves  a  breaking  loose  from  the  old  social 
order  which  has  existed  since  the  overthrow 
of  feudalism.  TRe  causes,  the  reasons,  and 
the  meaning  of  this  restlessness,  and  the  best 
way  to  deal  with  it,  are  what  the  author  ex¬ 
plains  rather  than  discusses — and  explains  in 
such  a  way  that  even  the  dullest  can  hardly 
fail  to  comprehend. 

The  author's  view-point  is  eminently  favor¬ 
able  for  a  survey  of  such  questions.  Without 
being  a  blind  adherent  of  the  theory  that 
“  whatever  is  is  right,”  he  is  acutely  conscious 
that  civilized  society,  in  spite  of  its  defects,  is 
the  toilsome  fruit  of  the  accumulated  efforts  of 
countless  generations  of  men  ;  without  being 
a  fanatical  advocate  of  the  “claims  of  capital,” 
he  does  not  refuse  to  recognize  that  capital  is 
and  must  be  the  corner-stone  of  any  civiliza¬ 
tion  based  upon  industrial  achievement ;  and 
without  being  infected  by  the  popular  dema¬ 
gogy  about  the  “  rights  of  labor,”  he  is  pain¬ 
fully  aware  of  the  disadvantages  which  the 
poor  have  to  contend  against  in  the  “  struggle 
for  existence.”  Being  firmly  convinced  that 
half  the  difficulties  and  nearly  all  the  animos¬ 
ities  between  the  different  orders  of  society 
come  from  a  misunderstanding  of  each  other's 
position  rather  than  from  any  inherent  opposi¬ 
tion  of  interests,  he  endeavors  to  interpret  the 
rich  to  the  poor  and  the  poor  to  the  rich, — to 
interpret  in  such  a  way  that  each  shall  not  only 
understand  but  shall  sympalkize  with  the  other. 
Yet  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  from  this 
that  the  author  is  one  of  the  common  types  of 
sentimental  humanitarians.  He  has  taken  the 
pains  to  get  at  and  verify  facts,  and  he  knows 
that  the  effect  of  a  temperate,  unvarnished 
statement  of  the  facts  thus  acquired  must  be 
such  that  no  embroidery  of  sentiment  or  rhet¬ 
oric  will  be  required. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  are  talking  about 
the  book  rather  than  dealing  directly  with  its 
contents  ;  but  it  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  a  book 
which  must  be  read  in  order  to  be  appreciated; 


no  mere  enumeration  of  subjects  or  descrip¬ 
tion  of  method  would  suffice  to  convey  an  idea 
of  its  peculiar  quality  and  significance.  The 
articles  on  “  The  Nationals”  and  on“  Sincere 
Demagogy"  will  throw  light  upon  those  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  hour  with  which  statesmen  must 
deal  in  the  cabinet  and  voters  at  the  poll ;  but 
such  articles  as  those  on  “  Three  Typical 
Workingmen,"  “Workingmen's  Wives,” 
“The  Career  of  a  Capitalist,"  and  “  A  Study 
of  a  New  England  Factory  Town,”  will  lodge 
in  the  reader’s  mind  an  order  of  facts  and  con¬ 
siderations  which  will  remain  there  perma¬ 
nently,  unless  he  be  hopelessly  shallow  and 
frivolous. 

Sister  Dora.  A  Biography.  By  Margaret 

Lonsdale.  From  the  Sixth  London  Edi¬ 
tion.  Boston  :  Roberts  Bros. 

This  also  is  a  book  which  will  introduce 
into  the  reader's  consciousness  a  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  actual  debasement  and  possible 
nobility  of  human  nature.  It  records  the  life 
of  a  woman,  who,  in  the  most  literal  sense,  put 
aside  the  “  pomps  and  vanities”  of  the  world 
and  “w.ent  about  doing  good”  —  coming 
nearer,  perhaps,  to  the  complete  fulfillment  of 
the  Christian  ideal  of  human  conduct  than  any 
one  else  who  has  lived  in  this  age  of  ours,  of 
which  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  self-abnega¬ 
tion  is  among  its  more  conspicuous  virtues. 

Dorothy  Pattison,  who  became  “  Sister 
Dora”  on  joining  the  secular  Sisterhood  of 
the  Good  Samaritans,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was 
reared  in  an  atmosphere  of  refinement  and 
culture,  was  of  the  most  striking  personal 
beauty,  not  badly  off  as  to  worldly  condition 
and  prospects,  and  was  of  a  temperament 
which  disposed  her  in  a  peculiar  degree  to 
social  pleasures  and  gayeties;  yet,  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  vapid  and  selfish  routine  of 
the  life  usually  marked  out  for  such  women, 
she  braved  the  displeasure  of  her  family  and 
friends,  entered  the  Sisterhood  of  Good 
Samaritans,  whose  members  bound  themselves 
to  “  deeds  of  mercy,”  became  nurse  in  and 
finally  took  charge  of  a  free  hospital  in  the 
manufacturing  city  of  Walsall,  and  by  her 
immeasurable  services  in  that  capacity  en¬ 
deared  herself  to  a  population  whose  whole 
moral  tone  she  elevated,  and  by  whom  her 
memory  is  now  fairly  worshipped.  To  the 
suffering,  the  miserable,  the  wretched,  the 
wicked,  and  the  unfortunate,  she  was  literally 
a  ministering  angel.  No  disease  was  so  loath¬ 
some  that  she  would  not  nurse  it ;  no  office 
so  lowly  that  she  would  not  perform  it ;  no 
physical  or  mental  hurt  so  hopeless  that  she 
could  not  find  for  it  balm  and  consolation. 
Health,  strength,  ease,  fortune,  finally  life 
itself,  were  sacrificed  to  her  insatiable  desire 
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to  “  do  good  to  others  and  in  death  as  in 
life  she  furnished  the  world  with  one  of  its 
most  touching  illustrations  of  what  is  meant 
by  the  realization  of  the  Christian  ideal 
Mrs.  Lonsdale’s  account  of  this  life  and 
death  is  brief,  and  barely  touches  upon  many 
points  over  which  the  reader  would  gladly 
linger ;  but  it  is  admirably  adapted  in  its 
straightforward  simplicity  and  candor  to  the 
theme  with  which  it  deals.  The  character 
and  works  of  Sister  Dora  were  no  subject  for 
rhetoric  or  ”  fine  writing,”  and  it  is  truly  for¬ 
tunate  that  the  noble  Sister  left  behind  her  a 
friend  so  competent  to  do  justice  to  and  em¬ 
balm  her  memory.  The  biography  is  one  of 
the  most  touching  and  inspiring  books  that 
have  been  published  in  our  time,  and  it  de¬ 
serves  a  convenient  place  upon  the  shelf  be¬ 
side  the  exquisite  “  Memorials  of  a  Quiet 
Life.” 

Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old 
Pioneer.  By  Peter  H.  Burnett,  first  Gov- 
ernor  of  the  State  of  California.  New 
York  :  D.  Appltton  dr*  Co. 

The  author  of  this  entertaining  work  is 
entitled  to  call  himself  a  pioneer  in  the  most 
comprehensive  sense  of  the  term.  Born  in 
Nashville,  when  that  now  flourishing  city  was 
a  small  frontier  village,  and  when  Tennessee 
was  a  thinly-populated  border  State,  he  went 
in  early  manhood  to  Missouri,  and  as  that 
region  began  to  fill  up,  determined  to  set  out 
for  “  the  most  western  West,”  and  accom¬ 
panied  one  of  the  earliest  bands  of  settlers  to 
the  then  almost  unknown  territory  of  Oregon. 
Hardly  had  his  life  in  Oregon  ceased  to  be 
that  of  a  ”  pioneer”  when  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  California  attracted  him  to  the  latter 
State,  with  the  organization  and  history  of 
which  he  has  been  identified  from  the  very 
beginning.  Probably  one  who  has  once 
tasted  the  full  flavor  of  so  adventurous  a  life 
never  settles  down  quite  contentedly  to  the 
routine  occupations  of  more  advanced  civili¬ 
zation  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  Mr.  Burnett, 
when  he  says  in  his  preface  that,  “  if  the  theory 
of  Symmes  had  been  proven  by  time  to  be 
true,  and  had  a  fine  and  accessible  country 
been  discovered  at  the  north  or  south  pole 
before  I  attained  the  age  of  sixty,  I  should 
have  been  strongly  tempted  to  organize  a 
party  of  emigrants  for  that  distant  region.” 

The  “  Recollections”  make  small  preten¬ 
sions  to  literary  art,  and  are  very  unsystematic 
in  arrangement ;  but  they  have  the  freshness 
and  picturesqueness  of  pioneer  life,  and  are 
not  without  value  for  the  side-light  which 
they  throw  upon  the  history  of  a  movement 
and  period  as  interesting  as  they  were  mo¬ 
mentous.  Genuine  records  of  personal  ex¬ 
perience  are  always  entertaining;  and  the 


interest  is  very  much  enhanced  when  the  ex¬ 
periences  recorded  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  commonplace  as  those  of  Mr.  Peter  H. 
Burnett. 
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It  is  said  that  Victor  Hugo  has  completed 
a  new  drama  entitled  Lts  Jumeaux,  of  which 
Louis  XIV.  and  the  Man  with  the  Iron  Mask 
are  the  heroes. 

The  King  of  Portugal,  who  has  successfully 
translated  several  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  will 
shortly  issue  a  Portuguese  version  of  TAr  Mer- 
thant  of  Venict. 

Professor  Minayeff,  a  distinguished  Rus¬ 
sian  scholar,  is  at  present  staying  at  Bombay 
with  a  view  of  collecting  Sanskrit  MSS.  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  Buddhist  religion. 

The  Japanese  edition  of  (he  “  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer”  is  stated  to  be  nearly  completed. 
It  is  being  prepared  under  the  supervision  of 
a  mixed  committee  of  English  and  American 
missionary  societies. 

A  POSTHUMOUS  volume  of  the  late  Prof.  S. 
M.  SoloviefTs"  History  of  Russia,”  forming  the 
twenty-ninth  volume  of  this  elaborate  work, 
and  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  reign  of 
Catharine  II.,  will  shortly  be  published. 

Mr.  Longfellow’s  “  Evangeline”  has  been 
translated  into  Portuguese  by  a  native  of 
Lisbon,  who  is  a  great  admirer  of  the  poet. 
The  translation  is  prefaced  by  a  short  disser¬ 
tation  on  the  rise  and  growth  of  American 
literature. 

The  British  Museum  has  received  some 
■tone  fragments  with  Hamathite  inscriptions 
from  Djerabis,  and  a  slab  with  bas-reliefs,  a 
draped  man,  and  three  lines  of  Palmyrene 
characters,  from  Palmyra. 

The  University  of  Buda-Pesth,  which  was 
founded  in  163$,  proposes  to  celebrate,  on  May 
13th,  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  revival 
by  Maria  Theresa.  The  Hungarian  Minister 
of  Justice  will  publish  for  this  occasion  a 
book  describing  the  work  of  the  university 
during  the  last  century. 

The  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  MacGahan, 
the  well-known  special  war  correspondent,  is 
engaged  upon  a  Russian  translation  of  the 
poems  and  stories  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  The 
work,  which  will  fill  three  volumes,  will  ap- 
appear  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Mrs. 
MacGahan  is  a  Russian  lady. 

It  will  be  good  news  to  many  that  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  resumed  the  publication  of”  Fors 
Clavigera.”  He  proposes  to  carry  it  forward, 
as  he  finds  leisure,  to  the  close  of  the  eighth 
volume  ;  and  the  complete  summary  and  in- 
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dices  of  the  whole  will  form  a  ninth  volume, 
to  be  issued  with  the  closing  letter. 

It  is  proposed  to  form  in  St.  Petersburg  a 
society  to  be  called  the  Society  of  Lovers  of 
Poetry.  Its  comprehensive  scope  will  be  the 
study  of  Russian  and  foreign  poets,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  including  also  attention 
to  the  arts  of  music  and  the  drama.  The 
society  will  undertake  the  publication  of  selec¬ 
tions  and  translations  from  the  more  remark¬ 
able  productions  of  foreign  poetical  literature, 
and  of  essays  on  the  genius  of  their  authors. 

A  Wordsworth  Club  is  in  progress  of 
formation  in  London.  Its  object,  of  course, 
is  the  investigation  of  the  text  and  chronology 
of  the  poems,  and  of  the  localities  with  which 
they  are  associated.  It  is  proposed,  too,  that 
an  annual  meeting  shall  be  held,  in  order  to 
study  and  explore  the  scenery  described  in 
the  poems.  The  annual  subscription  will 
be  limited  to  the  moderate  sum  of  two  and 
sixpence. 

According  to  the  Molva,  the  Russian  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society  contemplates  issuing,  in 
concert  with  the  other  scientific  societies  of 
Russia,  a  descriptive  work  on  Siberia,  in  view 
of  the  approaching  tercentenary  of  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  that  country  by  the  Russians.  The 
society  proposes  to  undertake  the  geograph¬ 
ical  department  of  the  work,  as  also  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  index  of  books  and  articles 
relating  to  Siberia,  which  exist  in  the  Russian 
language. 

Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co. 
have  been  entrusted  with  the  publication  of 
an  important  political  work  by  Louis  Kos¬ 
suth,  the  chief  interest  of  which  centres  in  the 
fact  that  it  gives  the  secret  treaties  and  details 
of  the  understanding  between  England,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  Count  Cavour,  dur¬ 
ing  the  important  period  when  the  Italian 
kingdom  was  being  established.  The  work 
will,  wc  understand,  be  shortly  ready  for  pub¬ 
lication. 

It  has  always  been  asserted  that  Capell,  in 
1760,  was  the  first  man  to  attribute  the  play  of 
EdvMitd  the  Third  to  Shakespeare  ;  but  nearly 
a  hundred  years  earlier  Mr.  Furnivall  finds, 
in  “An  exact  and  perfect  Catalogue  of  all 
Playes  that  are  Printed,"  at  the  end  of  T[homQs] 
G[off  ]'s  Careless  Shepherdess,  1656,  the  entry — 

Edward  3  \ 

Edward  3  ^  Shakspear. 

Edward  4  ) 

And  although  the  attribution  of  Marlowe’s 
Edward  II.  and  Hey  wood’s  Edxuard  IV.  to 
Shakespeare  robs  of  all  value  the  assignment  of 
Edward  III.  to  him,  yet  the  fact  that  Goff  pre¬ 
ceded  Capell  in  so  assigning  it  should  be 
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known.  Neither  Goff,  nor  Kirkman,  the  bet¬ 
ter  cataloguer,  who  soots  followed  him,  attrib¬ 
utes  Arden  of  Feversham  to  Shakespeare. 

The  Due  de  St.  Simon,  the  famous  author 
of  the  Memoirs  relating  to  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  was  not  only  a  writer 
of  genius,  but  likewise  an  amateur  and  a  pol¬ 
itician.  As  an  amateur,  he  was  the  owner  of 
a  collection  of  MSS.  containing  some  very 
rare  documents,  and  particularly  some  appen¬ 
dices  to  his  Memoirs ;  as  a  politician  he 
played  an  important  part,  more  especially  as 
ambassador  to  Spain,  in  1721.  In  the  latter 
capacity  he  kept  in  his  own  hands  a  number 
of  curious  documents  concerning  his  own 
personal  history  as  well  as  that  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  France.  M.  de  Boilisle,  the  new 
editor  of  the  Memoirs  (the  MS.  of  which  is 
now  the  property  of  the  firm  of  Hachette), 
has  hitherto  sought  in  vain  for  permission  to 
consult  the  MSS.  belonging  to  *St.  Simon 
which  are  preserved  in  the  Depot  des  Affaires 
Etrang&res.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new 
Administration,  the  establishment  of  which 
we  have  recently  announced,  was  to  allow  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  papers  of  this  illustrious  writer. 
M.  de  Boilisle  will  henceforward  be  able  to 
work  undisturbed  at  a  complete  edition  of 
the  Memoirs,  the  appendices  included  ;  and 
M.  Drumont  will  be  enabled  to  study  the 
Spanish  embassy,  which  is  his  special  subject. 
It  is  said  that  this  liberality,  which  contrasts 
so  favorably  with  the  former  proceedings  with 
regard  to  the  archives,  is  due  to  the  personal 
intervention  of  M.  de  Freycinet,  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  has  earned  thereby  the 
gratitude  of  the  literary  world. —  The  Athe~ 
naum. 

■  -  - 
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The  Nebula  in  the  Pleiades. — Some 
twenty  years  ago.  Temple,  whilst  at  Venice, 
discovered,  with  a  four-inch  telescope,  a  fine, 
bright  nebula  close  to  the  bright  star  Merope 
in  the  Pleiades.  It  was  elliptical  in  form,  and 
covered  an  area  of  nearly  a  fifth  of  a  square 
degree.  Temple  showed  it  to  Valz  and  other 
astronomers,  and  it  was  seen  by  Peters  with 
the  eight-inch  equatorial  of  the  Altona  Obser¬ 
vatory.  Subsequently  it  was  looked  for  by 
other  observers  either  without  success,  or  else 
seen  as  a  very  faint,  indistinct  object.  Even 
Temple,  though,  it  is  true,  with  another  instru¬ 
ment  and  in  another  locality,  describes  it  as 
being  far  less  distinct  than  when  first  seen. 
Subsequently,  when  observing  near  Florence 
with  larger  instruments.  Temple  saw  the  neb¬ 
ula  as  large  and  as  bright  as  ever.  Prof.  Schia¬ 
parelli  of  Milan  also  observed  it  with  the  fine 
refractor  at  Milan,  and  describes  it  as  bright 
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and  distinct,  and  coinpletely  surrounding  the 
star  Mcrope,  whilst  outijing  portions  seemed 
to  extend  as  far  as  Electra.  Schiaparelli  re> 
marks :  “  It  is  singular  that  so  many  persons 
should  have  examined  the  Pleiades  without 
paying  attention  to  this  great  nebula,  which 
nevertheless  is  so  evident  an  object  on  a  clear 
sky.”  Maxwell  Hall,  in  Jamaica,  also  found 
the  nebula  very  bright  with  a  four-inch  tele¬ 
scope,  and  shows  it  as  nearly  half  a  square 
degree  in  area.  Several  astronomers  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  nebula  was  variable. 
Others  even  doubted  its  real  existence,  and 
we^e  inclined  to  ascribe  its  supposed  obser¬ 
vation  to  the  effects  of  atmospheric  action. 
Of  late  it  has  been  drawn  by  several  observ¬ 
ers,  so  that  its  real  existence  cannot  now  be 
questioned.  During  this  year  it  has  been 
looked  for  by  Mr.  Common  with  the  great 
thirty-seven-inch  reflector  at  Ealing.  The 
nebula  was  seen  as  a  distinct  object  of  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  but  beyond  it,  and  right 
within  the  Pleiades,  were  discovered  two  oth¬ 
ers,  both  long  elliptical  nebulae  of  tolerably 
well-defined  form.  There  seems  reason  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  entire  background 
of  the  Pleiades  is  nebulous. 

A  Glycerine  Barometer. — Mr.  James  Jor- 
dan  communicates  to  the  Royal  Society  the 
details  of  this  instrument.  Many  attempts, 
as  he  states,  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time  to  construct  barometers  with  fluids  of 
lower  density  than  mercury,  with  the  view  of 
increasing  the  range  of  oscillation.  He  ex¬ 
presses  the  belief  that  such  instruments  may 
show  the  character  of  more  minute  vibrations 
of  atmospheric  pressure  at  storm  stations. 
Many  have  been  made  with  water,  notably  one 
in  1830,  at  the  Royal  Society,  by  Prof.  Dan- 
iell.  These,  however,  are  vitiated  by  the 
effects  of  change  of  temperature  on  the  water 
vapor  in  the  vacuum,  which  marks  changes  of 
pressure.  Glycerine,  from  its  high  boiling- 
point,  has  a  very  low  tension  of  vapor  at  or¬ 
dinary  temperatures,  and  a  very  small  coeflS- 
cient  of  absolute  expansion.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  purest  glycerine  is  1-36,  less 
than  one-tenth  that  of  mercury.  The  mean 
height  of  the  column  is  twenty-seven  feet  at 
the  sea  level ;  a  variation  of  one-tenth  inch 
in  the  height  of  the  mercurial  column  is  equal 
to  more  than  an  inch  in  glycerine.  As  it  is 
very  hygrometric  its  surface  is  covered  by  a 
shallow  layer  of  heavy  petroleum  oil. 

The  tube  is  formed  of  ordinary  composi¬ 
tion  metal  pipe  of  five-eighth  inch  internal 
diameter.  To  this  is  cemented  at  the  top  a 
glass  tube  four  feet  long,  with  inside  diameter 
of  one  inch.  The  upper  end  is  formed  into  an 
open  cap  fitted  with  an  India  rubber  stopper. 
Two  scales,  one  on  either  side,  read  off  the 


height,  one  being  divided  into  inches  and 
tenths  of  absolute  measure,  the  other  into 
equivalent  values  of  mercury. 

The  cistern  is  cylindrical,  of  copper  tinned 
inside,  five  inches  deep  and  ten  inch  diameter, 
with  a  cover  and  small  orifice  covered  with  cot¬ 
ton  wool  to  keep  out  dust.  Glycerine,  colored 
red  by  aniline,  was  heated  to  100^  Fahr.  and 
placed  in  the  cistern  ;  by  means  of  an  air- 
pump  connected  with  the  top  of  the  tube  the 
level  was  raised  333-571  inches,  or  within  -3 
of  the  Kew  standard.  A  plug  was  then 
screwed  in  below  to  support  the  column,  the 
tube  was  filled  at  the  top  with  glycerine,  and 
the  stopper  inserted.  Some  precautions  were 
adopted  to  allow  air  to  escape,  and  the  column 
was  finally  allowed  to  take  its  own  position. 
It  will  be  regularly  observed  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Observatory. 

A  Synthetic  Starfish. — Under  the  name 
of  Aflropkiura  pttmira,  Mr.  W.  Percy  Sladen 
has  described  \Annals  and  Mag.  Nat.  Hist. 
December,  1879)  a  most  remarkable  form  of 
Echinoderm  from  the  coast  of  Madagascar. 
While  the  ordinary  starfishes  present  usually 
the  well-known  star-like  form,  with  five  or 
more  rays  springing  from  a  central  body  with 
which  they  are  perfectly  continuous,  the  body 
in  the  Ophiurids  is  a  rounded  or  more  or  less 
pentagonal  disc,  from  which  issue  five  jointed 
arms,  quite  distinct  in  structure  from  the  disc, 
and  from  the  much  stouter  rays  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  starfishes.  Mr.  Sladen's  new  form  com¬ 
bines  the  characters  of  the  two  groups  in  a 
very  singular  manner ;  and,  curiously  enough, 
it  is  toward  the  somewhat  aberrant  forms  of 
starfishes  (such  as  GaniodiscMs)  in  which  the 
enlargement  of  the  disc  and  shortening  of  the 
rays  converts  the  whole  body  into  a  pentago¬ 
nal  disc,  that  the  new  type  seems  most  to  ap¬ 
proximate  in  outward  appearance.  In  (act, 
the  arms  are  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
length  enclosed  in  a  disc  formed  of  calcareous 
plates  both  above  and  below,  but  a  small  por¬ 
tion  of  jointed  arm  projects  from  each  angle 
of  the  pentagon  thus  formed,  and  with  the 
structure  displayed  along  the  lines  of  the 
arm  on  the  lower  surface  sufficiently  demon¬ 
strates  the  Ophiuridan  affinities  of  the  organ¬ 
ism.  By  careful  study,  indeed,  Mr.  Sladen 
makes  out  that  the  whole  skeletal  structure  is 
due  to  an  abnormal  development  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  plates  of  an  Ophiurid  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  recognizes  in  the  structure  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  a  number  of  characters  which  tend  to¬ 
ward  the  Asteroida,  such  as  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  ambulacral  system,  with  formation 
of  supplementary  plates  separating  the  ten¬ 
tacular  compartments,  the  extension  of  the 
peritoneal  cavity  into  the  radial  portions  of 
the  aninaal,and  the  organization  of  the  mouth. 
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Mr.  Sladen’s  paper,  which  is  illustrated  with 
an  excellent  plate,  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  zoologists. 

Thk  Plants  Used  in  Making  Curare. — 
M.  G.  Planchon  finds  that  four  different 
species  of  Strychnos  constitute  the  true  basis  of 
the  poison  known  under  the  name  of  curare  or 
urari,  as  made  and  used  in  four  different 
regions  of  South  America.  In  British  Guiana, 
as  Schomburgk  ascertained,  the  principal  in¬ 
gredient  of  the  curare  made  by  the  Macusis 
Indians  is  the  species  described  by  him  under 
the  name  of  Strychnos  toxifera,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  is  associated  with  two  other  species,  S. 
Sehomburgkii  and  S.  cogtns.  In  the  Upper- 
Amazons  region  the  Pebas  Indians  prepare 
their  arrow-poison  from  a  species  described 
by  Weddell  as  S.  Castelmrana,  in  honor  of  M. 
de  Castelnau,  who  obtained  it  during  his 
South  American  travels.  It  is  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  a  species  of  Cocculus  (C.  toxica- 
ferus,  Wedd.).  From  the  region  of  the  Rio 
Negro,  the  roots,  stems,  and  leaves  of  the 
plant  used  were  sent  to  Paris  at  the  time  of 
the  Exposition  of  1878 ;  it  proved  to  be  an 
unknown  species,  and  was  described  by  M. 
Planchon  under  the  name  of  Strychnos  Gu- 
bleri.  Lastly,  the  Roucouyenne  and  Trios  In¬ 
dians  of  Upper  French  Guiana  employ  a 
species  described  by  M.  Planchon  as  Strych¬ 
nos  Cr/ifauxii,  in  honor  of  M.  Cr^vaux,  who 
lately  brought  specimens  to  Europe.  He 
states  that  on  the  banks  of  the  Parou,  an 
affluent  of  the  Lower  Amazons,  this  plant 
bears  the  name  of  ourari  or  urari,  although  it 
is  quite  distinct  from  the  species  so  named 
elsewhere. 

Climate  and  Consumption. — A  writer  in 
The  Medical  Journal  makes  some  definite 
assertions  concerning  the  influence  of  climate 
on  pulmonary  diseases.  No  zone,  he  declares, 
enjoys  entire  immunity  from  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption  ;  moreover,  the  popular  belief  that 
phthisis  is  common  in  cold  climates  is  falla¬ 
cious  ;  and  the  idea,  now  so  prevalent,  that 
phthisis  is  rare  in  warm  climates  is  as  untrue 
as  it  is  dangerous  ;  the  disease  causes  a  large 
proportion  of  deaths  on  the  sea  shore,  the 
mortality  diminishing  with  elevation  up  to  a 
certain  point ;  altitude  is  inimical  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  consumption,  owing  chiefly  to 
the  greater  purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  ele¬ 
vated  situations,  its  freedom  from  organic 
matter  and  its  richness  in  ozone  ,  moisture 
arising  from  a  clay  soil,  or  due  to  evapora¬ 
tion,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  its 
production  ;  dampness  of  atmosphere  pre¬ 
disposes  to  the  development  of  the  disease, 
but  dryness  is  of  decided  value. 
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Education  of  the  Senses. — Another  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  physical  or  manual  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  discipline  and  cultivation  of  each  of 
the  senses  ;  a  branch  of  education  which  is 
scarcely  attended  to  at  all,  except  in  the  case 
of  persons  who  are  brought  up  to  particular  oc¬ 
cupations,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  the  highest 
perfection  of  certain  of  the  senses  is  indispen¬ 
sable.  The  extent  to  which  each  of  the  senses 
are  improvable  by  education,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  affords  absolute  proof  of  their  capac¬ 
ity  for  cultivation,  and  how  much  we  lose  by 
our  neglect  in  this  respect.  In  the  case  of  an¬ 
imals  generally,  their  senses  attain  a  very  high 
degree  of  perfection,  which  is  the  case  with 
savages  also.  The  reason  is  because  in  both 
instances  the  senses  are  both  disciplined  and 
cultivated  to  the  full — by  natural,  not  by  arti¬ 
ficial,  education,  and  which  is  the  only  kind  of 
education  of  which  such  beings  are  capable — 
that  is,  by  constantly  exercising  them,  and  de¬ 
pending  mainly  on  them  for  guidance  ;  instead 
of,  as  in  the  case  of  civilized  man,  being  guided 
mainly  and  primarily  by  the  reason,  and  only 
depending  collaterally  and  occasionally  on  the 
senses.  Another  branch  of  physical  or  manual 
education  which  is  much  neglected,  and  indeed 
hardly  attended  to  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of 
persons  whose  professional  occupation  compels 
them  to  pay  some  regard  to  the  subject,  is  the 
cultivation  of  the  voice,  whether  in  public 
speaking,  conversation,  reading,  or  singing  ;  a 
branch  of  education  to  the  utility  of  which  at¬ 
tention  has  been  of  late  years  more  directed  in 
the  study  that  has  been  devoted  to  elocution  at 
some  of  our  universities  and  public  schools. 
Not  only,  however,  are  the  senses,  and  also  the 
voice,  in  common  with  the  intellectual  facul¬ 
ties,  fully  capable  of  education,  but*  also  the 
memory,  the  emotions,  the  appetites,  the  pas¬ 
sions,  and  the  affections,  are  adapted  for  re¬ 
ceiving  both  discipline  and  cultivation,  and  for 
being  to  a  great  extent  ameliorated  by  this 
means.  So,  also,  of  disposition  and  character 
in  each  person,  and  the  desires  by  which  he  is 
actuated,  and  more  especially  so  as  regards  the 
conscience,  which  requires  both  cultivation  and 
discipline  for  its  complete  development. — Mod¬ 
em  Thought. 

.Charlotte  BrontR  and  Haworth 
Church. — The  name  of  Charlotte  BrontS  has 
been  invoked  in  vain,  for  Haworth  Church  is 
to  be  pulled  down  to  oblige  the  present  in¬ 
cumbent,  who  will  be  pleased  if  an  end  can  be 
put  to  those  pilgriqiages  of  enthusiastic  stran¬ 
gers  by  which  the  dismal  calm  of  the  old  place 
is  daily  broken.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Standard  (London),  who  has  recently  revisited 
the  church,  finds  that  the  gallery  over  the  altar 
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hai  b«en  swept  away,  and  although  the  old 
“  three-decker”  pulpit  still  stands,  the  quaint 
square  pew  where  the  BrontS  girls  used  to  sit 
has  vanished.  In  one  corner,  not  a  foot  from 
the  spot  where  her  grave  now  is,  Charlotte 
BrontS  had  her  own  seat,  and  there,  Sunday 
after  Sunday,  with  undeviaiing  regularity,  she 
was  to  be  seen,  alike  in  the  days  of  her  ob¬ 
scurity  and  her  fame,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  book  held  within  a  few  inches  of  her  face,  or 
upon  the  pulpit  which  father  or  husband  occu¬ 
pied.  One  can  still  sund  at  the  altar  where 
Charlotte  stood  on  that  early  summer  morning 
when  she  gave  her  hand  to  the  man  who  had 
loved  her  and  served  for  her  as  long  and  faith¬ 
fully  as  Jacob  for  Rachel.  In  the  vestry, 
where  some  vast  pewter  tankards  are  shown 
as  the  communion  plate  formerly  used  in  the 
church,  the  marriage  register,  with  the  record 
of  Charlotte  Bronte’s  wedding,  may  be  seen. 
The  witnesses  to  the  wedding  are  Miss  Wooler, 
the  schoolmistress,  and  Miss  Ellen  Nussey,  the 
schoolfellow  and  bosom  friend  of  the  author. 
Both  of  these  ladies  were  made  use  of  as 
models  for  characters  appearing  in  "  Shirley,” 
and  they  both  still  live  to  furnish  all  who  are 
attracted  by  the  wondrous  tale  of  the  Brontes 
with  reminiscences  of  priceless  value.  Ha¬ 
worth  parsonage,  where  Charlotte  and  her  sis¬ 
ters  used  to  worl?  together,  is  now  forbidden 
ground  to  the  traveller,  and  among  those  who 
have  been  refused  admission  to  the  house  is 
the  daughter  of  the  man  who  was  Charlotte 
BrontS's  literary  idol,  and  to  whom  "  Jane 
Eyre”  was  dedicated — Mr.  Thackeray.  Little 
is  changed  in  ”  The  Bull”  since  the  days  when 
Charlotte  and  Emily  went  daily  past  its  doors 
on  their  way  to  the  village,  and  when  their 
brother  was  to  be  found  nightly  in  the  chim¬ 
ney-corner  of  the  quaint  old-fashioned  bar 
parlor.  It  is  with  the  wretched  ill-fated 
brother,  not  with  any  of  the  sisters,  that  ”  The 
Bull”  is  identified.  The  old  oak  chair  in  which 
he  sat  and  ulked  gayly  and  brilliantly  in  his 
better  moments  to  the  chance  visitors  at  the 
inn  is  there  still.  In  the  little  parlor,  with  its 
old  pictures  and  rickety  furniture,  he  spent  an 
hour  with  an  old  friend  on  the  occasion  of  his 
last  visit  to  ”  The  Bull,”  a  few  days  before  his 
death.  Whiskey  and  opium,  and  his  own 
sense  of  degradation  and  despair,  had  then 
brought  him  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave, 
and  a  terrible  tale  is  told  of  some  murderous 
scheme  which 'he  contemplated  (if  he  did  not 
actually  attempt  it)  in  this  very  room  upon  that 
last  appearance.  , 

Taine’s  Beginning  in  Authorship. — M. 
About  and  M.  Taine  were  schoolboys  together, 
both  prodigies,  rivals,  and  fast  friends,  and 
both  as  poor  as  rats,  dependent  for  support 
on  whatever  might  turn  up.  |  It  was  given 


to  M.  About  to  start  young  Taine  upon  his 
career  of  authorship.  The  latter  was  sick, 
and,  too  poor  to  consult  a  physician,  applied 
to  a  clever  medical  student  near  by  for  advice. 
He  prescribed  to  the  penniless  writer  a  tour  of 
the  Pyrenees,  who  replied,  “  You  might  as 
well  tell  me  to  go  to  the  moon.”  At  this  junc¬ 
ture  About  had  just  made  a  contract  with  the 
great  publisher,  Hachette,  who  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  young  writer  that  he  increased 
his  pay  for  his  first  book  from  eight  hundred 
to  fifteen  hundred  francs,  with  the  copyright 
still  in  About’s  hands.  The  coming  literary 
magnate  now  proposed  to  turn  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  publisher  to  account  in  aid  of  his 
friend  Taine,  and  induced  him  to  send  the 
aspiring  writer  to  the  Pyrenees.  "  He  is  a 
genius,”  said  About ;  ”  be  will  be  famous  one 
day,  and  he  will  make  your  fortune.”  In  a 
few  days  Taine  was  invited  to  dine  with  the 
publisher  at  his  country-seat  just  outside  of 
Paris.  It  took  all  the  money  both  of  the  young 
men  could  scrape  together  to  buy  Taine’s  rail¬ 
road  ticket.  The  publisher  was  politeness  itself, 
says  Mr.  Arthur  Venner  in  the  September  Lip- 
pincolt’s.  He  received  the  young  student 
with  great  cordiality,  and  after  dinner  was  over 
took  him  aside  and  said,  ”  M.  Taine,  we 
want  a  book  written  on  the  Pyrenees,  and  we 
think  you  are  the  best  man  we  can  get  to  do 
it.  If  you  accept  our  offer  you  will  start  at 
once  for  that  region,  you  will  deliver  us  the 
manuscript  in  six  months,  and  we  will  pay  you 
for  it  six-  thousand  francs,  of  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  offering  you  half  to-day.”  This 
was  the  first  of  Taine’s  books,  and  its  literary 
and  commercial  success  at  once  decided  his 
future  career.  His  models  in  writing  are 
said  to  be  Macaulay  and  Froude.  The  third 
and  last  volume  of  his  work  upon  the  French 
Revolution  is  now  nearly  finished.  It  is 
thought  that  when  it  js  off  his  hands  be  will 
visit  the  United  States. 

THE  EBB  OF  LOVE. 

A  LOVE  that  wann  it  ai  aa  ebbins  tide. 

Which  ilowly,  inch  by  inch,  and  scarce  perceived. 

With  many  a  wave  that  makes  brave  show  to  rise. 

Fails  from  the  shore.  Ko  sudden  treason  turns 
The  long-accustomed  loyalty  to  hate. 

But  years  bring  weariness  for  sweet  content. 

And  fondness,  daily  suUcnance  of  love. 

Which  use  should  make  a  tribute  easier  paid, 

First  grudged,  and  then  withholden,  starves  the  heart ; 
And  though  compassion,  or  rumorseful  thoughts 
Of  happy  days  departed,  bring  again 
The  ancient  tenderness  in  seeming  flood. 

Not  less  it  ebbs  and  ebbs  till  all  is  bare. 

O  happy  shore,  the  flowing  tide  shall  brim 
Thy  empty  pools,  and  spread  dull  tangled  weeds 
In  streamers  many-colored  as  the  lights 
Which  flash  in  northern  heavens,  and  revive 
The  fainting  blossoms  of  the  rocks  ;  but  thou, 

O  heart,  whence  love  hath  ebbed,  art  ever  bare ! 

A.  J.  C. 
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This  number  of  t&e  Ecubctic  begina  the 
thlrtj-firat  volume  of  the  new  series,  and 
the  Eclkctic  enters  on  its  thirty-sixth  year 
of  publication. 

The  early  volumes  of  the  first  series,  and 
indeed  the  first  four  or  five  volumes  of  the  new 
series,  are  entirely  out  of  print,  and  we  are 
only  able  to  furnish  a  very  few  complete  sets 
from  1866. 

For  this  reason  we  have  sold  the  bound 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878  at  a  low  price,  but 
we  have  of  these  only  a  limited  number  of 
seU. 

With  the  return  of  more  prosperous  times, 
we  hope  to  increase  our  circulation  for  the 
New  Tear,  and  we  shall  do  everything  in  the 
future  to  make  the  Eclectic  fully  equal  to 
its  past  reputation. 

We  are  particularly  desirous  of  obtaining 
good  agents  in  every  town,  such  as  teachers, 
clergymen,  or  other  people  of  culture,  who 
have  a  large  acquaintance,  and  we  will  make 
liberal  arrangements  with  any  good  parties 
who  may  apply  to  us. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  volume  offers  a 
favorable  time  to  commence  new  subscriptions. 

Revision  of  the  'Bible. — A  large  expense 
has  attended  the  revision  of  the  Bible,  which, 
as  already  announced,  is  now  nearly  finished. 
The  committee  numbers  fifty-two  members, 
who  meet  five  days  in  every  three  weeks. 
They  are  paid  their  travelling  and  hotel 
expenses,  but  no  salaries.  These  expenses 
and  other^items  will  bring  the  cost  of  the  first 
edition  up  to  nearly  $200,000.  It  has  been 
determined  to  sell  the  early  issues  of  the 
work  at  a  high  price,  in  order  to  insure  a  re* 
turn  for  the  outlay.  The  University  presses 
have  become  responsible  for  the  expenses. 
Neither  Parliament  nor  Convocation  has  au¬ 
thorised  the  new  Bible.  It  was  learned  dur- 


J  ing  the  sittings  of  the  committee  that  the  so-. 

I  called  authorized  version  was  never  anthor- 
•  ized  at  all,  either  by  a  political  or  an  ecclesias¬ 
tical  body,  and  that  it  established  itself  by  its 
I  own  merits.  This  the  Revised  Bible  is  ex- 
j  peeled  also  to  do. 

I  CONOHESSIONAL  LiBKAKT. — About  eighteen 

years  ago,  when  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford  was  ap- 
j  pointed  librarian  of  the  Congressional  Library 
I  at  Washington,  there  were  only  68,000  volumes 
I  in  the  library.  Now  it  contains  850,000  vol¬ 
umes.  The  National  Library  of  France,  in 
Paris,  is  the  largest  in  the  world,  and  contains 
nearly  2.000,000  volumes.  The  British  Mu¬ 
seum  has  about  1,100,000  books,  and  ten  other 
European  libraries  are  larger  than  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

Capt.  Eads'  Mississippi  River  Jetties. 
— Not  long  ago  one  of  the  largest  steamers  in 
the  transatlantic  trade,  drawing  twenty-four 
feet  and  seven  inches  of  water,  passed  safely 
in  through  the  jetties  at  the  month  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  a  little  while  afterward  the  Ash- 
bum  passed  out  with  the  largest  cargo  of 
cotton  ever  shipped  from  New  Orleans  on  a 
single  vessel.  These  facts  seem  to  indicate 
without  a  doubt  that  Mr.  Eads’  jetties  are  a 
decided  success. 

Monsionor  Capel,  the  distinguished  orator 
and  priest,  made  famous  as  Monsignor  Cates- 
by  in  Disraeli's  novel  of  ”  Lothair,”  is  soon  to 
visit  the  United  States,  through  which  he  will 
make  an  extended  tour.  A  correspondent, 
speaking  of  this  eloquent  gentleman,  says  : 
"  Monsignor  Capel  is,  and  has  always  been,  a 
genuine  Catholic  and  a  true  servant  of  the 
Vatican.  He  is  an  accomplished  art  critic,  a 
mathematician,  a  polished  gentleman,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  Matthew  Arnold,  who  should 
be  a  judge  of  the  matter,  the  best  preacher  in 
and  one  of  the  gmatest  masters  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  Add  to  this  that  he  is  hand¬ 
some,  affable,  and  brilliant,  and  you  may 
guess  what  an  impression  he  is  likely  to  make 
when  he  lands  upon  the  shores  of  America.” 

Allibonk’s  Great  AurnoBS  or  All  Ages. 
— The  name  of  S.  Austin  Allibone,  with  those 
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of  Watt,  Lowndes,  Brunet,  and  a  few  others, 
will  ever  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by 
all  lovers  of  books.  His  well-known  “  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Authors  ”  is  a  monument  of  inde¬ 
fatigable  industry,  and  following  in  the  same 
track  of  useful  labor  for  which  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  specially  qualified.  Dr.  Allibone 
produced  two  more  portly  volumes,  dictionaries 
of  prose  and  of  poetical  quotations.  Now,  as 
a  crowning  effort,  he  has  given  to  the  literary 
world  another  valuable  work,  which  is  in  ev- 
.  ery  way  worthy  of  the  author’s  reputation, 
and  exhibits  the  same  sound  judgment  and 
extensive  reading  that  have  characterized  his 
former  works. 

Railroad  to  Vesuvius. — Early  next  year 
the  railroad  from  the  Naples  Observatory  to 
the  foot  of  the  cone  of  Vesuvius  will  be 
opened.  A  steam-engine  at  the  summit  will 
draw  the  cars  up  by  a  windlass. 

Wheat  in  Oregon. — Oregon  has  never 
produced  so  large  a  wheat  crop  as  the  present 
year.  At  present  prices  it  is  stated  that  it 
will  bring  to  the  people  of  the  State  upward 
of  $4,000,000. 

Cost  ok  Railroad  Cars. — Ordinary  pas¬ 
senger  cars  cost  abou  $4200 ;  the  last  built 
for  the  Hudson  River  road  cost  $5400,  which 
included  a  heater  and  some  extra  fixtures. 
The  cheapest  style  of  Wagner’s  drawing-room 
cars  varies  in  price  from  $8000  to  $12,000, 
which  includes  the  furnishing.  Ordinary  mail 
cars  cost  from  $2000  to  $3000,  and  baggage 
care  about  the  same.  The  average  price  of 
box  cars  is  from  $400  to  $450. 

Endorsement  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment. — It  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  Rochester, 
N.  T.,  as  well  as  to  the  firm  directly  interested, 
that  recently  a  cable  dispatch  was  received 
stating  that  the  French  Government  had 
adopted  the  tobacco  and  cigarettes  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Wm.  8.  Kimball  Si  Co.,  of  that  city. 
We  should  explain,  perhaps,  that  all  tobacco 
sold  in  France  up  to  this  time  has  been  man¬ 
ufactured  by  the  government.  Of  late,  the 
demand  for  other  makes  has  arisen,  and  the 
government,  to  meet  it,  allowed  English  and 
American  manufacturers'  to  enter  goods  for 
competitive  test,  with  a  view  to  the  adoption 
of  the  best.  The  fact  that  W’m.  8.  Kimball 
&  Co.  have  come  out  far  ahead  of  all  other 
manufacturers  in  both  countries  is  unmistaka¬ 
ble  proof  that  their  goods  are  the  best  the 
world  produces.  Their  tobacco  and  cigarettes 


will  henceforth  be  on  sale  in  Paris  as  freely 
as  in  New  York,  but  no  other  make,  except 
the  French,  will  be  found  there.  In  other 
words,  the  French  Government,  on  the  report 
of  its  experts,  declares  the  Vanity  Fair  to¬ 
bacco  and  cigarettes  of  Wm.  8.  Kimball  A  Co. 
the  best  in  the  world  ! 

BOOKS  received. 

[’The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

A  Ministry  of  Health,  and  other  Addrentett. 
By  Benjamin  Ward  Richardson,  M.D., 
F.R.S.  'Sen  York.:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  854.  Price,  $1.50. 

Sermon*  Preached  on  Variou*  Occasion*.  By 
James  De  Kovbn,  D.D.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Morgan  Dix,  8.T.D.  New  York  ;  D. 
Ajrpleton  dt  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  364.  Price, 
$1.50. 

Oem*  of  Thought ;  Being  a  Collection  of 
more  than  a  Thousand  Choice  Selections,  or 
Aphorisms,  from  nearly  450  different  Authors, 
and  on  140  different  subjects.  Compiled  by 
Charles  Northend,  A.M.  New  York:  D. 
Appleton  dt  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  233.  Price, 
75  cents. 

Di  Cary.  A  Novel.  By  M.  Jacqueline 
Thornton.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dh  Co. 
8vo,  paper,  pp.  231.  Price,  75  cents. 

TTu  lAtter*  of  Charts*  Dieken*.  Edited  by 
his  8ister-in-Law,  and  eldest  Daughter.  In 
Two  Volumes.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner' * 
Son*.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  544,  536.  Price,  $3. 

Probation.  A  Novel.  By  Jessie  Foth- 
ERGILL.  Leisure  Hour  Series.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  dt  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  434. 
Price,  $1. 

Shakespeare^*  Morcd*.  By  Arthur  Gil¬ 
man.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  dt  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  265.  Price,  $1.50. 

Coligny.  By  Walter  Besant.  New  York: 
O.  P.  Putnam'*  Son*.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  232. 
Price,  $1. 

Judo*  Maceahisus.  By  C,  R.  Conder.  New 
York:  O.  P.  Putnam'*  Son*.  16mo,  cloth,  pp. 
218.  Price,  $1. 

Labor  Making  Machinery.  By  F.  P.  Pow¬ 
ers.  New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam’*  Son*. 
12mo,  paper,  pp.  40.  Price,  25  cents. 

The  Egotist.  By  H.  T.  King.  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Claxton,  Remsen  dt  Haffelfinger.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  270.  Price,  $1.50. 


ikiectic  MagazvM  Advertuer, 


COLGATE  &  CO’S 


VIOLET 

TOILET 

WATER. 


The  tender  and  delicate  odor  of 
freshly  gathered  violets  is  exhaled 
by  this  delicious  toilet  water.  The 
tenacity  with  which  the  refresh¬ 
ing  aroma  clings  to  woven  fabrics, 
to  the  hair  and  to  the  skin,  is  very 
remarkable. 


Printing  Press 

tnnin—t  m  pi— —f,  yoong  orold.  Do]ro«rown»4- 
l  >ir  ftndpratiM.  pranM,  type.rAr  'i, 

.  for  9  OAoipt.  KriMj  A  O*.  Ifcrl4ea« 


PINAFORE  DUETS. 

Pimno  and  Violin  or  Plata.  20  beat  airs .  &0  cC«. 

NEW  BOSTON  MELODEON 

containa  12  beat  Songa  from  Pinafore,  “Old  Polka  at 
Home.”  “  Plee  aa  a  Bira.”  “  Ilocklng-Blrd,"  “  Pnt  me  in 
mr  Little  Bed,"  “Marrhing  through  GeorKia,"  and 
otner  popular  aonga  and  gleea  harmonized  for  4  voicee, 
with  accompaniment  for  Organ  or  Piano.  $1  50,  or 
$13.50  iier  dozen.  Alao  for  Orcheatra,  PINAPORE 
WALTZEA  and  PINAPORE  (^UAURILLBS,  each,  9 
parta,  50  centa  ;  6  parta,  35  centa.  Pianoforte,  20  centa. 
sent,  iMMitpaid. 

KLUH  HOWE,  103  Coart  Street,  Boatoa,  Haaa. 


Pratf  s  A  stral  Oil. 


PERPECTLY  8APE. 

Eapecially  adapted  for  nae  in  the  St.  Germain  Studen 
Lamp. 


CHABLES  PBATT  &  CO., 

Box  SOSO.  BBW  YORK. 


VANITY  FAIR 


CIGARETTES 


Alwnra  Uniforn  and  Reliable.  6  Plrai  Prize  MedaU-Vlenna,  1^73,  Phila.,  1N7«,  Faria,  1878 

^ADOPTED  BY  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT.  NOW  ON  SALE  IN  PARIS. 

Peerlean  Tobacco  Worka.  W!*I.  8.  KIMBALL  Sc  CO.,  Kocbeater,  N.  Y. 
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lagazii 

Breez 


Perfumed  Carda,  (iold  Motto,  Snowflake,  Lace,  Lily, 
etc.,  with  name,  10c.  PoaTMAarro,  Hi^nniim,  Ct. 

Crratal,  Ploral,  Enamel,  Gilt,  Scroll,  Motto,  Marble 
Carda,  no  2  alike,  name  on,  10c.  Card  lUlta,  HortUird,  Ct. 

“Two  Modal  Magazinei.’’— Roaton  TranoeriiH. 

WIDE  AWAKE. 

20  Cnrra  a  Number. 

$2  A  Year. 

The  onlv  Magazine  in  the  world 
for  the  Babiea.  Merry,  dainty, 
aweet.  Funny  picturea,  large 
type,  thick  pai^r.  Snbacribe  for 
your  baby! 

Agantt  Wanted  Everywhere. 

D.  LOTH  ROP  &  CO.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 
32  Franklin  Street,  Boston. 

Elegant  New  Chromoa,  Sheila,  Qold-border,  etc. 
Carda,  name  on,  10c.  O.  A.  SrRUie,  E.  Wallin^ord, 


To  Libraries  and  Boobbayers. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

SILLIMAN’S  JOUHNAL, 

in  numbers,  from  1843  to  1870  inclusive,  in 

BABYLAND.  complete  order.  Also 

North  American  Review, 

in  numbers,  from  1838  to  1860  inclusive,  in 
complete  order.  Above  can  be  bound  in  any 
style  wanted.  Address 

PUBLISHER  OF  “ECLECTIC,” 

SS  BOND  8T.,  NJEW  YORK, 


tot  Young  Polka.  Breezy, 
brilliant.  Jolly.  Best  ana 
cheapcat  in  the  world.  Send 
for  apecimen  nnmber. 


5  Certs  a  Number. 
50CENTe  A  Year. 


Soiectic  Magauine  Advtrtiaer. 


isrow 

A  YALVABLE  HEW  WOEK. 

Eocycloiiiiiilia  of  Cleinistry, 

.Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Analytical, 

AB  ATPLISD  TO  THB 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

By  WEITEB8  OF  EXIHEHCE.. 
Profusely  and  Handsomely  Illustrated. 
IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Ksck  eoBtsisIsf  TwBBtj<eTB  StccI.PUU  EBsrsTisfB 
sb4  Bssierosii  Hoodesti. 

Iin|»erial  Bvo.  Pries  per  volume  i  Extra  doth,  $1 2 1  Library 
Sheep,  $13.50 1  Half  Turkey,  $15. 

‘*I  consider  it  a  rery  Tslnsble  contribalion  to  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  cbemistry."— flsnry  R.  Gray.  PrtMent  Pkar- 
mmeautieol  Auodation,  Pririnet  Qvsmc. 

“The  Inunenae  importsnee  of  each  an  afixreKstion  of 
facts  to  the  busy  and  ingenious  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  eeiimated.  It  will  be  a  mine  of  inex- 
hanstil>le  wealth  to  its  possessor.” — Ntre  York  Dfug- 
gitU  Cireuiar. 

PUBLISHED  ALSO  IN  PARTS  |  PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH, 

Address 

E.  E.  PELTOH,  S5  Bond  Bt.,  Hev  York. 

MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica* 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipi  of  16 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

£.  R.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Hontl  Street,  Netv  York, 


I  Urbana  Wine  Company, 

HAKMOHBBPOET,  H.  T. 

I  Branch  Office,  No.  39  Bearer  Street,  Kev  Tork. 

I  CHAMPAGNES,  GOLD  SEAL,  DRY  AND 
I  EXTRA  DRY,  IMPERIAL, 

DRY  AND  STILL  CATAWBA, 

DELAWARE,  DIANA  WINES  and  BRANDY, 

Made  from  their  own  Vineyards. 

I  - - 

I  'WlneH  for  fe^aoramental  I*ui*- 

I  poaea  a  Hpeolalty^. 

FOR  THE  HOLIDAYS. 

A  PORTFOLIO 

or 

50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  PROMINBNT  MEN  IN  LITKRATURK,  8C1 
ENCK  AND  ART. 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  addrea  for  $4.  AddreM 

I  E  B.  PELTOH,  26  Bond  St,  New  York. 

I.&R.  UMB,  59CarmieSl,N.  Y. 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

BTERLIHO  BILYEE  COMMTJHIOH  SETS,  ETC. 
BAMNBRa  IN  SILK  AND  COLD.  SS  BACH. 

Send  for  Cireuiar. 

aBSTABUSHSD  1840. 

IHPBOTEO  FIELD,  SABINE,.  OFERi 
AND  TOUBiarS  fiLASKBb. 
SpectaclMandBye-Olasaes.  ArtlBcUl  Hnmso 
^ss.  H.  WALDSTBIN.  OpticUn,  41  Union 
Square,  N.  T.  Catalomies  mailed  by  enclosing  sump 
Highest  swards  from  all  the  World's  BzhIbTtlons. 


IirrALXD  BsciinrnrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


roLoi^ 


DARRES'  PRnNT  FOOT 
D  POWER  MACHIRERY, 

CIRCULAR  SAWS,  SCROLL 
SAWS.  LATHES,  FORMERS. 
MORTISER8,  TENONERS,  Etc. 
COMriXTB  ounrrs  Iw  Mahuto  wS 

AMtMn. 

VACHIMXS  ON  TRIAL  V  OniMD. 

Sav  where  fcM  read  ihla,  aad  atad  for 
Deernptire  (^latefee  aad  Frlee  Uat 

W.  F.  A  JOHN  BARNES,  Rockford,  III. 


Eclectic  M(tgazine  Advertiser. 
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GIVEN  AWAY. 


Phrenological  Journal 


U  widely  known  in  America  and  Europe,  having  beer, 
before  the  reading  world  forty  year*,  and  occupying  a 
place  in  literature  axcluaively  it*  own,  vis:  the  *tudy  of 
Hamaa  Mature  in  all  it*  phase*,  including  Phrenology 
Phyti  ognomy.  Ethnology,  Phyniology.  etc.,  together  with  I 
“The  helenre  of  Henlth,’’  and  no  expenae  will  be 
tpared  to  make  it  the  beat  publication  for  general  circu* 
iMon,  tending  alwaya  to  make  men  better  phyaically, 
mentally,  and  morally.  Parenta  ahould  read  tht  JouKNAt 
that  they  may  better  know  how  to  govern  and  train  theii 
children.  Young  people  ahould  read  the  JotntNnL  that 
they  may  make  the  moat  of  themaelvea.  To  each  tub* 
acrioer  ia  given  the 

Phrenological  Bust. 

Thia  Buat  ia  made  of  Plaster  of  Paria.  and  to  lettered  as 
to  show  the  exact  location  of  each  of  the  Phrenological 
Organa.  The  head  it  nearly  life^ire,  and  very  ornamental, 
deserving  a  nlace  on  the  center-table  or  mantel,  in  parlor, 
oflice,  or  atuay ,  and  until  recently  hat  told  for  $a.oo.  Thia, 
with  the  illiiatrated  key  which  accompanies  each  Buat, 
and  the  articlea  published  in  the  Journal  on  “  Practical 
Phrenology,"  will  enable  the  reader  to  become  a  aucceaa- 
ful  atiident  of  Human  Nature.  One  of  these  head, 
ahould  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  would  know 
“  How  TO  Read  Character." 

Tcrmis.— The  Journal  it  now  published  at  $3.00 
a  year  ihaving  been  reduced  from  f  3.00),  tingle  numbers 
SO  cents.  When  the  Premiums  are  tent.  So  cents  extra 
mutt  be  received  with  each  tubacription  to  pay  pottle 
on  the  Journal  and  the  expenae  of  boxing  and  packing 
the  Butt,  which  will  be  tent  by  express,  or  No.  9,  a 
smaller  site,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  or  we  will 
tend  the  new  Book  Premium,  How  to  Educate  the 
Frruncs  and  Apfrcttons.  Send  for  descriptive  Circular. 

Send  amount  in  P.  O.  Orders,  Drafts  on  New  York,  or 
ia  Registered  Letters.  Postage-stamps  received.  Agents 
want^.  Send  to  cents  for  specimen  number,  Premiiiin 
lasts,  etc.,  or  tend  address  on  postal  card  for  a  back 
number,  at  sample,  which  will  be  sent  free. 

Addreas  S.  B,  WELLS  4  00.,  Publishen, 

73T  0roM4temt/%  wY'ew  ICork. 

If.  B. —  We  dub  the  JotntNAL,  vcith  Premi- 
unu  a$  above,  icith  the  EcLhxmc  a  year  for 
$6.25,  poriage  on  all  paid. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  addrett  for  a  QA  itage  Premium  List 
and  terms  to  Agents.  Address  as  above. 


D.  LOTHROP  &  CO., 

SO  A  S2  Fnaklia  Street,  Boetoa, 

qfer  a  very  large  assortment  of  entirely  new  boots,  espe- 
ctally  In  the  lines  of  briUiantiy  bound  and  illustrated 
voltsmes  and  Idararies,  boxes  and  sets  for  very  little  folks, 
and  large  pietoriat  quartos  for  the  older  children. 

Books  for  Tory  Little  Folks. 

Art  In  the  N  nraery.  Slate  drawinge  and  amnaing 
plctorea  for  little  follu.  Illnmiiutted  board  covers,  .’10 
cents.  Fun  for  all  the  family. 

Bnby’a  ObJect^Leaaon  Book.  By  Ri.i.a  Pah- 
mam.  4to,  flexible  cloth  covers,  25  cents.  All  moth¬ 
ers  shonld  buy  this  book,  if  no  other. 

BahylHud  for  1879.  Chromo  board  covers,  4to, 

76  cents;  extra  cloth,  4to,  $1.  This  volume  Is  full  of 
bright  new  features. 

EBooks  for  the*  Older  Ohildren. 

Child  Lore.  With  nnmerons  choice  eiurravhigs  and 
colored  illnstrations.  Elegant  cloth  binding,  4to,  $3. 

“The  most  dainty  and  delightful  children's  book  of 
the  season." 

A  large  and  handsome  volume,  carefully  edited  by 
Mrs.  Clara  Dott  Baths. 

Children’s  Fnnny  Book.  4to,  chromo  hoard 
covets,  90  cents.  It  has  unique  illnstrations  by  L. 
Hopkins,  “Box,"  and  Palmer  Cox,  entirely  original. 
Wonderfully  bright  and  amusing. 

True  ktorleH  nhont  Pets.  Illnstrated.  Boards, 
lOmo,  00  cents;  cloth,  Iflmo,  $1.  These  stories  are  all 
f  true,  and  very  delightful. 

Once  upon  a  ’rime.  By  E.  E.  Brostm.  Sto^ 
plays,  with  very  choice  pictures.  4to,  board  cover,  75 
*  cents;  extra  muslin  binding,  with  elegant  gold  and 
silver  ornament,  |1.2S.  The  delight  of  tne  play-room. 

Bright  New  Books  for  Boys. 

Don  QalxotCy  Jr.  By  Johm  Bbowmjorn.  Being 
the  Further  Adventures  of  Miltiades  Peterkin  Panl. 
4U>,  illustrated,  chromo  board  cover,  50  cents. 

Boyal  Lowiie’a  Laat  Year  at  St.  Olare’R. 

By  Maunl's  Merriwbather.  16mo,  illustrated,  $1.50. 
Forbea-Doolan  Aflratr(The).  By  the  author  of 
"Detmold."  With  other  stories  by  favorite  authors. 
18mo,  cloth,  illustrated,  75  cents.  One  of  Mr.  Bish¬ 
op's  best  sU^es. 

Bright  New  Books  for  Girls. 

Breakfast  fhr  Two.  A  delightful  and  instmetive 
story.  By  Joanna  U.  Matthews.  Iflmo,  $1.25. 
Chrlatmaa  Pie,  By  Ella  M.  Bakeh.  Illustrated 
with  six  drawings  by  Miss  Lathburt.  Large  Iflmo, 
extra  cloth  binding,  $1.50.  A  most  delightful  Christ¬ 
mas  gift-book  for  grown-up  girls. 

Bore  'WaTR  Than  One.  By  Alice  Perry,  au¬ 
thor  of  “Esther  Pennefather."  Iflmo,  484  pages,  il- 
Instratcd,  $1 .90.  A  story  of  singular  beauty  and  power. 
Buth  Braklne’R  Croasea.  By  Pansy.  12mo, 
illnstrated,  $1.90.  A  sequel  to  “The  Chantanqna 
Girls  at  Home.” 

The  Dogberry  Bunch.  By  Mart  Hartwell 
Catbbrwood.  %  pictnres  by  Hart  A.  Lathburt. 
Iflmo,  $1.50. 

Beautiful  Gift-Books  for  1880. 

Poeta’  Homea,  Vol.  II.  Includingyoy  fall  bi¬ 
ographies  of  Wm.  Cullen  Bryant,  R  W.  Emerson,  Dr. 
Holmes,  Col.  Paul  H.  Hayue,  John  Boyle  O’Reilly, 
etc.,  etc.  Pnlly  illustrated.  Iflmo,  cloth,  gilt,^. 
Our  American  A rtlata.  First  series.  By  S.  O. 
W.  Benjamin.  Biographies  of  living  American  artists, 
with  original  drawings,  studio  sket^ee  and  portraits. 
Especially  for  voung  pmple.  4to,  elegant  cloth,  $2. 
Chrlatmaa  Snowflakes.  Choice  pictnres  and 
original  poems  by  favorite  American  authors  and  ar¬ 
tists.  A  large  and  very  elegant  4to,  fully  illnstrated, 
$2.  A  very  beautiful  book  of  very  beautiful  poems. 
America.  Our  National  Hymn.  By  Rev.  8.  F. 
Hmith,  D.D.  With  exquisite  illustrations,  and  an  Il¬ 
lustrated  sketch  of  the  author.  4to,  gilt,  $<3.  A  book 
for  every  American. 

CP"  -4ny  book  sent  free  of  poetage  on  receipt  price. 
JUuetrated  catalogvee  qf  over  800  volumee  sent  free. 
Address 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO., 

PuBLisHaas  AND  BooKsaLueas, 

I  32  Franklin  Street,  Boston  Mats. 


New  Series,  1870  to  1878  Inclusive. 
EIGHTEEN  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


Tbb  Pablither  of  the  ECLECTIC  has  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumea,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  jeara  from  1870  to  1878  ineluaive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  librariea,  and  of  the  public  generallj.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  centurj,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  forei^  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

'  Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  thej  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  leas  complete  will  not 
be  found  In  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

k  COMPLETE  UBRART  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

\ENGRA  riNQS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  $3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  nine 
iears  or  eighteen  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $25. 

Address'  E.  R  FELTON,  Publisher, 

Bond  /Street f  New  York. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Adoertieer. 


APPLETONS’  JOURNAL: 

c 

A  MAGAZINE  UF  GENERAL  LITERATURE. 


ArpLiTOXB’  JouBNAL  dcTotcd  to  litemtare  of  a  aterling  and  general  character  ;  fiction  occupies  a  place,  and 
descriptive  papers  appear ;  but  large  place  is  given  to  articles  bearing  upon  literary  and  art  topics,  to  discussions 
of  social  and  political  progress,  to  papers  addressed  distinctly  to  the  intellectual  tastes  of  the  public,  or  subjects  in 
which  the  public  welfare  or  public  culture  is  concerned. 

It  is  the  growing  habit  of  the  leading  minds  in  all  countries  to  contribute  their  best  intellectual  work  to  the 
magasines  and  reviews  ;  and,  in  order  that  Afplxtons'  Joubm at.  may  adequately  refiect  the  intellectual  activity  of 
the  time  thus  expressed,  it  admits  to  its  pages  a  selection  of  the  more  noteworthy  critical,  speculative,  and  pro¬ 
gressive  p<4>ers  that  come  from  the  pens  of  these  writers. 


Thms  or  Attlctons'  Jouiwai..— Three  Dollars  per  Annum,  in  advance,  postage  prepaid  by  the  publishers, 
to  all  subscribers  in  the  United  States  or  Canada ;  or.  Twenty-five  Cents  per  Number.  A  Club  of  Four  Yearly 
Subscriptions  will  entitle  the  sender  to  an  extra  Subscription  gratis ;  that  is,  five  copies  will  be  sent  one  year  for 
twelve  dollars.  Afplctons'  Joubnal  and  Thb  Populab  Scibnci  Montblv,  for  one  year,  for  seven  dollars, 
postage  prepaid  (full  price,  eight  dollars). 

The  volumes  begin  January  and  July  of  each  year.  Subscriptions  received  for  any  length  of  time. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

S49  and  fiSl  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


CONDUCTBD  BT 


E.llL.  &  W.  J.  YOUMAN8. 


Tux  Ponri.AB  ScixMCB  Moktblt  has  been  often  pronounced  by  first-rate  judges  “  the  best  periodical  in  the 
world."  This  Is  because  it  represents  the  most  valuable  thought  from  the  most  advanced  scientific  men  of  the  age 
in  all  countries. 

Its  articles  and  abstracts  of  articles,  original,  selected,  and  illustrated,  give  accounts  of  all  important  discover¬ 
ies  and  applications  of  science  that  are  of  general  interest. 

Its  pages  will  also  be  found  faithfully  to  represent  the  progress  of  scientific  ideas,  as  it  affects  the  higher 
questions  of  human  interest,  such  as  those  of  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist,  the  jurist,  the  financier,  the  edu¬ 
cator,  the  divine,  the  artist,  the  historian,  and  the  social  reformer. 

Prominent  attention  has  been  given  and  will  be  given  in  these  pages  to  the  various  sciences  which  help  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  man,  as  affecting  all  private,  domestic,  and  public  relatious— in  short,  to  the 
comprehensive  science  of  human  nature. 

The  PoruuLB  Scibxcb  Montblt  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  thoughtful,  inquiring  people.  It  is  addressed  to 
the  intelligent  classes  of  society,  but  treats  its  topics  in  a  popular  style,  as  free  as  possible  from  technicalities,  and 
suited  to  the  capacity  and  tastes  of  general  readers. 

Its  fifteen  volumes,  now  issued,  form  the  beet  Popular  Science  Library  to  be  anywhere  obtained,  and^it  is  the 
intention  of  its  managers,  in  every  practicable  way,  to  increase  the  interest  and  value  of  its  future  numbers. 


Tbbxs  :  Five  dollars  per  annum ;  or.  fifty  cents  per  number.  1 
A  Club  of  five  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  $20  per  annum. 

Tbb  Popclab  Scibncb  Monthly  and  Applbtons'  Joobnal,  together,  $7  per  annum  (full  price,  $8). 

The  volumes  begin  May  and  November  of  each  year. 

•S'uhwTipMons  may  begin  at  any  fims. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  our  Periodical  Catalogue,  free,  upon  application. 

D.  APPLETON  CO.,  Publishers, 

549  mud  661  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Americaa  Scenery. 

FINE  ENQEAVINGS  FOR  HOUE  DECORATION. 


We  are  Agents  for  the  following  exquisitely  engraved  Steel  Plates,  which 
have  been  painted  and  eng^ved  by  the  finest  American  Artists,  at  a  cost  of  over 
#16,000. 

The  subjects  are  from  pictures  expressly  painted  for  these  engravings  by  the 
following  artists : 

Sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  pries* 

Printed  on  Fine  Paper,  18x23,  India  Proofs  only,  $2  per  copy, 

OH  BKCxiPT  or  u  AHT  mil!  wat  Bi  uorr. 


0OBJBCT. 

Chooorus  Peak,  White  Mountains, 

Trenton  Falla,  New-York . 

Upper  Auaable  Lake,  Adirondaeks.  . 
Sugar-Loaf  Mountain,  Winona,  Minnesota, 
Nstural  Bridge,  Virginia,  .  .  .  . 

Diamal  Swamp,  North-Carolina,  . 

Wharf  and  Shipping,  New-York  City, 

Near  Leeds,  Green  County,  New-York, 
Junction  of  the  SL  Mary’s  and  St  Joseph’s 
Rivers,  near  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  . 
Indian  Rook,  Narragansett  Bay,  . 

Croton  Point,  Hudson  River, 

Wabash  River,  near  Vincennes,  Indiana,  . 
On  the  Houaatonio,  near  Stockbridge,  Mass. 
Lake  George,  New-York,  •  .  .  . 

On  the  Prairie,  .... 

Hayne’s  Falls,  Catskill  Mountains, 

Lake  Champlain,  from  St.  Albans,  Vermont, 

Niagara  Falls, . 

On  the  Susquehanna,  near  Great  Bend,  N.  Y. 
Upper  Misaissippi,  near  Lansing,  Iowa, 

On  the  PemIgewassett,  New-Hampshfre,  . 
Evanavllle,  on  the  Ohio,  .  .  .  . 

The  Meadows,  Orange  Co.,  New-York, 
Yoaemite  Valley,  California,  .  .  .  . 


BEAim  oa  rAumo  bt 

BXOHATSO  BT 

J.  W.  Casilaab,  N.  a. 

R.  Hirshelwoodi 

J.  F.  Kknbbtt. 

R.  Hiksuelwooo. 

J.  D.  SXII.I.IB. 

J.  D.  Bmillie 

W.  Momberokb. 

V.  Balch. 

R.  Hikbhelwood. 

R.  Hikshelwood. 

R.  OlONOCX. 

J.  Duthie 

8.  COLXAlf. 

H.  8.  Beckwith. 

Qeoroe  Inness. 

R.  Hinshelwooo. 

W.  Moxbrroeii. 

"V.  Balch. 

M.  F.  U.  De  Haas. 

R  Hihshelwood. 

WiixiAM  Hast. 

R.  Dcdenbino. 

W.  Momberqeb. 

R.  Hinshelwood. 

J.  M.  Hart. 

R  Hirshelwood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R  Hirshelwood. 

William  H.  Beard. 

R  Hirshelwooix 

W.  Momberoer. 

J.  Ives  Pease 

R.  W.  Hubbard. 

W.  Wellstood. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R  Hirshelwood. 

Qeoroe  H.  Smillie. 

J.  D.  Bmillie 

W.  Momberoer. 

R.  Hirshelwood. 

Qeoroe  L.  Brown. 

8.  A.  Bchoff. 

W.  Momberoer. 

R  Hirshelwoodl 

W.  WniTTREDOE. 

C.  Rost. 

Thomas  Hill. 

B.  Hirshelwood. 

Address. 


£.  B.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

CS  Bond  Stx*oet.  Nows^York. 
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“  Full  of  Good  Matter  and  Capital  Illustrations.” — New  York  Herald. 

'S'O'Rj  18SO. 

LIPPINCOTTS  MAGAZINE, 

A  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  OF 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  TRAVEL. 


This  Maguine  enters  its  Twenty-fifth  volume  with  the  number  for  January,  1880. 
The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  apiin  assuring  the  patrons  of  the  journal  that  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  the  more  popular  and  prominent  features  will  be  maintained,  and  that  they  will 
continue  the  introduction  of  such  new  attractions  as  may  prove  of  interest,  and  sustain  the  high 
reputation  gained  for  this  Magazine.  They  will  spare  no  efforts  to  supply  their  patrons  with  a 
fund  of 

The  Bent  and  Mont  Attractive  Beading, 

aiming  to  furnish  entertainment,  in  the  best  sense,  for  every  diversity  of  taste — to  be  of  na 
class,  of  no  party,  but  belonging  to  all  and  profitable  to  all. 

The  contents  of  the  New  Volume  will  embrace 

9  A  HIGHLY  INTERESTING  SERIAL  STORY, 

jfit. DQi  jeitisrxy 

ffr  THK.  AUTHOR  01^“  DOROTHY  roX,”}“H*RO  CARTHBW,”  ETC., 

TO  BIS  COMMBNCBD  IN  THE  JANVARY  NUMBER. 

DR.:OSWALD*H  KNTBRTAININO  AND  ATTRACTIVELY  ILLUSTRATED 
MERLAN  DI-SKETCHES  **  will  be  continued. 

SHORT  SERIALS,  BYJ  AHERICAN*  IVR ITERS,  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 

ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON 

ROUEN  ANDIHAVRB.  By  Edward  Knto.  LIHOGESIAND  ITS  FAIENCE.  By  Ukorob  L. 
Catum.R  artist;  LIFE  ABROAD.  By  Maroarbt  Bbrtha  Wrioht.  THE  OTTAWA 
LUHRERERS.  By  Frbdbric- O.  Mather.  CATTLE  DRIVING  IN  CALIFORNIA.  By 
F.  M .  OsBouRNB.  RIINNESOTA  AND  ITS  LAKE  REGION.  By  Auca  Ilobnwitz.  HORA- 
VIAN  TOWNS  in;  PENNSYLVANIA.  By  Mn.  R  H.  Davu.  CRACKER  LIFE  IN 
FLORIDA.  By  Mm.  Mart  Treat.  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  etc.,  etc. 

SUGGESTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  PAPERSjON  HEDICAL  SUBJECTS,  HOUSE¬ 
HOLD  ART,  EDUCATION,  etc.  By  Dr.  CuARUa  W.  Ddu.B8,  Hblbn  CAxrBBix,  M.  O.  Yah 
Rbhublabr,  etc. 

PICTURESQUE  AND  HUSIOROUS  SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AT  HOHE  AND 
ABROAD.  By  Mart  Dban,  Prof.  T.  F.  Cramb,  JBNita  Woodviu.x,  and  many  otheni. 

SHORT  STORIES.  By  the  author  of  “Flittera,  Tatten,*and  the  Councillor,''  “Oitda."  CoNSTAitcB  F. 

WooLsoM,  Rbbbcca  Hardinu  Datu,  Sarah  Winter  Kbllooo,  and  other  Popular  Writent. 

POBRIS,  REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS,| etc.,  will  alao  And  a  place. 

OUR  nONTHLY  GOSSIP,  alwaya  an  important  department  of  thia  journal,  will  be  carefully  austained. 

THE  PICTORIAL  EMBELLISHMENT 

of  the  Maftazine  will  be  and  ia  a  matter  of  careful  attention. 

For  sale  by  all  Book  and  News  Dealers.  Terms:  Yearly  Subscription,  $4. 
Single  Number,  35  cents. 

tar  Spbcimen  Number  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 
or  Subscribers’  Names,  Post-Office,  County,  and  State  should  be  distinctly  written. 

In  remitting  payment  of  subscription,  a  Post-Office  Order  or  a  Draft  on  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  is  preferable. 

J.  B.  LIPPINOOTT  &  00.,  Publishers, 

716  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  VOLUME.  JULY  -  DECEMBER,  1879. 

NOW. READY. 

8to.  5ae  PA.OB8.  CIjOTH,  $3.  HA.Ii7  MOROCCO.  GILT.  >4.50. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND’S 


comihenced  January,  i§6i>. 

Published  on  the  15th  of  the  Months  at  $5  per  year. 


Th«  Deeember  number,  1879,  completed  the  twentj-flrat  volume  of  thU  Magazine. 
Beginning  u  an  Eclectic  Journal,  and  preeenting  almoat  excluaivelj  matter  selected  from 
current  literature,  it  has  gradually  become  the  chief  medium  through  which  the  lead¬ 
ing  writers  on  engineering  snbjeete  can  beet  present  their  original  essays  to  American 
readers. 

The  present  attitude  of  this  Magazine  is  that  of  a  journal  of  original  and  selected 
papers  upon  snhjects  relating  to  modem  advanced  Engineering.  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Essays  are  alike  presented  in  its  pages,  although  the  latter  largely  outnumber  the  former, 
as  best  suited  to  the  tastes  and  demands  of  the  American  Engineers.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  technical  science  within  the  last  few  years  have 
been  first  presented  In  these  pages. 

The  plans  for  the  future  comprehend  further  improvements  in  the  same  direction. 
The  wants  of  the  educated  practical  engineer,  who  deeiree  to  keep  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
his  profession,  will  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  our  constantly  increasing  resources  for 
supplying  the  best  of  scientific  information  will  be  employed  to  secure  such  results. 

Complete  sets,  twenty-one  volumes,  will  be  furnished  in  cloth  for  $55.  Half  green 
morocco,  $85.  Single  numbers,  50  cents. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  Publisher, 

23  Murrav  and  27  'Warren  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 
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ST.  NICHOLAS, 

THE  WORLD’S  CHILD  -  MAGAZINE. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  the  most  child-hearted  as  he  is  among  the  foremost 
of  American  Authors,  writes  of  St.  Nicholas  :  “  It  is  little  to  say  of  this  magazine 
that  it  is  the  best  child’s  periodical  in  the  world.”  Prof.  Proctor,  the  astronomer, 
wrote  from  London  :  “  What  a  wonderful  magazine  it  is  for  young  folks,  and  ours 
are  quite  as  much  deliglited  with  it  as  American  children  «an  be !”  That  it  is 
calculated  to  delight  the  little  folk  everywhere  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
to  be  issued  in  French  by  Delagrave  of  Paris,  and  that  even  the  far-away  little 
Moslems  are  now  to  have  a  volume  made  up  of  translations  from  Sr.  Nicholas 
into  Arabic  by  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Jessup. 

Beginning  with  the  November  number  the  magazine  is  printed  on  heavier 
paper  with  wider  margins,  and  is  so  much  enlarged  that  the  new  volume  will  con¬ 
tain  nearly  two  hundred  more  pages  than  any  former  volume,  while  the  price 
will  remain  the  same.  The  publishers  also  announce  many  brilliant  novelties, 
including 

A  NEW  SERIAL  BY  MISS  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT, 

entitled  **  Jack  and  Jill.”  It  is  written  in  this  favorite  author’s  best  vein,  and  will 
begin  in  the  Christmas  (December)  issue.  There  will  be  a  series  of  Open-Air 
Papers,  by  various  authors,  devoted  to  descriptions  of  out-door  life  and  incidents 
in  many  lands,  but  including  hints  and  directions  for  the  common  open-air  boy- 
sports  and  exercises;  and  a  new  department,  *‘The  Treasure-Box  of  English 
Literature,”  in  which  will  be  given  gems  from  standard  English  and  American 
authors.  These  will  be  selected  with  a  view  of  encouraging  young  people  in  the 
best  reading,  and  furnishing,  when  practicable,  good  pieces  for  recitation  at  home 
and  at  school. 

AN  ACTING- PLAY  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, 

b^  Rev.  Edward  Eggleston,  will  be  printed  in  the  Christmas  number,  with  full 
directions  for  its  representation  in'  school  exhibitions ;  and  a  beautiful  Fairy  Oper¬ 
etta  for  children,  entitled  “  The  Sleeping  lieauty  in  the  Wood,”  will  soon  after 
appear. 

The  November  number,  besides  its  new  paper  and  widened  margins,  has  two 
beautiful  frontispieces  and  a  red-line  title-page,  and  contains  over  sixty  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  it  begins 

-A.  nSTEW  SEK/lLAJlj  IPOI?/  BOYS, 

“  Among  the  Lakes,”  by  the  author  of  “  Dab  Kinzer,”  of  whom  the  Nino  York 
Tribune  recently  said:  “Mr.  Osborn  Stoddard  is  equally  at  home  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  English  fox-hunt,  a  festive  entertainment  in  a  noble  house,  and  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  a  savage  trail  in  the  wilderness.” 

Another  splendid  serial  for  boys  has  been  secured  for  this  volume — “The  Fair- 
port  Nine,”  a  story  of  a  baseball  club,  by  Noah  Brook.s.  In  short,  St.  Nicholas, 
which  has  no  rival  on  either  continent,  is  to  be  better  than  ever. 

THE  WONDERFUL  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER, 

ready  December  1st,  is  the  handsomest  child’s  magazine  ever  issued.  It  contains 
over  100  pages,  95  illustrations,  and  contributions  from  Whittier,  Lucy  Larcom, 
Miss  Alcott,  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Maurice  Thompson,  Mary  Ma()es  Dodge,  and  other 
well-known  writers.  Buy  this  number,  and  see  what  St.  Nicholas  really  is.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  should  begin  with  November.  Price,  $3  a  year;  26  cents  a  number. 
For  sale  ,by  all  book  and  new’s  dealers. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 

/ 
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A.  S.  BARNTBS  A  GO/S 


HEW  AHD  IMPORTAMT  BOOKS. 


Barnes’  Popular  History  of  the  United  States. 

The  leteet  end  beet  U.  S.  Hietory,  complete  in  one  volnme,  from  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  present  time. 
Elegantly  illnstrated  with  maps,  steel-plate  frontispiece,  and  original  wood  engravings.  $4. 

Lyman  Abbott’s  Commentary  on  the  Gospels  and  Acts. 

For  the  family  and  Christian  workers.  Famished  with  complete  sets  of  maps,  and  elegantly  lllastrated  with 
nnmeroas  engravings  from  original  drawings.  Complete  in  four  handy  volumes.  Per  vol., 

Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb’s  Early  History  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

From  the  discovery  of  Manhattan  Island  to  1774.  The  most  elegant  local  history  ever  published.  One  volnme. 
cloth,  gilt  top,  quarto.  Price,  $10. 

Memoirs  of  P.  P.  Bliss, 

The  Evangelist  and  author  of  Oo^l  Songs,  who,  with  his  wife,  died  in  the  terrible  railroad  disaster  at  Ashta- 
hnla,  Ohio,  1877.  By  Maj.  D.  W.  Wbittuc,  assisted  by  Dwioht  L.  Moodt,  Ira  D.  SaxKaT  and  Bev.  Dr.  Oood- 
WDt.  niustrated  by  steel-plate  portraits  of  himself,  wife  and  children,  and  containing  his  well-known  and 
several  before  nnpoblisbed  nymns  and  tunes.  $2. 

Autobiography  of  Rev.  Chas.  G.  Finney, 

First  President  of  Oberlin  College,  and  the  most  celebrated  and  successful  Evangelist,  Preacher  and  Revivalist 
of  modem  times.  Edited  by  Ptm.  J.  11.  Faibchiu>,  IX.D.,  President  of  Oberlin  College.  $2. 

Battles  of  the  American  Revolution,  1775-1781. 

Historical  and  Military  Criticisms,  with  a  complete  set  of  fnll-pege  topographical  maps,  showing  the  positions 
of  the  armies  in  every  engagement  throughout  the  war.  By  Uen.  Hxmkt  B.  C'ARRUieTOH,  M.A..  LL.D.  8vo. 
cloth,  |A. 

Ante-Bellum  Constitutions 

Of  States  and  United  States.  With  critical  essay  on  Stcent  Changtt,  by  Wilrut  L.  Warren.  8vo,  cloth. 
$S.S0. 

Ancient  and  Mediaeval  Republics. 

A  Review  of  their  institntions,  and  of  the  causes  of  their  decline  and  fall.  By  Henry  Mann.  8vo,  SS4  pp.. 
cloth,  $8. 


Men  of  Mark. 


ATLAS  SERIES  OF  ESSAYS. 


Bryant,  Longfellow,  Poe,  Chartes  Tennyson,  Turner,  Macaulay,  Freeman,  Curtins,  Oeorge  Ticknor,  Sumner. 
John  Stuart  MUL  By  Edwin  P.  WuippLa,  Edward  A.  Freeman,  and  others.  275  pages,  8vo,  paper  cover* 
80  cents. 


The  Labor  Question. 

Political  Essays.  Labor,  Granger,  Indian,  Chinese  and  Constitutional  Questions.  By  Thomas  Huuhes,  M.P., 
Tmomas  Brasset,  Jud^  Coolet,  E.  A.  Frreman,  Feancis  A.  Walrer,  and  others.  186  pages,  8vo,  paper 
covers,  40  cents. 


The  Gold  Room. 


The  History  of  the  Gold  Room,  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  N.  T.  Clearing  House.  By  Kimahan  Cormwalus. 
90  cents.  I 

The  Higher  Education. 

Reform,  Upper  Schools,  the  Classics,  Italian  UniversitiesJUniversal  Education,  Industrial  Art  Education  and 
Common  Language.  By  P.  G.  Hameeton,  Dr.  McCosh,  Prof.  De  Gubermatis.  and  others.  90  cents. 

The  Country  and  the  Government. 

By  Rt.  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P.  10  cents. 

BARNES’  PERIODICALS. 

THE  rETTERNATIOIf  All  REVIEW.  Monthly.  The  strongest,  most  popular  and  best  edited  Review  in 
America.  Annual  subscription,  $5. 

MAQAZIEE  or  AMERICAN  HI8TORT.  Monthly.  Edited  by  John  Acstim  Stevens.  The  best 
Historical  Magazine.  Annual  subscription,  $5. 

BARNES’  EDUOATIONAIi  MONTHLY.  The  best  Teachers'  Magazine.  Annual  subscription,  $1.80. 


%*  Any  of  the  above  Works  may  be  ordered  throitgh  local  dealers  or  booksellers  ;  or  mU  be  sent 
by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  cf  the  price,  by  the  publishers. 

s.  <sc  oo., 

lit  it'sd  Its  WiUiatn  Street^  New  York. 
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Edectic  Mag<mni  Advertim-. 


fins  Steel  Engramge, ' 

Twr  th«  Portfolio,  Serap  Book,  Framing, 
or  for  Centro  Table. 

oum  UST  IHCLiVDn 

Hiatorians,  Foeta,  Artiata,  'Warriora, 

Btataamen,  Hiatorio  and  Ideal  Pioturea, 
ISto.,  Xto.,  Sto.f 

Compriaing  300  different  rablecU,  and  embracing 
portraita  of  nearlj  every  diatingulahed  man  of  the  pant 
and  preaent  century. 

The  engravinira  are  printed  on  heavy  qnarto  aired 
paper,  10  x  12  Inche*.  and  can  be  rent  by  mall  or  ezpreaa, 
prepaid.  We  famish  neat  cloth  caaea  or  portfolios, 
holdina  Oom  ten  to  fifty  eni^avinKS,  price  SO  cents  each. 
Price  of  engravings,  iO  eetsfa  eaik,  or  $7, SO  per 
100. 

On  reeelpl  <f  $l.SO,  wt  teill  tend  bg  mail,  prepaid. 
anyj{fteen  engravingt  on  our  litl,  toilh  portfolio. 

Catalognee  tent  to  any  aadrett.  Send  postage 
Stamp  for  Cataloene. 

We  also  issue  Catalogue  of 

Fine  Imported  Engravings,  i 

FOR  FRAMING  OR  PORTFOUOS,  I 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Subscribe. 


WIDE  AWAKE  for  1880. 

ONLl^  $2  A  YEAR. 


Enlarged  and  More  Beantifnl  Than  Ever! 

wnx  OONTADt 

TWO  BRILLIANT  SERIALS: 

thrive  Zittle  Peppert,  and  Bow  they  Grew,** 
by  ILaBsanaT  Sidnxt,  illustrated  by  Jessie  Curtis ;  and 
**  Two  Young  Bomeeteadert,**  by  Thxodora  B. 
JiNMua,  Uloatrated  by  Robert  Lewis. 

FOUR  TWO-PAR  ORIES: 


This  catalogne  comprises  a  large  and  varied  list  of 
elegant  and  popular  works,  fhmi  the  best  American  and 
European  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line 
and  stipple,  printed  on  fine,  heavy  paper,  with  ample 
maivin  for  framing  or  the  portfolio,  comprising  ower 
TOO  DIITprrnt  Subjects.  They  are  of  all  sizes, 
horn  12x15  to  26  x  40,  aim  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express. 
Prices  from  $1  to  $10,  according  to  size. 


Cataloffuee  tent  to  any  addrett. 
■tamp  for  Catalogne. 


Send  postage 


E.  B.  PELTON,  Publlshef,  25  Bond  St.,  New  York. 

TH£  B£ST  GIFT 

For  nil  tinea, 

HOLIDAYS,  WEDDIN6,  BIRTHDAY, 

ANNIVERSARY,  or  any  other  day;  for 
PASTOR,  TEACHER,  PARENT,  CHILD,  FRIEND. 


WEBSTER’S  UNABRIDGED. 

NEW  EDITION. 

Mow  added,  a  SUPPLEMENT  of  over 

4600  new  words  and  Meanings. 

AL.HO  ADDED,  A  MEW 

Biosraphioal  Dictionary 
of  over  9700  NAMES. 

A  NATIONAL  STANDARD. 

WEBSTEB’a  is  the  Dictionary  used  in  the 
UovenuDcnt  Printing  Office.  Jan.  1879. 

Every  State  purdtaae  of  Dictionariea  for  Schools 
hashMnof  Webster.  . 

Stooksinthe  Public  Schools  of  ths  United  States 
1  are  mainly  l>assd  on  Wsbster. 
tU  tf  WtbtUr't  is  20  times  as  great  aa  the  aale 

of  any  other  aeries  of  l)iclion.rirt. 

r|1HIITY-TWP  THOUSAND  COPIED, 

A  placed  in  the  public  m  IiooI*  of  ths  L.  B. 

Sagractagt— contains  3,000,  three  times 

as  many  aa  any  other  Oictiunary. 

Itcoaiaiendcd  by  Stats  Sopt’s  of  schooU  in  36 
t  SUtes,  and  by  60  Colla^  Preaidenta. 
Pobllabad  by  0.  JL  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mas*. 


I  I.  “  BILLY’S  HOUND.”  H.  “  THE  BOY  THAT  WAS 
I  TOO  BKAUTIFUL."  HI.  “OUB8TOBE.”  TV.  “AT 
1  PLYMOUTH  OAK  FABM.” 

I  Finely  iUnstrated  papers  on  "  Our  American  ArtiaU,” 
i  by  8.  E.  W.  Benjamin  ;  “  Concord  Picnic  Days,”  by  O. 
I  B.  Bartlett ;  “  Prof.  M.  P.  Panl,  and  bis  MarvellouH  DU- 
!  coverlet  in  the  Starry  Heavens,”  by  John  Brownjohn. 
I  Humorous  Stories ;  Stories  of  Adventure  and  Travel ; 
I  Charmingly  Ulustrated  Poems;  Original  Exercise  Songs 
I  for  Public  SchooU,  etc. 

'  Address 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  IkMiton,  Mkhs. 


LOTHBOP’S  PEBIODICALS. 

I  WIDE  AWAKE . . . $2  per  year. 

I  Monthly.  Edited  by  Eixa  Fariian. 

BABTLAND . 60  eenti  per  year. 

Monthly.  Edited  by  Ella  Farman. 

THE  PANSY . 26  esata  per  year. 

Monthly  Juvenile,  for  Sunday  reading.  Edited  by  Mrs. 
O.  B.  Aldsn,  author  of  the  “  Pansy  Books.” 

THE  8.  S.  MONTHLY . 60  cents  per  year. 

Edited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  B.  Aldrm  (“Pansy”). 
For  8.  8.  Teachers,  Parents,  and  ail  8.  S.  Workers. 

THE  YOUTH’S  8.  8.  MONTHLY. ...26  cents  per  year. 
Edited  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  B.  Aldzn. 

THE  BOSTON  BOOK  BULLETIN.. SO  cents  per  year. 
Qnarterly. 

Samples  of  above  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 


A  Locsl  AgoBt^Wftnted  in  Esch  Town. 

Address 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO., 

32  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Eclectic  Magcaine  Advertieer. 

Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

FINE  STEEL-ENGRAVINGS. 

FOe  TEE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRIF-BOOE,  FRAKINS,  OR  FOR  ILLUSTRATION. 


'pE  ECLECTIC  MAGAZTSE  Mat  beta  pMUMed  for  tMirty-flvo  i/tart.  Earh  moatkly  number  turing  thU  long  perioi 
Mat  bean  embeUithea  wUh  a  f^ne  Steel  JEngraeimg,  Ubutratuig  tome  tub/eet  of  general  mtereet.  Mietorie  or 
ideal,  and  eompriting  tMe  FortraUt  of  nearly  every  dittinguuMed  mam  of  tMe  poet  and  present  eenturiet. 

TMeee  engravings  are  printed  in  Mandtome  style,  tultable  for  framing,  for  terap-bookt,  and  for  private  Mittorieal 
eoOeetiont,  and  form  a  seleetion  ealeulated  to  afford  botM  amusement  and  instruetion.  Our  list  includes  IMraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors,  Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings, 
Statesmen,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.. 

Comprising  over  300  Different  Subjects, 

Of  wMieM  the  following,  selected  ftdm  our  Ust,  will  give  tome  idea  of  IMelr  scope  and  variety. 


Portraits. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BBYANT. 
HOEACE  GBEELET. 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIEB. 

0.  W.  HOLMES. 

CHABLES  8TJMNEB. 
HAMILTON  FISH. 

CABL  8CHUBZ. 

GEOBGE  WM.  CUBTI8. 

FBOF.  CHAS.  BABWIN. 

"  MAX  MULLEB. 

“  HUXLEY. 

“  TYNDALL. 

BOSA  BONHEUB. 
MEIS80NIEB. 

HIBAM  P0WEB8. 

EABL  DEBBY. 

DUKE  OF  ABGYLL. 


I  Historic  Pictures. 

'  THE  UTEBABY  FABTY  OF  SIB  JOSHUA 
BEYN0LO8. 

;  SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT  AND  HIS  FBIENDS  AT 
I  ABBOT8FOBD. 

'  SHAKSFEABE  BECITING  HIS  TBAGEDY. 
VAN  DYKE  FABTING  WITH  BUBENS. 
CBOMWELL  BEFUSING  THE  CBOWN. 
WATTS  DI8COVEBINO  STEAM. 

NAFOLEON  IN  FBI80N  AT  NICE. 

Ideal  Pictures. 

;  BEATBICE  DE  CENCI. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF. 

FLOWEB  GATHEBEBS. 

FAB  FBOM  HOME. 

BUBIAL  OF  THE  BIBD. 

LANDSEER  AND  HIS  CONNOISSEUBS. 
WASHINGTON  IBVINO  AND  FBIENDS. 


TMe  Engravings  are  numbered  on  tMe  Catalogue  to  aid  in  seleetion,  to  tMat  persons  giving  orders  need  only  indicate 
tMe  figures  opposite  tMe  Engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  heavy  quarto  vised  paper,  10*  12  inches,  and  ran  be  sent  by  mail  or  express  without  injury. 
We  fumxth  neat  cloth  eases  or  portfodos  for  these  Engravings,  holding  from  ten  tb  fifty.  Price,  BO  cents  each. 

PRICE  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

lOc.  each,  or  15  Engravings  sent  in  Portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

On  orders  for  SO  or  more  special  rates  will  be  made,  and  we  will  furnish  editions  of  any  of  our  plates  for  pub^ 
Ushers,  or  to  illustrate  new  boohs. 

We  mUl  make  selections  ,of  the  Engravings,  to  be  tent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  con  select  for  kimttlf. 
Send  postage-stamp  fOr  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio  or  scrap-book. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  AXY  ADDRESS. 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertieer, 
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HOLIDAY  BOOKS. 

“  R»ok»  make  the  beet  N.  Y,  Etsmimu  Post. 


Aatertean  Paintera.  Containing  biomphical 
HkftchcH  of  fifty  American  artists,  with  ei)^tj-thre« 
esampies  of  their  works  enKraved  on  wood  in  the  most 
perfect  manner.  As  an  evidence  of  the  vaiiie  and 
beanty  of  this  volume,  we  may  mention  that  the  cost 
of  the  engraving  was  nearly  thirteen  thoueand  dol- 
lart.  The  publishers  are  justified  in  saying  that  the 
contemporaneous  art  of  no  country  has  ever  been  so 
ade<{uately  represented  in  a  single  volume,  while  the 
engravings  are  equal  to  the  finest  examples  of  wood* 
engravins  produi^  here  or  abroad.  In  cloth,  extra 
gilt,  $7  ;  full  morocco,  $18. 

Potlerr  and  Porcelain,  from  Early  Times  down 
to  the  Philadelphia  fohibiliuii  of  1870.  By  Charles 
Wyllys  Elliott.  With  106  Ulastrations,  and  the  more 
impcnlant  marks  and  monograms.  1  vol.,  small  4to, 
cloth,  gilt,  $6  ;  morocco,  $10. 

The  Po«t  and  Mainter;  or.  Gems  of  Art  and 
Song.  An  imperial  8vo  vol.,  containing  choice  selec¬ 
tions  from  the  English  poets,  and  saperbly  illustrated 
with  ninety-nine  steel  enmvings,  printed  in  the  best 
manner  on  the  page  wuh  the  text.  New  edition. 
Cloth,  extra,  $lli ;  morocco,  antique  or  extra,  $:i0. 
William  Cullen  Bryant'a  Poetical  Works. 

lixusTiiATKD  Edition.  100  engravings  by  Birket 
.  Foster,  Harry  Penn,  Alfred  Freilericks,  and  other 
artists.  Biof^phic  Bketch  by  K.  H.  Btoddard,  and 
view  of  Brvant's  residence  at  Roslyn.  1  vol.,  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt  side  and  edge,  half  calf,  marble  edge, 
$6;  lull  morocco,  antique,  %>i ;  tree  calf,  $10. 
Hocsbholu  Edition.  1  vol,,  12mo,  cloth,  $2  ;  half  calf, 
$4  ;  morocco,  $5  ;  tree  calf,  $5. 

Rbd-Linb  Edition.  With  twenty-four  ilinstrationa, 
and  portrait  of  Bryant  on  steel.  Printed  on  tinted 
paper,  with  red  line.  Square  ISmo,  cloth,  extra,  $8  ; 
naif  calf,  $6 ;  morocco,  $7  ;  tree  calf,  $8. 
Blub-and-Oold  Edition.  18mo,  cloth,  gilt  edge,  $1.50  ; 

tree  calf,  marble  edge,  $.8  ;  morocco,  gilt  ed^, 
Artlate  of  the  NlneleenlU  Centurv  and 
their  Works.  A  Hand-book  containing  a)50  Bio¬ 
graphical  Sketches,  with  full  Indexes.  By  Clara  £r- 
skine  Clement  and  Laurence  Hutton.  8  vols.,  crown 
8vo,  $5  ;  half  calf,  $0. 

The  book  is  an  invaluable  manual  for  reference,  while 
its  worth  is  not  leas  as  a  review  of  the  whole  field  of 
modem  art  for  general  reading. — \ew  York  Evening 
Poet. 

An  exceedingly  useful  book,  and  one  that  is  greatly 
needed  in  the  present  condition  of  tM.—BoeUm  Adter- 
tieer. 

A  Hand-book  or  Lecandary  and  Hytho- 
loclcal  Art.  By  Clam  Erskine  Clement.  Pro- 
fusi-ly  illustrate,  and  with  a  full  Index.  TieMfth, 
Litton.  Crown  8vo,  red  edges,  $.8.25;  half  calL  or 
half  morocco,  $5 ;  tree  calf,  or  full  morocco,  $7. 
Palntera,  kcnlptora.  Architects,  Encra- 
vers,  and  their  Worka.  By  Clara  Erskine 
Clement.  With  Illustrations  and  Monograms.  Fifth 
Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo,  $3.’-J5  ;  half  calf,  or  mo¬ 
rocco,  $5 ;  tree  calf,  or  full  morocco,  $7. 

Art  In  America.  A  Critical  and  Historical  Sketch. 
By  8.  O.  W.  ^njamin.  Profusely  illustrated.  8vo, 
illuminated  cloth,  $1. 

The  Boy-TraYellera  In  the  Far  Kaat.  Ad- 

ventures  of  Two  Yca:hs  on  a  Journey  to  Japan  and 
China.  By  Thomas  W.  Knox,  author  of  Camp-Fire 
and  Cotton  Field,”  “  Overland  through  Asia,”  “  Under¬ 
ground,”  “John,”  etc.  Illustrated.  8vo,  illuminated 
cloth,  $3. 


Stndlea  of  the  Greek  Poets.  By  John  Adding¬ 
ton  Symonds,  author  of  “Sketches  in  Italy  and 
Greece,”  “Renaissance  in  Italy,”  etc.  RevisM  and 
enlarged  by  the  Author.  In  2  vols.,  16mo,  cloth,  $.8.50. 

The  North  Americans  of  Antiquity. 'Their 
Origin,  Migrations,  and  Type  of  Civilization  Consid- 
iered.i^By  John  T.  Short.  8vo,  cloth,  $.8.  ,  , 

Great  Authors  ol  all  Aces.1 'Being  Selections 
from  the  Prow  Works  of  Eminent  Writers,  from  the 
Time  of  Pericles  to  the  Present  Day.  By  8.  Austin 
Allibone,  LL.D.,  author  of  “A  Critic^  Dictionary  of 
British  and  American  Authors,”  “  A  Dictionary  of 
Poetical  t^uotations,”  etc.,  etc.  8vo,  extra  cloth,  $5 ; 
library  sheep,  $6 ;  extra  cloth,  gilt,  $5.50 ;  half  calf, 
hgilt,  $8 ;  turkey  antique,  $10. 

The  Early  Teutonic,  Italian,  and  French 

HI  aatern.  Translated  and  Eklited  from  the  “Dohme” 
■  Series.  By  A.  H.  Keane,  M.A.I.  With  ISO  handsome 
illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  $7.50. 

Thackeray**  Ballads. >  By  William  Makepeace 
Thackeray.  Witii  illustrations  by  the  author,  Mrs. 
Butler  tHiss  Elizabeth  Thompson),  George  Du  Mau- 
rier,  John  Collier,  H.  Fumiss,  G.  Q.  Kubume,  M. 
Fitzgerald,  and  J.  H.  Atkinson.  Large  4to,  extra 
cloth,  full  gilt,  $5. 

This  edition  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  Ballads  will  be  found 
to  include  all  the  verses  that  are  scattered  throughout 
the  author's  various  writings. _ 

The  Homes  or  America.  With  108  illustrations 
on  wood.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  author  of 
“  The  History  of  the  City  of  New  York.”  4to,  cloth, 
extra  gilt,  $6  ;  in  full  morocco,  $1^. 

“  The  Homes  of  America  ”  is  a  superb  holiday  volume 
of  quarto  size,  exquisitely  printed  on  toned  paper,  con¬ 
taining  engravings  of  the  highest  art  charMter,  illus¬ 
trating  the  nomes  of  America  in  the  Colonial,  the  Later, 
and  the  Modem  Periods.  It  will  have  a  leading  place 
among  the  holiday  books  of  the  season,  m  ~ 

The  Famon*  Parks  and  Gardens  of  the 
World  Described  and  Illustrated.  With 
upward  of  Eighty  Fine  Engravings.  Imperial  4to, 
handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  full  gift.  Price,  $0.50. 

liandscape  In  American  Poetry.  Illustrated 
from  Original  Drawings  by  J.  Appleton  Brown.  With 
Descriptive  text  by  Lucy  Larcom.  Large  8vo,  cloth, 
extra  gilt,  $4  ;  full  morocco,  $8. 

The  illustrations  in  the  volume  are  of  remarkable 
freshness,  and  illustrate,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  actual 
scenes  described  in  the  verses  of  Bryant,  Longfellow 
Lowell,  Whittier,  and  others  of  our  poets.  The  en-, 
gravings,  therefore,  apart  from  their  striking  and 
artistic  beauty,  have  associations  that  add  greatly  to 
their  rtdne  and  interest. 

The  Leopold  Shakspeare.  'Dedicated,' bv 
permission,  to  11.  R.  Highness  Prince  Leopold.  With 
400  illustrations.  1184  pp.  Small  4to,  cloth,  $4.50 ; 
half  calf,  $7 ;  half  morocco,  $7  ;  full  morocco,  $10 ; 
tree  calf,  $10 ;  red  tree  calf,  black  bevelled,  $11. 

“  Mr.  F.  J.  Furalvall,  the  ardent  founder  of  the  new 
Shakspeare  Society,  in  the  introduction,  freely  disburses 
his  special  knowledge  in  minutely  describing  the  career 
of  Shakspeare,  and  showing  in  their  true  colors  the  man 
and  his  time.  Thb  rbsult  is  wbll  worth  thb  cost  of 
thb  volcmb.” — The  Nation. 


Any  of  the  above  Books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  R.  FEL.TOIV, 

2S  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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TBIRTT  TRARS  AOO  TBR 
RRONCBIAL  TROCBES  «prr«  <n<n>- 
Ameed,  being  prepared  by  eombini$ta  in 
a  eonrenienf  fbrm  eeveral  tnedieinal 
enbetaneea  held  <n  general  esteem 
among  phyaieiana  in  the  treatment 
of  Bronehial  Affeetiona  and  Cougha. 

The  BRONCBIAL  TROCBES  con¬ 
tain  ingredlenta  acting  directly  on  the 
organa  of  the  roiee.  They  have  an 
eittraordinary  effect  in  all  diaordera  of 
the  Throat  and  larynx,  restoring 
•  healthy  tone  when  relaxed,  either 
from  cold  or  over-exertion  of  the  voice, 
and  produce  a  clear  and  die  tinet 
enunciation.  To  PUBLIC  SPBAK- 
BRS  and  BIlfOBRS  they  wUl  be 
found  invaluable. 

Imitationa  are  offered  for  sale,  many  of  which  are 
it^furioua.  TBR  OBlfUIlfR  BROSCBIAL  TBOCBJSS 
ARE  BOLD  ONLY  IN  BOXES,  with  fae-aimile  of  the 
proprietors  on  the  wrapper. 

PRICES,  9S  CENTS,  BO  CENTS,  AND  $1  PER  BOX. 


1880 


A  COUOB,  COLD,  or  SORE 
THROAT  reguirea  immediate  aUett- 
tion.  A  continuance  for  any  length 
of  time  causes  irritation  of  the  Lungs, 
or  some  chronic  Throat  Affection. 
Neglect  oftentimes  results  in  atone 
incurable  Lung  disease,  THE 
TROCHES  are  not  new  on4l  untried, 
but,  having  been  tested  by  wide  amd 
constant  use  for  nearly  an  entire  gen¬ 
eration,  they  have  attained  well-mer¬ 
ited  rank  among  the  fete  staple  rem¬ 
edies  of  the  age.  BROWN’S  BRON¬ 
CHIAL  TROCHES  have  proved  their 
efficacy  by  a  test  of  many  years,  and 
will  almost  invariablii 
ate  relief. 


ly  ^ve  immedi- 


Golden  Medical  Discovery 


‘  Dr.  I’icrcc'c  Uol<lcn  Medical  OiseoTerj  cures  all  llnmors,  from  Uie  worst  Scrofiila  to  a 
common  Blotch,  Piasplc.  or  Ernptlon,  Enrslpelaa,  talt-rhchns,  FcTcr  tores,  Scnly  or 

Bonch  hkin,  in  thort,  all  diseases  cause<l  by  bad  blood,  are  conquered  by  this  ponrorlul, 
purifying,  nml  inriromtinft  medicine. 

Esiteclallr  has  It  manifested  its  ]>otcncy  In  curing  Tetter,  Bose  Bash,  Bol^,  Carbnn* 

cles,  tore  Eyes,  ftcrontlous  Sores  and  SwcUliiss,  White  SweUlass,  Voltre  or  Thick 
Neck,  and  Enlarged  Cllands. 

If  you  feel  dull,  drowsy,  debllitateil,  hare  sallow  color  of  skin,  or  rellowish-brown  spots 
on  face  or  IxMlr,  frequent  lieailache  or  dizziness,  bad  taste  in  mouth,  internal  beat  or  chills 
alternaied  with  tiot  flushes,  irregular  apiietitc,  ami  tongue  coated,  you  are  sitfrering  from 
Torpid  LiTcr,  or  **  Bllionsncas.’’  As  a  rcmoly  for  all  such  cases  Dr.  Pierce’s  Goldea 
Meilical  Disixivery  has  no  equal,  as  it  elTects  iicrfect  anil  radical  cures. 

In  tlic  cure  of  Bronchitis,  Severe  Conghs,  Weak  Lnngs,  and  early  stages  of  Con* 
snmptlon,  it  has  asionislioil  the  medical  facultv,  and  eminent  physicians  pronounce  It  the 
greatest  mcilical  discovery  of  the  age.  Sold  by  druggists. 


No  nse  of  taking  the  large,  repulsive,  nauseous  i>llls.  Tiiese 
•  _ I’ellcts  (Little  I'llls)  are  scarcely  larger  than  nsnatard 

Being  entirely  vmtetable,  no  particular  care  is  required 
\0  n  to  A  ako  wliile  luing  them.  Ibey  oiicraie  without  disturbance  lo  the 
svstem,  diet,  or  occupation.  For  Janndicc,  Ileadache, 
ev%%  Constipation,  Impnre  Blood,  Pain  In  the  Shoniders, 

~  9  Tightness  of  Chest,  ISisziness,  Soar  Emetatlons  rrona 

Tho'*Iittlo01aat'‘Cssliartle  Stoniach.  Rsul  Taste  la  Month,  Billons  attacks.  Pain  In 
region  of  Bldneys,  Internal  Fever,  Bloated  Seeling 
nhont  StonMch,  Bnsh  or  Blood  to  Head,  take  Hr.  Pierce’s  Pleasant  Pnrgntlvo  Pellets. 
Sold  by  druggists.  WUItLIPS  PLSPEKSAKf  NXlllCAL  ASSUCUTIUX,  Prsp’is,  BoChlo,  I.  T. 


CDRAL 


A  beantifnl  work  of  100  Pages,  One  Cslsrod  Flower 
Piste,  sad  MO  lllsstratiosk,  with  Descriptions  of  the 
best  ^wers  and  Vegetables,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
Ail  for  s  Frva  Cbnt  Stamp.  In  English  or  Oenuan. 

TICK’S  HEEDS  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Piva 
Cmxts  for  postage  will  buy  the  Floral  Ocidb,  telling 
how  to  get  them. 

The  flower  sad  Tcgetahle  Qardes,  175  pages.  Six 
Colored  Plates,  and  many  .hundred  Engraving.  For  SO 
cents  In  paper  covers ;  $1  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German 
or  English. 

Tick’s  lllBstrated  Heatkly  HagazlBS— St  pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  in  every  number,  and  many  tine  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Price,  $1  .S5  a  year ;  Five  Copies  for  to.  Specimen 
Numbers  sent  for  10  cents ;  8  trial  copies  for  t5  cents. 

Address  JAKES  TICK,  toehestor,'R.  Y. 


FRIBN  I  If  yon  are  in  any  way  interested  ia 

BEES  OR  HONEY 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 

MOITTHLT  DLXAHnrOB  DT  BBS  CTOTVBl, 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements 

in  Hivesy  Honejr  BxtrmctorBy  ArtIBclal 
Oonab,  Section  Honey  Boxea,  all  books  and 
Journals,  and  everything  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture. 
Nothing  patsiUsd.  Simply  send  your  address  on  a  postal 
card,  imtten  plainly,  to  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


CURED  PROMPTLY  AND 
PERMANENTLY.  I  send  a 
bottle  of  my  celebrated  remedv, 
with  a  valuable  treatise  on  this 
disease,  free  to  all  sufferers  who 
send  me  their  P.  O.  and  Express 
address.  Dr.  H.  O.  ROOT, 

_  188  Pearl  Street,  New  Ywk., 
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Mixed,  Latest  Style  Cards,  in  case,  10c.  Preml- 
ums  given  away.  Davids  A  Co.,  Northford,  (X 

Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  A  Chromo  Cards, 
name  in  Gold  A  Jet,  10c.  ffiatm  lUm.,  ChitOBVllls,  Cl, 


JOSEPH  LIOTY^ 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paiig,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 
Bold  throughout  the  World. 


ENTERTAINING  I  -  INSTRUCTIVE  I 


New  York  Observer. 


HEBESillsIiEl! 


N  THE  FAMILY 


THE  NEW  Y0::K  OBSEKVER  U  the  Bert  Family,  Religious 
and  Sooalar  paper.  It  la  now  taken  all  orer  the  United  States 
and  inforelipi  countries.  It  has  a  clroolatlon  larger  than  that 
of  any  other  paper  among  Intelligent,  reading  and  prosperous 
Bunilies  of  the  various  denominations.  It  goes  into  twenty .llvo 
thousand  homes  every  week,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  read  it 
every  year.  It  oontaina  all  the  religious  anil  secular  news,  suit- 
ABLB  roK  FAViLT  KaADiKO  ;  Vigorous  editorials,  foreign  oorres- 
pondenoe,  youths,  Sunday  School,  literary,  agricultural  and 
businees  deiuirtments,  with  a  choice  selection  of  Miscellaneous 
Reading. 

TERMS  f^.lS  (post-paid.) 

Any  peteon  sending  with  his  own  subscription  the  names  of 
KKW  snbscrlbera,  shall  have,  post-palil,  with  one  mkw  bamk,  tlie 
two  copies  for  or  with  two  kkw  MAtfES,  the  three  for  $7.h0  ; 

with  three  XEW  XAXas,  the  four  for  RS.OO:  with  four  nbw  maxes, 
the  five  for  $10.;  with  five  naw  naxbs,  the  six  for  $11.40. 

Sample  copies  sent  ftee. 

FOR  AJ>VERTIB£R8  the  Kew  York  Obtervtr  is  an  un¬ 
rivalled  medium,  on  aooount  of  Its  I-arob  CirCDI-atiom,  its  High 
RBruTATiox,  and  the  Crajlactxk  uv  its  Reaukks. 


REED  &  BARTON, 

XANTTFACTCRBBS  OF 

SILYEU-PLATED  WAUE, 

PoaMMing  the  advantage*  of  over  half  a  century  in  Manufacturing,  employing 
only  the  highest  skill  and  talent,  using  only  the  most  improved  machinery  in 
every  department,  we  are  enabled  to  produce  goods  of  the  most  artistic  design, 
finest  finish  and  quality,  at  the  lowest  pricea  Our  assortment  is  very  extensive, 
including  varied  designs  in 

Coffee,  Tea,  Dinner,  Dessert,  and  Water  Sets;  Cake 
and  Fruit  Stands;  Entrde,  Vegetable,  and  Meat  Dishes; 
Tureens,  Spoons  and  Forks,  Cutlery,  etc.;  also  a  great 
variety  of  Novelties,  Card-cases,  Card-receivers,  Jewel 
Boxes,  Children's  Sets,  and  Ornamental  Pieces, 

SPECIIUY  ADAPTED  FOR  HOLIDAT  AND  BRIDAL  PRESENTS. 

Highest  Premiums  awarded  our  wares  wherever  exhibited  :  The  World's  Fair,  New  York, 
1858 ;  American  Institute  Fair,  New  York,  18SH  to  1878;  three  awards  at  Centennial  Exhi 
bition,  Philadelphia,  1876  ;  and  the  only  prixe  for  Plated  Ware  at  International  Exhibithm. 
Chili,  1875,  was  given  to  ut. 

Salesroom^  686  Broadway,  Netv  York, 

FOa  SALE  BY  DBALEBS  EVEBTWHXBE. 

THE  TRAVELERS 

Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Co., 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

!  The  Oldest  and  Largest  Accident  Company  in  America. 

One  of  the  Strongest  and  Best-Managed  Life  Companies  in  the  World. 

PorSOna.!  Insurance  in  every'  safe  and  desirable  form,  with  ample  security, 

at  low  cash  rates. 

i  Sc[Uar6  Dealing  for  all :  prompt  adjustment  and  payment  of  valid  t-laims ; 

I  no  quarter  to  frauda. 

I  No  Departnre  from  the  well-settled  husinosg  principles  and  methods  which  ; 
have  made  “  The  Traveler^'  a  success. 

JAMES  a.  BATmSON,  President  B0DNZ7  DENNIS,  Secretary. 

B£W  TOBK  OFnC£,  BOSTOV  OFFICl,  CHICAGO  OFFICE,  , 

Tribane  Building,  Cornsr  Ststs  sad  Kilby  ItraaU.  177  Ls  IsUs  Street. 

Agents  in  Principal  Cities  and  Tswns  in  United  States  and  Caaadas,  who  fill  out  Accident 
Pelides  or  ItdketH  at  short  aetloe. 


I 


PUBLISHER’S 


The  Electric  Light  in  the  British 
Mdseitm. — The  practical  utility  of  electric 
lighting  was  fairly  tested  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  during  the  heavy  fog  which  shrouded  the 
metropolis.  For  more  than  a  century  readers 
at  the  British  Museum  have  been  compelled  to 
suspend  work  on  the  occasion  of  a  fog,  and  to 
leave  the  reading-room  ;  but  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing.  shortly  after  ten  o’clock,  when  many 
readers,  unmindful  of  the  improvements  of 
the  age,  were  about  to  quit  with  their  papers, 
the  electric  light  was  turned  on,  and,  without 
any  apparent  preparations,  the  spacious  room 
was  suddenly  illumined  as  by  a  magic  ray 
of  sunshine,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  all 
present.  There  was  a  murmur  of  applause. 
For  with  the  new  carbon  which  Messrs.  Sie¬ 
mens  have  manufacturer!  at  their  Berlin  works, 
and  with  the  gilt  reflectors  suggested  by  Mr. 
Bond,  the  principal  librarian,  the  light  is 
about  as  good  a  substitute  for  sunlight  as  can 
yet  be  devised.  Since  the  latter  part  of  Octo¬ 
ber  the  electric  light  has  l)een  continuously 
naed  in  the  national  reading-room  of  an  even¬ 
ing  until  seven  o'clock,  and  an  average  of 
more  than  two  hundred  students  and  literary 
men  have  been  able  nightly  to  proceed  with 
their  researches  to  that  hour,  instead  of  leav¬ 
ing  off,  as  formerly,  when  the  shades  of  even¬ 
ing  fell.  It  is  re|H>rted  that  one  of  the  stafiT, 
Mr.  Nichols,  has  worked  closely  for  two  hours 
for  a  fortnight  by  the  light,  with  a  view  to  try 
the  effect  on  the  sight,  and  fiiids  that  there  is 
not  only  no  inconvenience,  but  that  the  optic 
nerve  is  strengthened,  and  that  glasses  are 
quite  unnecessary  as  a  protection. 

The  Girard  Estate. — The  estate  of  the 
late  Stephen  Girard,  who  died  forty-eight 
years  ago  in  the  back  room  of  his  plain  little 
house  in  Philadelphia,  has  be<‘n  so  managed 
that,  according  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
trustees,  the  college  has  up  to  the  present  time 
received  and  educated  2382  orphans,  and  has 
indentured  908  boys  to  suitable  occupations. 
The  Girard  estate  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
eonsists  of  public  buildings,  private  residences, 
squares,  wharves,  etc.,  of  great  value,  all  in 


MISCELLANY. 


thorough  repair,  and  quite  productive.  Out 
of  the  city  the  estate  possesses  coal  lands,  the 
product  of  which  has  increased  from  a  little 
over  40,000  tons  in  1863  to  nearly  1,000,000 
in  1878.  The  income  of  this  vast  estate,  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  goes  entirely  to  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  orplian  boys  of  Pennsylvania. 

Views  in  Western  North  Carolina.— It 
has  long  been  known  to  the  favored  few,  and 
is  now  becoming  known  to  the  general  public, 
that  the  mountain  region  of  North  Carolina 
includes  by  far  the  finest  scenery  to  be  found 
in 'the  entire  Alleghany  range.  Not  only  are 
the  highest  peaks  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  be  found  tliere,  but  the  grandeur  and  variety 
of  the  interlinking  mountain  systems  are  un- 
surpasstHl  elsewhere  in  America.  Under  the 
title  of  “  Views  in  Southwestern  North  Caro¬ 
line,”  Mr.  George  W.  Jones,  of  Franklin,  N.  C., 
in  making  stereoscopic  pictures  of  some  of  the 
most  striking  bits  of  scenery  in  this  pictur¬ 
esque  region,  which  will  present  it  vividly 
and  truthfully  to  those  who  cannot  visit  it 
for  themselves.  We  have  seen  many  of  these 
views,  and  can  testify  that  they  are  of  remark¬ 
able  excellence  and  beauty;  a  further  testi¬ 
mony  to  which  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  took  the  medal  at  the  recent  State  Fair 
at  Atlanta.  Mr.  Jones  will  send  them  by  mail 
to  any  address  for  $2.50  per  dozen. 

Edison’s  Telephone. — Mr.  Edison  is  reap¬ 
ing  a  rich  reward  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  this 
country  for  his  wonderful  and  useful  inven¬ 
tions.  The  Edison  Telephone  Company,  of 
Ijondon,  has  ordered  from  the  electrical  manu¬ 
factory  in  this  city  2000  of  Edison’s  chemical 
telephones  for  use  in  London,  and  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of 'ordering  10,000  more. 
In  this  city  they  are  everywhere  being  intro¬ 
duced.  All  the  large  wholesale  and  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  have  them ;  lawyers  talk 
through  them  to  an  office  in  the  new  court¬ 
house,  and  are  enabled  to  keep  instantly  post¬ 
ed  as  to  what’s  going  on ;  booksellers  and 
others  order  from  each  other  through  them, 
and  a  world  of  trouble  is  saved  all  around. 
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IhtbUaher^*  MUcdUmy. 


Gardbn  Cmr  Cathedral  Orqah.— The 
organ  which  is  now  building  for  the  Stewart 
Cathedral  at  Garden  Citj  is  in  several  respects 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  instrnments  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  placed  in  four  different 
parts  of  the  building,  the  organist  sitting  at  a 
keyboard  in  the  chancel  and  playing  all  foiir 
parts  at  once  by  means  of  electrical  connec¬ 
tions.  There  is  also  an  echo  organ  in  the 
roof,  which  can  also  be  played  from  the  chan¬ 
cel,  and  the  chime  of  bells  in  the  tower  will  at 
times  lend  its  aid  to  the  organ  in  the  same 
way.  In  spite  of  the  necessarily  complicated 
nature  of  the  mechanism  the  adjustment  of  all 
the  parts  is  so  perfect  that  no  greater  pressure 
is  needed  upon  the  keys  than  in  playing  the 
piano.  The  organ  will  have  one  hundred  and 
twenty  speaking  stops,  or  thirty-six  mure  than 
the  great  organ  in  Boston  Music  Hall  has,  and 
nine  more  than  are  in  the  huge  instrument 
in  Albert  Hall,  London.  Five  hydraulic  en¬ 
gines  will  run  the  organ,  and  the  cost  of  the 
instrument  will  be  ^40,000. 

Johns  Hopkins  University. — President 
Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  makes  a 
statement  in  reference  to  the  students  of  that 
institution  that  is  probably  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  any  collegiate  institution  in  the 
world,  viz.,  that  during  the  three  years  past 
there  has  not  been  an  occasion  to  reprimand 
or  censure  a  single  student ;  and  that  it  has 
never  been  his  good  fortune  to  live  among  a 
more  earnest,  diligent,  and  enthusiastic  com¬ 
pany  of  young  men  than  those  who  are  there 
assembled. 

Hudson  River  Tunnel.— The  shaft  of  the 
Hudson  River  Tunnel  has  been  sunk  to  its  en¬ 
tire  depth  of  sixty-five  feet  and  the  horizontal 
drifting  has  commenced.  The  entire  length 
of  the  tunnel,  with  approaches,  will  be  about 
twelve  thousand  feet.  The  walls  will  be  con. 
Btructed  of  brick  and  cement,  three  feet  in 
thickness.  The  width  of  the  tunnel  will  be 
twenty-six  feet,  its  height  twenty-four  feet. 
Arrangements  are  contemplated  for  uninter¬ 
rupted  work,  BO  that  the  structure  may  be 
completed  in  two  years. 

The  English  Language  in  India.— The 
diflScultiee  of  the  English  language  are  a 
source  of  great  perplexity  to  Continental 
nations ;  and  if  that  be  so  with  regard  to 
European  countries,  these  difficulties  must  of 
coarse  be  increased  as  we  go  farther  East. 
We  are  therefore  not  surprised  to  learn  that  a 


native  baker  in  India,  anxious  at  the  same 
time  to  call  attention  to  his  loaves  and  to  de¬ 
monstrate  his  acquaintance  with  the  English 
tongue,  describes  himself  as  a  "  European 
loafer.” 

Arboretum  in  Cai.ipornia. — The  arbore¬ 
tum,  or  collection  of  growing  plants  and  trees, 
in  course  of  development  by  Governor  Iceland 
Stanford  at  his  villa  near  San  Francisco,  is 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  country.  His  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  collect  within  his  park  living  speci¬ 
mens  of  everything  of  the  vegetable  kind 
which  can  be  cultivated  in  the  Californian  cli¬ 
mate.  The  value  of  such  experimentation  in 
introducing  novel  varieties  practically  useful 
is  incalculable. 

An  Inch  of  Rain. — Few  people  can  form 
a  definite  idea  of  what  is  involved  in  the  ex¬ 
pression,  ”  an  inch  of  rain.”  It  may  aid  such 
to  follow  this  calculation.  An  acre  is  equal  to 
6,272,640  square  inches ;  an  inch  deep  of  water 
on  this  area  will  be  as  many  cubic  inches  of 
water,-which  at  277.274  to  the  gallon,  is  22,- 
622. S  gadons.  This  quantity  weighs  226,225 
pounds. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Thf  Younger  Edda,  also  called  Snorre’s 
Edda,  or  the  Prose  Edda.  An  English  Version 
of  the  Foreword  ;  the  Fooling  of  Gylfe  ;  the 
Afterword,  etc.  W'ith  an  Introduction,  Notes, 
Vocabulary,  and  Index.  By  Rasmus  B.  An¬ 
derson.  Chicago  :  8.  C.  Grigge  d  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  302.  Price,  $2. 

Kniekerboeker  Novela.  A  Strange  Diaap- 
pearanee.  By  Anna  Katharine  Green. 
New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam'a  Sorta.  16mo. 
cloth,  pp.  280.  Price,  $1. 

Eronomic  Monographa,  No.  XIX.  Andrew 
Jaekaon  and  the  Bank  of  the  United  Statea. 
Including  a  History  ,of  Paper  Money  in  the 
United  States.  By  William  L.  Ixiyall. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam'a  Sana.  12mo, 
paper,  pp.  65.  Price,  25c. 

The  Art  of  Cooking.  A  Series  of  Practical 
Lessons.  By  Matilda  Lrrs  Dods,  of  the 
South  Kensington  School  of  Cookery.  Edited 
by  Henrietta  de  ('ond£  Sherman.  New  York  : 
O.  P.  Putnam'a  Sana.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  226- 
Price,  11.25. 
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BOOKS. 

American  or  Foreign  Books,  and  all  Publica- 
tionSy  whether  new  or  old,  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price, 
by  the  Publisher  of  The  Kclectic. 

Pratt' s  A  stral  Oil. 

PERFBX'TLV  SAFE. 

Especially  adapted  for  use  in  the  St.  Germain  Student 
l.amp. 

CHARLES  PRATT  &  CO., 

Box  30,10.  JfEW  YORK. 


Printing  Press 

It  IMt  Ac.  (ScIf-takOT  1  >  Iwirr  bum 
arpt—M re,  yo— gorcM.  Mj^onrown^A- 
‘  |•rinlI•c•  t'aUtoffYMi  cf  protect,  tvw, 

Ketocr  A  0%o  llerMcB,  Cm* 


GAESEN  CALENDAR  FOE  1880. 

iMpSffM. b««atlAill;tllufttrat«4.  Thebeatwork  <'nfl/^D||||||A 
It  coQtaliM  dMirrlptlve  j>rt>'p  IMs  of  V{g{TAIlC  AND  FlQWCl 

mun,r!S‘ 

HBSRV  A.  I>REBR, 

Ne.  714  Cheatmit  Street,  Philadelphia. 


VA  N 1 T  Y  FA  I R 

Always  rairarai  and  Reliable.  6  Plrel  Prise  Hledaln-VienBa,  1N73.  Phila.,  1870,  Parle,  1878 

{^ADOPTED  BY  THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT.  NOW  ON  SALE  IN  PARIS. 

Peerless  Tebarco  Weeks.  WM.  M.  KIMBAI.I.  A  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


52 


Perfomed  Cards,  Gold  Motto,  Snowflake,  Lace,  Lily, 
etc.,  with  name,  10c.  PoeraasTBR,  Hitotannin,  Ct. 


60 


Crystal,  Floral,  Enamel,Oilt,  Scroll,  Motto,  Marhie 
Cards,  no  2  alike,  name  on,  10c.  Card  MOli,  Koitkfad,  Ct 


To  Libraries  aoi  Booiliaifers. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


msB  to  all  apptteantet  and  to  cattoaufi  whboai 
four  cdvlorW  plot**,  tOO  aofravinn, 
irtcriplioQt.  prioM  aad  4lracuon«  for 
of  Veipetabip  aad  Flowar  Stadtp  PUatt, 
to  all.  Sand  for  iL  Addma, 

FEIET  *  00.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SILLIUAN’S  JOUENAL, 

in  nunibera,  from  1843  to  1870  inclusive,  in 
complete  order.  Also 

North  American  Review, 

in  numbers,  from  1838  to  1860  inclusive,  in 
complete  order.  Above  can  be  bound  in  any 
style  wanted.  Address 


t  New  Chromos,  Shells,  Gold-border,  etc. 
name  on,  10c.  G.  A.  Sraue,  B.  Wallin^ord, 


PUBLISHER  or  “ECLECTIC,” 

as  BOJflt  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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OOly/tl^XjETE. 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  WOEK. 

Eocyclojiliilia  of  Cleoistry, 

Tbeoretioal,  Practical,  and  Analytical, 

At  APrUKD  TO  THB 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

By  WBITEBB  OF  EMDIEHCE.. 
ProfuMly  and  Handaomely  Illustrated. 
IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

■•eh  MBtsialBf  T«eat7>flTc  SUcl-PUtt  SagnTlBSt 
MS  WooSraU. 


TJrbana  Wine  Company, 

HAMMOHDSPORT,  N.  V. 

Branch  Office,  No.  39  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 
CHAMPAGNES,  COLD  SEAL,  DRY  AND 
EXTRA  DRY,  IMPERIAL, 

DRY  AND  STILL  CATAWBA, 
DELAWARE,  DIANA  WINES  and  BRANDY, 

Made  from  their  own  Vineyards. 

Wliiet*  for  i^u«'runieiitul 
X>UMOH  a  Mpcolulty. 

A  PORTFOLIO 


laiparlal  8vo.  Price  par  volanw  i  Extra  cloth,  $1 2 1  Library 
Shoap,  $13.50 1  Half  Turkey,  $15. 

**I  coneidet  it  a  Tery  ralnable  contribntion  to  the  eci* 
enca  of  chemietry.”— ifeary  B.  Oray,  PretUUnt  Pkar- 
maeeutUal  A$m)eiation,  ProritM  Qumc. 

“The  Immense  importance  of  each  an  a^regation  of 
facta  to  the  buay  and  ingenious  people  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  estimaUM.  It  wnl  be  a  mine  of  inex* 
hMstible  wealth  to  its  poaaeaaor.*'— .Vno  York  Drvg- 
yiit*'  Ciradar. 

PUBLISHED  ALSO  IN  PARTS  |  PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH. 

Addreaa 

E.  E.  PELTOM,  26  Bond  8t.,  New  York. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipi  of  IB 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  B.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street^  New  York, 


50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  PROMINBNT  MEN  IN  LITERATURE,  SCI¬ 
ENCE  AND  ART. 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  addreM  for  $4.  Addrrsa 

E  B.  PELTON,  25  Bond  St,  NewJ^ 

UR.J,AMB,59ariiMSL,».  Y. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORl.tLS  A  SPECIALTY. 

STEBLIEO  SILVER  COMMUiriOB  BITS,  ETC. 
BANNERS  IN  SILK  AND  COLD,  $8  KAON. 

Bend  for  Circular. 


icn 

I 


ESTABUSHED  1840. 
lEFEOTED  FIELD,  BABINE,.  OFKEA 
A5D  TOl'EIKT’S  eLASKES. 

[  Spectacle* and  ETe.Ola*ees.  Artificial  Homan 

_ a  ^e*.  H.  WALbSTEIN,  OpUcian,  41  Untoa 

Square,  N.  T.  Catalognea  mailed  by  eucloaiug  alamp 
Uigbeet  awarda  from  all  the  World'*  ExhibTtions. 


IiTTAUD  BxciiHiriira 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Send  for 

Cirenlnr  to 
OO,  NEW  HAVEN, 


FAUSSET’S 

Bible  Cyclopaedia. 

THE  LATEST  AH)  BEST  HELP  TO  THE  IITELU&EIT 
STUDY  or  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Publifihed  in  16  Parts,  at  25c.  each  Part, 

OR  IN  ONE  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

PriM,  in  Cloth,  $6 ;  in  ShMp,  $6 ;  in  Half  Tur¬ 
key,  $7. 

E.  E.  PELTON,  26  Bond  BL,  Bow  York. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  VOLUME.  JULY- DECEMBER,  187D. 

'NOW  READY. 

8vo,  536  P40SB.  CLOTH,  $3.  HA.LF  MOROCCO.  GILT,  $4.60. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND’S 


JA^UAKY, 

Published  on  the  15th  of  the  3lonth,  at  $5  per  year. 


The  January  number,  1880,  commences  the  twenty-second  volume  of  this  Magazine. 
Beginning  as  an  Eclectic  Journal,  and  presenting  almost  exclusively  matter  selected  from 
current  literature,  it  has  gradually  become  the  chief  medium  through  which  the  lead¬ 
ing  writers  on  engineering  subjects  can  best  present  their  original  essays  to  American 

readers. 

The  present  attitude  of  this  Magazine  is  that  of  a  journal  of  original  and  selected 
papers  upon  subjects  relating  to  modern  advanced  Engineering.  Theoretical  and  Practical 
E^seays  are  alike  presented  in  its  pages,  although  the  latter  largely  outnumber  the  former, 
as  best  suited  to  the  tastes  and  demands  of  the  American  Engineers.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  technical  science  within  the  last  few  years  have 
been  first  presented  in  these  )>ages. 

The  plans  for  the  present  volume  comprehend  further  improvements  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  The  wants  of  the  educated  practical  engineer,  who  desires  to  keep  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  his  profession,  will  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  our  constantly  increasing  resources 
for  supplying  tLj  best  of  scientific  infoniiatiou  will  be  employed  to  secure  such  results. 

Complete  sets,  twenty-one  volumes,  will  be  furnished  in  cloth  for  $55.  Half  green 
morocco,  $85.  Single  numbers,  50  cents. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND,  PubUsher, 

28  Murray  and  27  AV'arren  Streets, 


NEW  YORK. 


JEoUetic  Magcuine  Adv«rti$er. 

**  It  Cannot  be  Surpassko  in  Richness  and  Beadtt.” — Nev  York  C<mmercial  Ad/vtrtiter. 


FOE.  1880. 

LIPPlNCOn’8  MAGAZINE, 

A  PROFUSELY  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  OF 

LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  ART,  AND  TRAVEL. 

This  Msgsxine  entered  its  Twenty-fifth  yolume  with  the  number  far  Janunry,  1880. 
The  Publishers  take  pleasure  in  anin  assuring  the  patrons  of  the  journal  that  in  the  future,  as 
in  the  past,  the  more  popular  and  prominent  features  will  be  maintained,  and  that  thej  will 
continue  the  introduction  of  such  new  attractions  as  maj  prove  of  interest,  and  sustain  the  high 
reputation  gained  for  this  Magazine.  They  will  spare  no  efforts  to  supply  their  patrons  with  a 
fund  of 

The  Betti  and  Mont  Attractive  Reading, 

aiming  to  furnish  entertainment,  in  the  best  sense,  for  every  diversity  of  taste — to  be  of  ns 
class,  of  no  party,  but  belonging  to  all  and  profitable  to  all. 

The  contents  of  the  New  Volume  will  embrace 

A  HIGHLY  INTERESTING  SERIAL  STORY, 

j£lx>jAlXkk  dbxfe:, 

BT  THB.  AUTHOR  OF  **  DOBOTHT  FOX,”  “HERO  CARTBEW,"  ETC., 

COMMENCED  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 

DR.  OSWALD’N  ENTERTAININV  AND  ATTRACTIVELY  ILLCSTRATED  **  SCR* 
MERLAND  NKETCHEM  **  will  he  rontinoed. 

SHORT  SERIALS,  R¥  AHERICAN  WRITERS,  will  appear  from  time  to  time. 

ILLUSTRATED  ARTICLES  ON 

ROLEN  AND  HAVRE.  By  Edward  Kino.  LIHOIiES  AND  ITS  FAIENCE.  By  Qeorue  L. 
Catum.  artist  life  ARROAD.  By  Maroarrt  Bertha  Wrihht.  THE  OTTAWA 
LVHRERERS  By  Frederic  O.  Mather.  CATTLE  DRIVINO  IN  CALIFORNIA.  By 
F.  M.  t>eBotTRNR  (in  Jahuart  Number!.  HINNESOTA  AND  ITS  LAKE  REGION.  By  Auce 
iLOEKwiTz.  MORAVIAN  TOWNS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  By  Mre.  R  H.  Datis.  CRACKER 
LIFE  IN  FLORIDA.  By  Mn>.  Mart  Treat,  RICHFIELD  SPRINGS,  etc.,  etc. 
SLCiGESTIVE  AND  PRACTICAL  PAPERSjON  HEDICAL  SVRJECTS,  HOLSE- 
HOLD  ART,  EDUCATION,  etc.  By  Dr.  Charles  W.  Dullbs,  Helen  Camfbbll,  M.  G.  Van 
Rensselaer,  etc. 

PltTURESQUE  AND  HUMOROUS  SKETCHES  OF  LIFE  AT  HOME  AND 
ARROAD.  By  Mart  Dean,  Prof.  T.  F.  Cranr.  Jennie  Woodtille,  and  many  others. 

SHORT  STORIES.  By  the  author  of  **FIitten>,  Tatter*,  and  the  CoanciUor,"  “Ouida,"  Constance  F. 

WuoiaoM,  Rebecca  Haroino  Datu,  Sarah  Winteb  Kbllooo,  an^  other  Popular  Writers. 

POEHS,  REVIEWS  OF  NEW  ROOKS,| etc.,  will  also 4nd  a  place. 

OUR  MONTHLY  GOSSIP,  always  an  important  department  of  this  journal,  will  be  carefully  sustained.  . 

THX  PICTORIAL  EMBELLISHMENT 

of  the  Magazine  will  be  and  la  a  matter  of  careful  attention. 

For  sale  by  all  Book  and  News  Dealers.  Terms:  Yearly  Subscription,  $4. 
Single  Number,  36  cents. 

Spbtimkn  Number  msiled,  postage  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 
Subscribers’  Names,  Post-Office,  Couhtt,  and  State  should  be  distinctly  written. 

In  remitting  payment  of  snbecription,  s  Post-OflSce  Order  or  s  Draft  on  Philadelphia  or  New 
York  is  piefersble. 

J.  B.  LIPPINOOTT  &  CO.,  PubUshere, 

716  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 

"  This  Splendid  Magazine  Should  be  Found  in  Evert  Reading  Familt."— German- 

totm  Tdtgrafh, 
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A  Tidal  Wave  and  the  Scribner  Magazines. 

Tlie  success  of  the  Scribner  Magazines  (Scribnkr’s  Monthly  and  St.  Nich¬ 
olas)  during  the  present  season  is  without  precedent  in  the  history  of  periodicals. 
A  fourth  edition  of  the  Christmas  St.  Nicholas,  the  demand  for  which  still  con¬ 
tinues,  has  been  issued,  and  the  entire  sales  will  fall  little,  if  any,  short  of  100,000 
copies.  It  has  been  necessary,  also,  to  reprint  the  January  St.  Nicholas. 

THE  MIDWINTER  SCRIBNER 

(edition  125,000)  has  a  unique  cover  design  by  George  Inness,  Jr.,  a  double  frontis¬ 
piece  (a  portrait  of  Pbtsr  the  Great  with  his  flag),  and  begins  the  magnificent 
series  of  illustrated  historical  papers  by  Eugene  Schuyler,  so  long  in  prepara¬ 
tion,  on 

PETER  THE  GREAT, 

which  it  is  believed  will  surpass  in  popular  interest  the  greatest  works  of  fiction. 
In  this  series  valuable  historical  paintings  and  original  sketches  by  Russian  and 
French  artists  will  be  produced. 

A  NEW  NOVEL  BY  MRS.  BURNETT, 

the  author  of  “  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s,”  entitled  “  Louisiana,”  begins  in  this  num¬ 
ber,  which,  with  the  serial  story  of  Creole  life  by  George  W.  Cable, 

“THE  GRANDISSIMES,” 

will  fully  sustain  the  reputation  of  Scribner’s  Monthly  for  publishing  the  best 
works  of  fiction  by  the  best  American  writers.  The  first  authentic,  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  and  authorised  account  of 

EDISON’S  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

prepared  under  Mr.  Eldison’s  personal  supervision,  and  certified  by  a  fac-simile 
reproduction  of  bis  own  letter  in  relation  to  it,  is  in  this  number ;  also  a  paper 
full  of  novelty,  freshness,  and  interest,  Bicycling  by  a  Bicycler  ;  besides  other  arti¬ 
cles  of  great  importance,  “The  Political  Outlook,”  by  a  well-known  political 
writer  ;  “  Sunday-school  Work,”  by  Rev.  Edward  Eggleston,  a  biographical  sketch 
of  John  Bright,  and  a  short  story  of  Norway  and  Chicago  by  H.  H.  Boyesen,  etc., 
etc.  This  issue,  in  brilliancy,  as  in  number  of  copies  printed,  is  beyond  doubt 

The  Greatest  Number  of  Scribner  ever  Issued, 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  by  whom  yearly  subscriptions 
will  be  taken.  Price,  |4  a  year ;  55  cents  a  number. 

SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 
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TBIJtTT  TnAHS  AGO  TVK 
BKONCBIAL  TBOCUES  wrrttinirn- 
duerA,  krino  prrparrH  hy  rtmMmina  in 
a  fonrrw  •<*»»<  farm  trrrml  rnrHicfnal 
tvbatanrrs  hrid  in  yrnrml  ratertn 
amoHy  phyaiciana  in  the  trrmtment 
of  Bronehial  AJfeeHona  nnd  f'ouaha. 
The  BRONCHIAL  TROCHKS  con¬ 
tain  inyrrdienta  artiny  dtreetly  on  the 
oryana  of  the  rotee.  They  have  an 
ertraordi nary  rffeet  in  all  diaordera  of 
the  Throat  ami  Ijarynr,  re atoring 
a  healthy  tone  when  relaared,  either 
from  cold  or  oror-ejtertion  of  the  voire, 
and  prodare  a  clear  and  diatinrt 
ennnriation.  To  PUBLIC  SPKAK- 
BRS  and  fUNOBRS  they  arill  be 
found  invaluable. 

i 
A 

proprietora  on  the  trrm, 


1850 


1880 


A  coran,  colh,  or  hobb 

THROAT  ret/uirea  immediate  atten¬ 
tion,  A  eontinuanee  for  any  length 
of  time  rauaea  irritation  of  the  Lunga, 
or  atime  ehronie  Throat  Affeetion. 
Neglert  oftrnlimea  reaulta  4m  aome 
inrurable  Lung  diaeaae,  THIS 
TBOCHKS  are  not  neu'  and  untried, 
hut,  haring  been  teatrd  by  aride  and 
ronatanl  uae  for  nearly  an  entire  gen¬ 
eration,  they  have  attained  well  mer- 
ited  rank  amttng  the  few  ataple  rem- 
eiliea  of  the  age.  BROWN'S  BRON¬ 
CHI. AL  TROf  H  EH  have  proved  their 
effiraey  by  a  teat  of  many  yeara,  and 
will  almoat  invariably  give  immedi¬ 
ate  relief. 


"ound  invaluable.  ^ 

Imitationa  are  ofered  for  aale,  many  of  whieh  are  ^  ^  ^ 

tOurioua.  THE  QEN VINE  BRONCHI.IL  TROCHES  jTjf/'  /  ^  f 
ARE  SOLD  ONLY  IN  BOXES,  aeith  fae-almile  of  the  ^ 

vromrietora  on  the  w-ramnev.  w 


9K  CENTS,  SO  CENTS,  AND  $1  PER  BOX. 


rAMlUEMI  €€wmmvm‘^  ■  ■  99 S  DEAJ,EM» 

■•ell  •  ( treble  Mica  wttb 


COLTON’S  s. 


farb.  Meh  FlaTeriiff  RitrarU  of  Chalceat  Fralta.  '(hiMUH'qaaatlty  sen  thaa'iquU  oHIaary  flarora. 


DR.J.R.  STAFFORD’S 

OLIVE  TU 

A  HIGHLY  REKINRD  FJCTRAIT  OF  THE  JUICES  OF 

THE  .A.  THE 

OLIVE  ~  PINE. 


Ttaia  old,  reliable  preparation  ha«  a  magical  effect  in 
eaxeo  of  CoiiBuaaptlon,  Brourhltlay  Catarrh, 
and  kindred  diwaiH**  of  the  thniat  and  cheat.  It  la  an  in- 
diapenaablc  medicine  in  ererj  honaehold,  eapecially  during 
the  winter  montha.  A  few  dropa  rubbed  on  the  cheat  and 
back  will  relieve  Croup  inataiitly.  The  inkalatioa 
of  the  healing  rapor  of  the  O LI  VB  TAR  curea  Bron* 
rhitia.  Catarrh,  and  Influenza,  aa  it  acta  directly 
on  the  affectetl  jNUla,  ami  doing  away  with  the  uae  of  nau¬ 
seating  medicinea,  which  diaarrauge  the  atomach.  Aa  an 
application  to  Burns,  Healda,  Chilblains,  floras. 
Skin  Brnptlons,  etc.,  its  curative  effecta  are  wonder¬ 
ful.  In  fact,  pain  cannot  exiat  in  any  part  of  the  body 
where  OLIVB  TAK  ia  applied.  Hold  by  dmggiata 
everywhere.  50  cents  (ler  bottle. 


A  besntifnl  work  of  100  Pafat,  One  Calsrad  Flower 
Piste,  and  500  lllaatratioBi,  with  Uescriptiona  of  the 
beet  nowera  and  Vegetablea,  and  how  to  pou  them. 
All  for  a  Five  Ozwt  Htazp.  In  English  or  iWman. 

TICE’S  KKEM  are  the  beet  In  the  world.  Firn 
Czirre  for  potfage  will  buy  the  Plorai.  Gdidz,  telling 
bow  to  get  them. 

The  Flower  and  Togetakle  Oardea,  175  pages.  Six 
Colored  Plates,  and  manyUnndred  Bnmvlnv.  For  SO 
cents  in  paper  covers ;  flin  elegant  efoth.  In  Oorman 
or  English. 

TM’a  lllnstrated  Monthly  MMasIne— 32  pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  in  every  number,  ana  many  line  Engrav¬ 
ing.  Price,  $1.26  a  year;  Five  Copies  for  |6.  Specimen 
Numbers  aent  for  10  cents  ;  8  trial  copies  for  26  cents. 

Addroas  JAMES  TICK,  Kocliester,  R.  T. 


Flowering  Plants 

BY  MAIL  FOR  O  | 


Prices  Greatly  Reduced.  Our  new  instruc¬ 
tive  Catalogue  ilcacribea  all  the  leading  Plants,  Bulba, 
and  Seeds.  It  ia  the  cbeapeat  price-list  ever  offered. 
Free  to  all.  Send  for  it  to  TIIDS.  ELVERSCN,  Hillside 
Greenhouses.  New  Brighton,  Pa. 


CURED  PROMPTLY  AND 
PERMANENTLY.  1  send  a 
bottle  of  my  celebrated  remedy, 
with  a  valuable  treatise  on  this 
disease,  free  to  all  anfferera  who 
send  me  their  P.  U.  and  Express 
address.  Dn.  H.  Q.  ROOT, 

183  Pearl  Street,  New  Tork., 
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Mixed,  Latest  Style  Cards,  In  caao,  10c.  Premi¬ 
ums  givM  a^y.  Da  vino A  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  A  Chromo  C'ards, 
name  in  Gold  A  Jet,  10c.  QisUa  fcti,,  CUataavlllo,  Ot, 


SPECIAL  OFFER 


BOUND  VOLUMES 

or  THK 


New  Series,  1870  to  1878  Inclusive. 
EIGHTEEN  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 

Tiir  Publisber  of  the  ECLECTIC  btB  a  limited  number  of  bound  volumes,  embrac-  j 
iag  the  jeare  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public  { 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  (generally.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general  ; 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  liave  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature,  i 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  leas  complete  will  not  I 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

1  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OB  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENGBA  VINOS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 


The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  iu  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  )jt4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  }jt3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  nine 
years,  or  eighteen  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $25. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Address 


Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

FINE  STEEL-ENGRAVINGS. 

FOR  TEE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  FRAHIRQ,  OR  FOR  ILLDSTBATIOE. 


'pni  tClECTIC  MAGAZIVS  kat  httn  pubUtM  far  thtrty-flM  ymn.  Both  mcmiMy  number  Aurtng  tbit  long  period 
koi  been  embeUiehed  with  a  I^ne  Steel  Kngraeing,  UbutraUng  tome  mbiett  of  general  uUereet,  Uttorie  or 
ideal,  and  eompriung  the  hrrtraU*  of  nearly  every  dietinguuhed  man  of  the  poet  and  pretent  eeniuriet. 

Thete  ertgraxingt  are  printed  in  handaome  style,  euUable  for  framing,  for  terap-booht,  and  for  private  hittorieal 
eoileetions,  and  form  a  telection  ealeulated  to  afford  both  amueement  and  tnstruetion.  Our  list  tneludes  PortraUt  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors,  Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings, 
Statesmen,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.. 

Comprising  over  300  Different  Subjects, 

or  whteh  the  fOOouAng,  aeleeted  /torn  our  lk(,  kill  glee  tome  idea  of  their  teope  and  eariety. 


Portraits. 

WIIXIAM  CULLEK  BBTAVT. 
HORACE  OREELET. 

JOHN  O.  WHITTIER. 

0.  W.  HOLKES. 

CHARLES  smCNER. 
HAMILTON  FISH. 

CARL  SCHURZ. 

GEORGE  WM.  CURTIS. 

PROF.  CHAS.  DARWIN. 

“  MJLX  MULLER. 

“  HUXLEY. 

“  TYNDALL. 

ROSA  BONHEUR. 
MEIBSONIER 
HIRAM  POWERS. 

EARL  DERBY. 

DUXE  OF  ARGYLL. 


Historic  Pictures. 

THE  LITERARY  PARTY  OF  SIX  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  AT 
ABBOTSFORD. 

SHAKSFEARE  RECITING  HIS  TRAGEDY. 
VAN  DYKE  PARTING  WITH  RUBENS. 
CROMWELL  REFUSING  THE  CROWN. 
WATTS  DISCOVERING  STEAM. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON  AT  NICE. 

Ideai  Pictures. 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF. 

FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 

LANDSEER  AND  HIS  CONNOISSEURS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 


The  Engraetngs  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  In  srieetion,  to  that  persons  gtetng  orders  need  only  fndkale 
the  .figures  opposite  the  ErrgraxAng  leieeted. 

They  are  printed  on  heavy  guarto  sited  paper,  10  x  12  inches,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  exprtu  reithout  tnfury. 
We  fumuh  neat  doth  eases  or  portfolios  Jbr  these  Mngtadngs,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty.  Price,  SO  cents  each. 

PRICE  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

lOc.  each,  or  15  En^pravingi  sent  in  Portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 

On  orders  far  SO  or  more  speetal  rates  tnll  be  made,  and  we  will  fkmish  editions  of  any  of  our  plates  for  pub- 
Ushers,  or  to  illustrate  new  books. 

We  wiU  make  seleetums  of  the  Kngraetngs,  to  be  sent  whenever  reguired,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  for  htssself. 
Send  postage-stamp  fbr  Catalogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio  or  serap-bodk. 

CAXALOOUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDBE8S. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


PUBLISHER’S  MISCELLANY. 


ASTOR  LIBRARY. 

At  the  clone  of  the  year  1879  there  were  in 
the  Astor  Library  in  this  city  189,114  volumea. 
The  additions  made  by  donations  and  purchase 
during  the  year  amounted  to  5809  volumes,  a 
large  proportion  of  this  number  being  books 
of  high  value,  not  easily  found  elsewhere,  and 
relating  to  Oriental  history  and  literature, 
American  and  British  history  medicine,  music, 
and  mechanics.  This  library  is  evidently  prin¬ 
cipally  designed  for  scholars  and  professional 
investigators,  and  not  for  a  miscellaneous 
reading-room,  as  the  general  arrangements 
and  the  character  of  the  books  added  from  year 
to  year  plainly  show.  Such  a  library  of  refer¬ 
ence  for  solid  students  is  of  inestimable  value 
to  the  classes  for  whom  it  is  designed ;  and 
that  it  does  not  suit  the  needs  of  all  classes 
should  not  give  offence  to  the  public,  as  doubt¬ 
less  its  founder  never  intended  or  expected  it 
would  do  so.  The  Astor  Library  should  be 
regarded  as  for  special  rather  than  for  popular 
usee.  Last  November  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor 
gave  to  the  library  a  plot  of  ground  on  the 
north  of  the  present  building,  and  announced 
his  intention  of  erecting  thereon  an  addition, 
and  of  making  various  improvements.  With 
the  proposed  addition  the  library  will  have  a 
front  of  195  feet,  and  a  depth  of  100  feet,  with 
shelf  room  for  at  least  120,000  more  volumes. 
Plans  for  the  addition  have  been  matured,  and, 
exclusive  of  the  land,  the  new  edifice  will  cost 
about  $200,000.  _ 

Elbctbic  Lights.  —  Four  electric  lights 
now  illuminate  the  reading-room  of  the  British 
Museum  at  evening.  They  have  each  a  power 
of  about  4000  candles,  and  yet  it  is  said  the  cost 
of  each  is  only  a  shilling  an  hour.  When  the 
electric  light  is  perfected,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  generally  adopUnl  in  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms,  since  many  advantages  will  attend  its 
use.  No  danger  of  fires  is  connected  with  elec¬ 
tricity  ;  and  it  has  been  ascertained  that  gas 
has  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  leather  bind¬ 
ings  of  books,  causing  them  to  crumble  and  de¬ 
cay  ;  consequently  in  some  valuable  libraries 
objection  is  made  to  the  use  of  gas. 


The  Uses  of  Paper. — A  complete  list  of 
articles  made  of  paper  would  be  a  very  curious 
one,  and  almost  every  day  it  becomes  more  so. 
Among  other  things  exhibited  last  year  at 
the  Berlin  Exhibition  were  paper  buckets, 

“  bronzes,”  urns,  asphalt  roofing,  water-cans, 
carpets,  shirts,  whole  suits  of  clothes,  jewelry, 
materials  for  garden  walks,  window  curtains, 
lanterns,  and  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  most 
striking  of  the  many  objects  exhibited  in  this 
material  was  perhaps  a  fire-stove  with  a  cheer¬ 
ful  fire  burning  in  it.  We  have  from  time  to 
time  noted  the  announcements  of  newly  in¬ 
vented  railway  carriages  and  carriage  wheels, 
chimney-pots,  flour  barrels,  cottage  walls,  roof¬ 
ing  tiles,  bricks,  and  dies  for  stamping,  all 
made  of  paper.  A  material  capable  of  so  many 
uses,  so  very  diversified  in  character,  is  obvi¬ 
ously  destined  to  play  a  very  important  part 
in  our  manufacturing  future.  Articles  of  this 
kind,  which  have  just  now  perhaps  the  great¬ 
est  interest,  and  which  are  among  the  latest 
novelties  in  this  way,  are  paper  “  blankets.” 
Attention  has  frequently  been  called  to  the 
value  of  ordinary  sheets  of  paper  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  bed-clothes,  or,  at  least,  as  an  addition 
to  bed-clothes.  The  idea  seems  to  have  sug¬ 
gested  the  fabrication  of  “  blankets”  from  this 
cheap  material,  and  if  all  that  is  said  of  them 
is  true,  they  ought  to  be  extensively  used. 
For  the  extremely  indigent  they  should  be  a 
great  boon,  and  it  is  in  their  favor,  perhaps, 
that  they  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  durable  as 
ordinary  woollen  or  cotton  goods.  The  bed¬ 
ding  of  many  of  the  poor  cannot  but  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  much  sickness  and  disease,  and  a 
very  cheap  material  that  will  last  only  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  must  be  better  than  dura¬ 
ble  articles  that  are  rarely  or  never  washed. 

Depopulation  of  the  Esquimaux. — A 
shocking  account  of  the  sufferingB  of  the 
Esquimaux  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Behring’s 
Straits  has  reached  San  Francisco  with  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Californian  whalers.  It  appears  that 
the  constant  chasing  has  driven  the  whales 
considerably  further  to  the  north,  and  the 
American  whalers  have  in  consequence  during 
'  recent  years  taken  to  killing  the  walrus  at  the 
i  rate  of  nearly  100,000  annually.  As  the  seal 
I  is  a  necessary  of  life  to  the  Esquimaux  in 
Greenland,  so  is  the  walrus  to  those  on  the 
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shorea  of  the  Straits  ;  and  the  gradual  destruc¬ 
tion  of  this  animal  is  causing  terrible  suffer¬ 
ings  among  the  people.  On  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  St.  Lawrence  nearly  one  halt  of  the  I 
population  has  died  from  starvation,  and  it  is 
stated  that  in  one  village  containing  200  in¬ 
habitants  every  one  has  succumbed.  It  is 
computed  that  for  every  100  walruses  killed 
one  Elsquimaux  family  is  starved  to  death. 
What  seems  to  be  wanted  is  a  regulation  to 
stop  the  wholesale  destruction  of  the  walrus, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  seal  is  now  protected. 

A  New  Temple  at  Moscow. — Next  August, 
at  the  celebration  of  the  fifth  aniversary  of  the 
Emperor’s  coronation,  the  new  Temple  of  Our 
Saviour,  at  Moscow,  will  probably  be  dedi¬ 
cated.  It  was  begun  in  18^  as  a  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Mos¬ 
cow.  Nearly  4000  laborers  were  employed  in 
digging  the  ground  for  the  foundations,  but 
after  a  while  the  work  ceased.  Then  it  was 
resumed  again,  and  at  intervals  it  has  since 
gone  on  with  greater  or  leas  rapidity.  The 
architecture  of  the  building  is  Russo-Byzan- 
tine.  It  is  surmounted  by  five  cupolas,  one  at 
each  comer,  and  a  larger  one,  or  dome,  in  the 
centre.  The  roof  and  the  framework  of  the 
cupolas  weigh  1800  tons,  and  the  gilding  on 
the  latter  has  already  consumed,  it  is  said, 
more  than  half  a  ton  of  gold-leaf.  Above  the 
centre  cupola  is  a  massive  bronze  cross,  which 
can  be  seen  from  every  part  of  Moscow.  The 
bronze  frames  of  the  windows,  each  nine  yards 
high,  weigh  nearly  three  tons,  and  the  hinges 
of  the  bronze  doors  have  to  support  five  and 
a  quarter. tons  of  metal.  Inside,  the  walls 
are  gorgeously  decorated  in  the  usual  style  of 
Russian  churches,  and  contain  a  number  of 
jasper  pillars,  each  of  which  cost  upward  of 
$10,000.  The  total  cost  of  the  structure  is 
estimated  to  exceed  $13,000,000. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Lord  Mnravlay  :  Hitt  Life — Hit  Wrilingt. 
By  Charles  H.  Jones.  Ajtpletom’  Handy- 
Volume  Seriet,  No.  50.  New  York:  D.  Ap¬ 
pleton  dk  Co.  18mo,  pp.  247.  Price,  cloth, 
60  cts. ;  paper,  30  cts. 

The  themittry  of  Common  Life.  By  the  late 
Professor  James  F.  W,  Johnston.  A  New 
Edition,  Revised,  Enlarged,  and  brought  down 
to  the  Present  Time,  by  Arthur  Herbert 
Church,  M.A.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  dk 
Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  502.  Price,  $2. 


Oreeit  Bingen :  Fauetina  Bordoni  to  Henrietta 
Sontag.  By  Gboroe  T.  Ferris.  Appletone' 
Handy-  Volume  Series,  No.  49.  New  York : 

D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  18mo,  pp.  220.  Price, 
cloth,  60  cts. ;  paper,  30  cts. 

2%s  Pathology  of  Mind  :  Being  the  Third 
Eldition  of  the  Second  Part  of  The  Physiology 
and  Pathology  of  Mind.  Recast,  Enlarged, 
and  Rewritten.  By  Henry  Maudsley, 
M.D.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  <6  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  580.  Price,  $2. 

Erasmus  Darwin.  By  Ernst  Krause. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  W.  8.  Dal¬ 
las.  With  a  Preliminary  Notice  by  Charles 
Darwin.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  dt  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  216.  Price,  $1.25. 

Sebastian  Strome.  A  Novel.  By  Julian 
Hawthorne.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  dk  Co. 
8vo,  paper,  pp.  195.  Price,  75  cts.  • 

OreeU  Lights  of  Sculpture  and  Painting  :  A 
Manual  for  Young  Studrnts.  By  S.  D.  Dore- 
Mus.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  218.  Price,  $1.35. 

Progress  and  Poverty  :  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Cause  of  Industrial  Depressions,  and  of  the 
Increase  of  Want  with  the  Increase  of  Wealth. 

The  Itemedy.  By  Henry  Georqe.  New 
Y'ork  :  D.  Appleton  dk  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 
513.  Price,  $2. 

Uarda.  A  Romance  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

By  Georg  Eberb.  From  the  German,  by 
Clara  Bell.  New  York:  William  8.  Ootts- 
berger.  18mo,  paper.  Two  volumes,  pp.  332, 
330.  Price,  70  cts. 

The  Manliness  of  Christ.  By  Thomas 
Huohes,  Q.C.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  <f:  Co. 
16mo.  cloth,  pp.  160.  Price,  $1. 

England :  Her  People,  Polity,  and  Pur¬ 
suits.  By  T.  H.  8.  Escott.  New  York  : 
Henry  Holt  dk  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  625.  Price, 

$4. 

Sunshine  and  Storm  in  the  East ;  or.  Cruise 
to  Cyprus  and  Constantinople.  By  Mrs.  Bras 
BEY.  With  Maps,  and  upward  of  100  Illus¬ 
trations.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  dt  Co.  8vo, 
cloth,  pp.  448.  Price,  $3.50. 

Popular  Romances  of  the  Middle  Ages.  By 
Sir  George  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  and  Eustace 
Hinton  Jones.  First  American  from  the 
Second  English  Edition.  New  York :  Henry 
Holt  dk  Co.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  514. 

Key  to  Ohostism.  Science  and  Art  UrUock 
its  Mysteries.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Mitchell 
New  York :  S.  R.  Wtlls  tt  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  349.  Price,  $1.50. 
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Tnu  WUTirr  nnncr  a  Ure,  weeUy,  poUUcal 
luD  nllillj  nUUUUi  newspaper,  oppofetf  to  M- 
cret  Hocietiex.  By  Him.  M.  Lamoboknk.  ti21  E  Street,  ^ 
WMhlDgton,  D.  C.  $2  j^r  annum,  in  advance.  Every 
HubecriMr  (ete  a  premium  worth  one  doilar  and  a 
quarter. 


in  numbers,  from  1838  to  1860  inclusive,  in 
complete  order.  Above  csn  be  bound  in  any 
style  wanted.  Address 
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OAEDEN  CALENSAB  FOB  1880. 
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"  HESKT  A.  DSHEK, 

N*.  714  ChMtnut  Street,  Philedelphie. 


To  Libraries  aoA  Boollmyen. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


SILLIUAN’S  JOURNAL, 

in  numbers,  from  1843  to  1870  inclusive,  in 
complete  order.  Also 

North  American  Review. 
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Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


Thii  moet  naefol’and  laxnriona  bed  is  of  very  moder¬ 
ate  cost.  No  bedding  ia  required  for  aoftneag,  thongh 
in  the  cool  eeaaon,  of  conree,  enough  ia  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  ia  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
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treaa  upon  Worm  Wire  ia  the  extreme  of  luxnry.  It 
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cnlara  FREE  to  any  address.  Write 

,THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CO., 
llsrtford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 
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The  Latest  Thoughts 

OF  THE 

Best  Thinkers. 

No  better  aequaintance  with  the  prog* 
reea  or  Heliglon,  Rdaeation,  Nelenre,  and 
Invention  can  be  obtained  than  through 
the  medium  of  cdrrent 

PERIODICA  L  LI  TER  A  TV  RE. 

We  beg  to  annonnce  that  we  have  prepared 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  CATALOGUE. 

containing  a  complete  list  of  American  and  Foreign  Se¬ 
rial  Publications.. 

It  gives  the  natvrt,  frequency  qf  Usue,  and  price  of 
over  Skvkn  Hcnskks  Magazines  and  Periodicals,  em¬ 
bracing  each  of  the  above  named,  and  other  depart¬ 
ments,  classified  for  convenient  reference. 

Mailed  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  post¬ 
age  stamps. 

AlIEBICAN  PUBLICATION  CO., 

357  WasAimiioD  street,  Bostoi,  lass. 
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•Hartford  Woveo  Wire  Mattress. 


Publishers’  Agents  for  every  class  of  Magazine,  Peri¬ 
odical,  and  Newspaper.  Discount  to  libraries,  reading- 
rooms,  and  clubs. 


S 


PUBLISHES,  OF  “EGLECTIC,” 


D  P  A  n  Cri3  If  7«n  love  rare  flowers.  choiceeC 

only,  address  KI.LIS  BROS., 

.  Itwill 


astonish  and  please.  Frxb 


96  BOND  ST.,  NEW  lOMK 


Keene.  N.  H 


r 
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EdetMc  Magmi/M  AdvertiM^r. 


ISrOW  OOlSdIlPILiETE. 

A  VALUABLE  KEW  WOES. 

Eicyclonaiilia  of  Cbeiislry, 

Theoretioal,  Practioal,  and  Analytioal, 

AS  APTLUD  TO  THl 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

By  WEITEBS  OV  EMDrEKCE., 
ProfuMly  and  Handsomely  Illustrated. 
IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Keck  ssstelsisf  Twsstj'lTS  SUel-PUts  EigrsTisf* 
sad  BBSisroat  Woodcats. 


Urbana  Wine  Company, 

HAlCHOirBSPORT,  H.  Y. 

Branch  WBce,  No.  39  Beaver  Street,  New  York. 
CHAMPAGNES,  COLD:  SEAL,  DRY  AND 
EXTRA  DRY,  IMPERIAL, 

DRY  AND  STILL  CATAWBA, 
DELAWARE,  DIANA  WINES  and  BRANDY, 

Made  from  their  own  Vineyards. 


Wlne«  for  (HaoramcntAl  l*ur- 
poseti  a  Hpeolalty. 

A  PORTFOLIO 


Impertel  8vo.  Pries  par  volsme  t  Extra  cloth,  $1 2 1  Library 
Shsop,  SI3.50I  Half  Turkey,  $15. 

“  I  considei  it  a  aery  Talnable  contribntion  to  tbs  sci¬ 
ence  of  chemistry.”— Msary  R.  Onty.  A'sstdoU  Pkar- 
maetuReal  AstoefaUon,  Prorine*  QMte. 

“  The  Immense  impohance  of  ntch  an  sssjefration  of 
.facts  to  the  bosy  and  ingenious  people  of  the  United 
'States  cannot  be  estimate.  It  will  be  a  mine  of  tnex- 
hanstible  wealth  to  its  possessor."— Ainu  Tori  Ifruff- 
gi$W  CHreuiar. 

PUBLISHED  ALSO  IN  PARTS)  PRICE,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH 
Address 

X.  E.  PELTOE,  8ft  Bond  8t.,  Hew  Tork. 


MEDICAL  BOOKS, 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica* 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers'  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  18 
cts.,  or  tree  to  our  customers. 

Addrau,  ' 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Pnblisher, 

2S  Bond  Street,  New  York, 


50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

OP  PROMINENT  MEN  IN  LITERATURE,  SCI¬ 
ENCE  AND  ART. 

Sent  prepeid  to  eny  addrem  for  $4.  AddreM 

E  R.  PELTON,  25  Bond  8t,  New  York. 

UR. LAMB,  59  (Mile SL, N.  Y. 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

BTERLDTO  SILVER  COMXUKION  SETS,  ETC. 
i)^ERS  IN  SILK  AND  COLD.  EACH. 

Send  for  Circular. 


ffTl 

Square,  N.  T.  CatalOKOM  mailed  by  encloaing  ■ 
Uigheflt  awards  frm  all  the  World’a  Bxbibltii 


E8TABUSUED  184U. 
IHPBOTKD  FIELD,  EABINB,.  OPEEA 
AND  TOUBISrS  OLASSEM. 
Spectacleaand  Kye-Gla«ses.  Artiflcial  Unman 
■  ^e«.  H.  WALD8TEIN,  Optician.  41  Union 
N .  T.  CatalOKnue  mail^  by  encloaing  alamp 

Iona. 


ImrAUD  BiBciinrzirG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS. 


Send  for 

Clroolar  to 
CO,  NEW  HAVEN. 


FAUSSET’S 

Bible  Cyclopaedia. 

THE  UTEST  AID  BEST  BELP  TO  THE  IITELU&EIT 
STUDY  or  THE  SCRIPTURES. 

Publiihed  in  16  Parts,  at  26c.  each  Part, 

OR  IN  ONE  ELEGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME 
Prioa,  in  Cloth,  $ft ;  in  Sheep,  $6 ;  in  Half  Tur¬ 
key,  87. 

B.  E.  PELTOE,  8ft  Bond  St.,  Hew  York. 


Ededic  Macfotine  Adtmiiser. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  VOLUME.  JULY- DECEMBER,  1879. 

NOW  READY. 

8to.  526  PA.OE8.  CLOTH,  $3.  HA.LF  MOBOCCO.  OILT,  $4.80. 


D.  VAN  NOSTRAND’S 

ENGINEEIIING  MAGAZINE, 

COmraE^XED  JAKUARV,  1^9. 

Published  on  the  15th  of  the  Months  at  $5  per  year. 


The  January  number,  1880,  commences  the  twenty-second  volume  of  this  Magazine. 
Beginning  as  an  Eclectic  Journal,  and  presenting  almost  exclusively  matter  selected  from 
current  literature,  it  has  gradually  become  the  chief  medium  through  which  the  lead¬ 
ing  writers  on  engineering  subjects  can  best  present  their  original  essays  to  American 
readers. 

The  present  attitude  of  this  Magazine  is  that  of  a  journal  of  original  and  selected 
papers  upon  subjects  relating  to  modern  advanced  Engineering.  Theoretical  and  Practical 
Elssays  are  alike  presented  in  its  pages,  although  the  latter  largely  outnumber  the  former, 
as  best  suited  to  the  tastes  and  demands  of  the  American  Engineers.  Some  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  literature  of  technical  science  within  the  last  few  years  have 
been  first  presented  in  these  pages. 

The  plans  for  the  present  volume  comprehend  further  improvements  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion.  The  wants  of  the  educated  practical  engineer,  who  desires  to  keep  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  his  profession,  will  be  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  our  constantly  increasing  resources 
for  supplying  the  best  of  scientific  information  will  be  employed  to  secure  such  results. 

Complete  sets,  twenty-one  volumes,  will  be  furnished  in  cloth  for  $5.5.  Half  green 
morocco,  $85.  Single  numbers,  50  cents. 


D.  VAN  N03TRAND,  Publisher, 

23  Murray  and  27  W^arren  Streets, 


NEW  YORK. 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertwer. 

ECLECTIC  RAILROAD  AND  HOTEL  GUIDE. 

-A-TLi^lTTIC  OO^ST  XjIITEI. 

Fast  Mail  and  Passenger  Route  between  North  and  South. 

THE  GREAT  FLORIDA  ROUTE. 

CONNBCTIONS  AFRE. 

A  FUi.LMAN  PALACE  SLEEPIKGM'AR  Mini-weekly,  between  Boston  and  Sswannah  by  this  lim. 
Bamage  checked  through.  GOOD  EATING-HOIT8B8  along  the  entire  line.  Tickets  for  hhIc  at  all  the  principal 
Ti(¥et  Ofllce.,  North,  Houth,  and  Eaet. 

J.  F,  DIYIIfE,  Oen’l  Sap’t.  A.  POPE,  Osn’l  PasMnger  and  Ticket  Agent. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


TIRGINIA. 


MRS.  BARRETT’S, 

1  WASHIHGTON  HOTEL, 

PURCELL  HOUSE, 

Franklin. 

Suffolk.  ' 

Norfolk. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

PURCELL  HOUSE, 


HOW£ILL  COBB,  l*roprtetor. 


WILMINGTON. 

GREGORY  HOUSE, 

Goldsboro. 

WASHINGTON  HOTEL, 

Kinston. 

GRAY  HOUSE, 

Rocky  Mount. 

SOUTHERN  HOTEL,  HALIFAX, 

JAa.  W.  MULLEN,  Praprietar. 


DAVIS  HOUSE, 

J.  R.  DAVI8,  Proprietor, 

WELDON. 

WADDELL’S, 

R.  E.  WADDELL,  Proprietor, 

GASTONIA. 

BRIGGS’  HOTEL, 

SPIER 

HOUSE, 

ENFIELD  HOTEL, 

Wilson. 

1  Tarboro.  | 

Enfield. 

BRADY’S, 

1  PIEDMONT  HOUSE,  | 

McDOWELL’S, 

Davidson  College. 

King’s  Mt. 

Hendersonville. 

CENTRAL  HOTEL. 


H.  C.  LCCLIDH,  Proprietor, 
CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

PALMETTO  HOUSE, 

Maf.  T.  B.  BIiiNSON,  Proprietor, 
8PARTANSBURQ. 
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EcUetic  Magcuin«  Advertiaer. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.— Oontinned. 

THE  WIEBLBS  HOUSE, 

R.  IV.  LOAVR/A-IVCE,  Proprietor, 
COLUMBIA,  8.  C. 

COTTON  HOTEL,  RAWLINSON’S, 

R.  H.  SMITH,  PropHetor,  J.  M.  RA  W LIN  SON,  Proprietor, 


CHESTER. 

1 

YORKVILLE. 

EXjZEY’S, 

MERONEY’S, 

MRS.  BROWN’S, 

Midway. 

Orangeburg. 

Winnsboro. 

MANSION  HOUSE, 

fouii'r  centre  oe  the  city, 

J.  W.  OR  AY,  Proprietor. 

GREENVILLE. 

GORDAN  HOUSE,  I  LIPSCOMB’S, 

ROCK  HELL.  GAEFNEY  CITY. 

Fihe  Imfokted  EmuAViirGS. 

FOR  FRAMING  OR  SUITABLE  FOR  PORTFOLIOS. 

This  new  catalogue  of  imported  engravings  comprises  a  large  and  varied  list  of  ciegant  and  popular  works, 
from  the  best  Americau  and  European  artists.  They  are  engraved  on  steel  in  line  and  stippie,  print^  on  line  heavy 
paper,  with  ample  margin  for  framing  or  the  portfolio.  Every  variety  of  subject  is  represented  in  our  catalogue — 
rortraits,  Landscapes,  Animals,  Figures,  Marine  Views,  and  Historical  Pictures,  from  such  well-known  arPsta  as 

Landseer,  Herring,  Ansdell,  Eastlake, 

Hall,  Wilkie,  Herbert,  Bateman, 

Rosa  Bonheur,  Cooper,  and  others. 

OVER  700  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

These  engravings  are  numbered  in  catalogue,  and  in  ordering,  the  figures  only  need  be  given.  They  are  of  all 
sisee,  ftom  IS  x  15  to  96  x  40,  and  can  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  carefully  done  up  on  roller,  and  without 
liyury.  Send  postage  stamp  for  catalogue. 

Price,  from  $1  to  tIO,  according  to  Size. 

t«r  A  discount  made  on  large  purchases. 

CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

E.  R.  PELTOV,  Publisher, 

Bond  Street,  New- York* 
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E!cUotic  Magcatiiie  Advertiser. 


BOOKS. 

American  or  Foreign  Books,  and  all  Publica- 
tions,  whether  new  or  old,  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price, 
by  the  Publisher  of  The  Eclectic. 

Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  1 70,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 


JOSEPH  1^1  LLOn*^ 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


(A  Mt  a  arlat,) 

HOPS,  BrcHO, 

■A.MMUKB,  »AXDB. 
UOX,  a>4  tkc  ParM 

•■4  iMt  aMkal  eMlI- 


WlllM 

BA.MML 
UOX,  • 


bapmaBtalH,  n4  w,  hr  WakMB 

mmI  G««al  DcbUlty.  hr  Frrw  aii4  AfiM. 

A  mtl,  ll«p  Mlhti  am,  bif  doehn 

MlUaad  «  S60«  will  b,  paid  hr  a  om* 

dad  Hoe  BiUanwlUaoteaiaorhdp.** 


DB.J.R.STAFFORD’S 

OLIVE  TAR 

A  HIOHLY  RSnNED  EXTRACT  OF  THE  JUICES  OP 

THE  A.  THE 

OLIVE  ;  PINE. 


Tbia  old,  reliable  preparation  baa  a  magical  effect  in 
caaea  of  Conanmptlon,  Bronehltla,  Catarrh, 
and  kindred  dii>eaaee  of  tbe  tbroat  and  cbest.  It  ia  an  in- 
diapenaabie  medicine  in  erery  bonaebold,  eapecially  daring 
tbe  winter  montba.  A  few  dropa  robbed  on  tbe  cheat  and 
bock  wiil  relieve  Croup  Inatantlf.  The  inhalation 
of  the  healing  vapor  of  tbe  OlilVB.TAR  cnrea  Bron> 
chltla.  Catarrh,  and  Influenza,  aa  it  acta  directly 
on  tbe  affected  parta,  and  doing  away  with  tbe  nae  of  nan- 
aeating  medicinea,  which  diaarrange  the  atomacb.  Aa  an 
application  to  Burns,  Scalds,  Chilblains,  Sores, 
Shin  Eruptions,  etc.,  its  curative  effects  are  wonder- 
fnl.  In  fact,  pain  cannot  exist  in  any  part  of  the  body 
where  OLIVE  TAR  ia  applied.  Sold  by  druggists 
everywhere.  SO  cents  per  bottle. 


'CDRAL 


A  beantlfnl  work  of  100  Pares,  One  Celorad  Flower 
Plate,  and  600  lllsatratlosa,  with  Deecriptiona  of  the 
beat  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Frva  Csht  Stamp,  In  English  or  German. 

TICE’S  KKEDS  are  the  beat  in  the  worid.  Fivx 
CsMTB  for  postage  will  bay  the  Plobal  Quids,  telling 
how  to  get  them. 

Tbe  Flewer  and  Tesetable  Clardes,  ITS  oages,  Six 
Colored  Plates,  and  many  Hundred  Ki^avinga.  For  60 
cents  in  Mper  coven ;  $1  in  elegant  cl^.  In  Qerman 
or  BngllM. 

TIeK’t  Illsatrated  loathly  ■KaslBe-32  pages,  a 
Colored  Plate  in  every  number,  and  many  line  Engrav¬ 
ings.  Price,  $1.95  a  year;  Five  Copies  for  ».  SpediDnen 
Hambers  sent  for  10  cents  ;  8  trial  copies  for  85  cents. 

Address  JAMES  TICE,  iUwhaster,  M.  T. 


Flowering  Plants 

BY  MAIL  FOR 


Prices  Greatlir  Reduced.  Oar  new  instinc¬ 
tive  Catalogne  describes  all  Uie  leading  Plants,  Bnlbs, 
and  Seeds.  It  is  the  cheapest  price-list  ever  offered. 
Free  to  aU.  Send  for  N  to  'raOS.  ELVERSON,  Hiilside 
Oreenhoases,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 


CONSUMPTION. 


1  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease  :  by  its 
nse  in  my  practice  I  have  cored  thousands  of  cases  of  the 
worst  kina  and  of  long  standiim.  Indeed,  so  strong  is 
my  faith  in  its  efficacy  that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTUS 
FREE,  together  with  a  VALrABLE  TREATISE  on 
this  disease,  to  any  sufferer  giving  their  Express  or  P.  O. 
address.  Dr.  T.  A.  SLOCt'l,  181  Pearl  8t.,  Hew  Terk. 
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Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  A  Chromo  Cards, 
name  in  Gold  A  Jet,  10c.  QliaUilni,iCUitavUlt,  Ot. 


J  Ilk- 


Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

FINE  STEEL-ENGRAVINGS. 


FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  FRAMING,  OR  FOR  ILLRSTRATION. 


'pHE  ECLECTIC  UAGAEISE  has  been  published  for  thirtjt-fiot  years.  Each  monthly  number  during  this  long  period  I 
has  been  embellished  wUh  a  Fine  Steel  Enffraring,  Ulustraiing  some  subject  of  general  interest,  historic  or 
ideal,  and  comprising  the  Fortruits  of  nearly  every  distinguished  man  of  the  past  and  present  centuries. 

These  engravings  are  printed  in  handsome  style,  suitable  for  framing,  for  scrap-books,  and  for  private  historical 
oMeelions,  and  form  a  selection  eateutated  to  afford  both  amusement  and  Instruction.  Our  list  includes  Portredts  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors,  Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings, 
Statesmen,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.. 

Comprising  over  300  Different  Subjects, 

Of  ifhirh  the  following,  selected  from  our  list,  will  give  some  idea  of  their  scope  and  variety. 

Historic  Pictures. 

THE  LITEHABT  PASTY  OP  SIB  JOSHUA 
BEYNOLDS. 

SIB  WALTEB  SCOTT  AHB  HIS  FBIEHBS  AT 
ABBOTSFOBD. 

SHAKSPEABE  BECITIHO  HIS  TBAGEDY. 

YAK  DYKE  PABTIMO  WITH  BUBEHS. 
CBOMWELL  REFUSING  THE  CBOWN.  | 

WATTS  DISCOVERING  STEAM. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON  AT  NICE.  | 

Ideal  Pictures.  ! 

I 

BEATRICE  DE  CENCI. 

I 

BLIND  MAN'S  BUFF.  j 

FLOWER  OATHEBEB8.  I 

FAB  FROM  HOME.  | 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD.  | 

LANDSEER  AND  HIS  CONNOISSEURS.  i 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 

The  Engravings  are  numbered  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  in  selection,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  inaxate  I 
the  figures  opposite  the  Engrauing  selected.  j 

They  are  printed  on  ht  ivy  guarto  sued  paper,  lOu  t'J  inchis,  and  can  be  sent  by  mod  or  express  without  injury. 

We  furnish  neat  doth  cume  or  portfoUos  for  these  Sngravingt,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty.  Prise,  BO  cents  each,  j 

PRICE  OF  ENGRAVINGS.  | 

lOc.  each,  or  15  Engravings  sent  in  Portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50.  | 

On  orders  fbr  SO  or  more  speeiet  rates  wtil  be  made,  and  we  will  furnish  editions  of  any  of  our  plates  fbr  pub¬ 
lishers,  or  to  illustrate  new  books.  I 

We  mill  make  seleeiions  of  the  Engravings,  Is  i«  pent  whenever  retpilred,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  fbr  himself. 
Send  postage-stamp  for  Cataiogue,  and  make  selection  for  portfolio  or  scrap-bosh. 

CATAI..OGUES  SENT  TO  .\NY  AI)I>RES8. 


Portraits. 

WILLIAM  CULLEN  BRYANT. 
HORACE  GREELEY, 

JOHN  G.  WHITTIER. 

0.  W.  HOLMES. 

CHARLES  SUMNER. 
HAMILTON  FISH. 

CARL  SCHURZ. 

GEORGE  WM.  CURTIS. 

PROF.  CHA8.  DARWIN. 

**  MAX  MULLER. 

“  HUXLEY. 

“  TYNDALL. 

ROSA  BONHEUR. 
MXISSONIER. 

HIRAM  POWERS. 

EARL  DERBY. 

DUKE  OF  ABOYLL. 


E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

BOUND  VOLUMES 


OF  THE 


New  Series,  1870  to  1878  Inclusive. 
EIGHTEEN  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


The  Pablisher  of  the  ECLUCTJC  hu  a  limited  nomber  of  bonml  volamiw,  raibrae* 
iiig  ,the  y«>'irs  from  J870  to  1878  indaelve,  to  wbicli  he  would  in\dto  the  attontioa  of  publie 
and  private  librariea,  and  of  the  public  generally.  Thcei-  volume-  are  of  the  .<<am«  general 
diaracter  tis  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  ia  no  e^bjeot  in 


Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  General  Literature, 

related  to  the  |>ehad  which  they  ovt-r,  of  which  a  record  more  or  hes  cwmjdeUi  will  not 
be  foand  in  th*^  volumea.  They  comprise 

1  COMPLETE  UBRART  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGL 

EACU  VOLUME  ALSi»  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STfiB?  j 

ENGRA  VINOS.  ^ 

TImob  velaui'-e  will  be  wnt  by  expreM,  pre]iaid.  on  receipt  of  prioo,  where  the  dlatanoe^ 
doi-a  aot  exceed  on-  thui<-and  milia.'  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  doth,  and  are  an>'| 
oronucnt  to  any  HVery. 

f  ‘  . 

The  EV  LECTAC  is  bound  in  two  volumeB  iti  each  year,  and,  uniU  further  Mttee,  the  ; 
vi<1um«a  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  )|t4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two  ; 
volumes  each,  or  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  fWd  the  entire  set  of  nine  j 

yesTS,  or  eighteen  va]\iines,  will  Ik-  sold  for  | 

i 

E.  R.  PEIiTON,  PubUsher,  | 

2S  Bond  Streetf  Now  York.  ,  j 


AMrees 


GREAT  ART  SALE. 

Thb  (fraat  &rt  excitament  of  the  present 
jear  in  Europe  will  doubtless  be  the  sale  of 
the  contents  of  Prince  Demidoff’s  palace  at 
San  Donato,  in  the  suburbs  of  Florence.  Great 
preparations  are  being  made  for  this  sale, 
at  which  it  is  expected  the  most  wealthy  art 
collectors  of  Europe  will  be  present,  as  well 
as  not  a  few  Americans.  For  about  half 
a  century  San  Donato  has  been  one  of  the 
chief  show  palaces  of  Europe,  and  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  together  with  the  fact  that  the 
sale  has  been  extensively  advertised  by  means 
of  engravings  of  the  principal  objects  and  let¬ 
terpress  descriptions  in  L'Art,  has  aroused 
very  general  interest.  The  illustrated  cata¬ 
logue,  sold  by  subscription,  will  form  in  itself 
a  special  art  work  of  interest  to  connoisseurs 
and  collectors.  The  sale,  which  is  to  com¬ 
mence  early  in  March,  is  to  include  everything 
movable  in  tbe  palace  and  upon  the  grounds 
— objects  which,  altogether,  are  valued  at 
4,000,000  francs.  There  are  rare  sculptures, 
some  of  which  cost  from  $30,000  to  $40,000 
apiece ;  porcelains,  bronzes,  jewelry,  tapestries, 
embroideries,  every  kind  of  bric-a-brac,  orna¬ 
ments  of  gold,silver,and  precious  stones,  furni¬ 
ture,  books,  rare  plants,  carriages ;  in  short,  the 
long-time  gatherings  of  a  man  of  caprices  and 
of  vast  inoome,who  bought  as  a  diversion  for  the 
passing  moment.  It  is  tbe  intention  of  Prince 
Demidoff  to  entirely  abandon  San  Donato,  and 
to  bnild  a  magnificent  chateau  on  his  bunting 
estate  of  Pratolino,  near  Florence.  It  is  said 
that  the  design  for  tbe  Chateau  of  Pratolino  is 
to  be  open  to  the  competition  of  architects  of 
every  country,  there  being  but  one  restriction 
— that  it  must  be  in  the  style  of  Henri  II.  of 
France.  _ 

Imfrovkments  in  France, — Fran'ce  is  con¬ 
templating  internal  improvements  on  a  large 
scale  ;  and  it  is  an  indication  of  her  prosperous 
condition  that  she  can  entertain  the  idea  of 
such  elaborate  and  expensive  schemes.  The 
gigantic  plan  for  the  extension  and  union  of 
railways  and  canals  throughout  the  country, 
whereby  something  like  16,000  miles  will  be 
added  to  railways,  and  900  to  rivers  and  canals, 
will  probably  cost  nine  milliards  of  francs,  or 


£360,000,000  sterling.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  require  twelve  years  to  complete  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  this  scheme. 

Maine  LiqcOR  Law. — A  long  residence  of 
nearly  fourteen  years  in  this  State  (Maine)  has 
given  me  unusual  opportunities  for  studying 
this  question,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  re¬ 
affirming  that,  with  the  exception  of  some  iso¬ 
lated  villages,  the  Maine  Prohibition  law  has 
been  a  failure  in  the  larger  towns  and  'cities  ; 
that  the  actual  good  it  may  have  produced  has 
•been  more  or  less  counterbalanced  by  the  hy¬ 
pocrisy  and  consequent  demoralization  of  a 
very  large  class  who,  though  nominally  and 
politically  prohibitionists,  are  not  consistent 
in  their  conduct,  and  of  which  I -have  daily 
proofs. — Report  of  British  Consul. 

BEqcEST  TO  Harvard  Collboe. — Should 
the  rich  graduates  of  Harvard  continue  to 
make  such  bequests  as  was  made  recently  by 
Mr.  Walter  Hastings,  she  will  soon  become 
the  best  endowed  literary  institution  in  the 
world.  Mr.  Hastings  gives  to  the  college,  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  his  wife,  $200,000  for* the 
erection  of  a  college  building,  to  be  called  the 
Walter  Hastings  Hall,  in  memory  of  his 
father,  grandfather,  and  great-grandfather,  all 
of  whom  graduated  at  Harvard  College.  The 
residue  of  his  estate,  after  paying  bequests  to 
friends  and  relatives  amounting  to  about 
$40,(X)0,  and  an  annuity  of  $5000  to  his  adopt¬ 
ed  daughter,  is  also  given  as  a  trust  fund  to 
the  college,  to  be  called  the  Walter  Hastings 
Fund,  the  income  to  be  used  at  the  discretion 
of  the  president  and  fellows  of  the  college, 
suggesting,  however,  that  the  education  of 
sons  of  American  parents  who  may  be  in  in¬ 
digent  circumstances  would  be  a  most  proper 
method  of  expending  this  income. 

The  Khedive  Diamonds. — The  famous  dia¬ 
mond  necklace  presented  by  the  Khedive  of 
Egypt  to  General  Sherman’s  eldest  daughter 
on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  to  Lieutenant 
Fitch  has  at  last  ceas^  to  have  any  public 
history.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  neck¬ 
lace,  valued  by  the  custom-house  authorities 
at  $200,(X)0,  was  held  some  time  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $20,000  duties,  which  Lieutenant 


Fitch,  not  being  rich,  could  not  pnj.  Con- 
groM  finallj  ptiased  an  act  authorising  the 
cuatom-houBe  officers  to  deliver  the  diamonds 
to  him  free  of  duty,  which  was  done,  and  they 
were  sent  to  Washington  for  safe  keeping  in 
the  Treasury.  After  this  Lieutenant  Fitch 
ascertained  that  the  yearly  taxes  on  the  dia¬ 
monds  in  St.  Louis  County,  Missouriv  where 
he  lived,  would  be  much  more  than  his  salary, 
and  he  once  more  found  them  an  elephant  on 
his  hands.  His  father-in-law,  General  Sher¬ 
man,  took  pity  on  the  boy,  and  returned  the 
necklace  with  thanks  to  the  donor  in  Egypt. 
Upon  receiving  them  the  Khedive  wrote  to 
the  General,  saying  that  it  was  not  his  desire 
that  the  diamonds  should  be  given  to  any  one 
member  of  his  family,  and  having  learned 
that  he  had  four  daughters,  it  was  his  wish 
then  that  the  diamonds  should  be  mounted  in 
sets,  and  divided  equally  between  them.  These 
daughters  are  Mrs.  Fitch  (n^  Minnie  Sher¬ 
man),  EUla  Sherman,  Liszie  Sherman,  and  Ra¬ 
chel  Sherman.  The  necklace  was  then  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Sherman  family,  and  mounted 
in  four  magnificent  pendants,  four  pairs  of 
splendid  solitaire  ear-rings,  and  eight  rings. 
These  four  ladies  are  now  the  happy  possessors 
of  four  complete  suits  of  diamonds,  the  value 
of  each  suit  being  at  $75,000.  This  makes 
each,  of  them  rich  in  her  own  right,  through 
the  generosity  of  Egypt’s  former  ruler. 

Pahaha  Canal. — The  engineers  who  have 
been  employed  by  M.  De  Lesseps  in  surveying 
the  site  of  the  proposed  canal  and  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  probable  cost  of  it  issued  their  report 
on  February  14th.  They  unanimously  favor  a 
sea-level  canal,  and  believe  it  to  be  feasible. 
The  estimated  cost  is  $168,000,000,  and  it  will 
require  about  eight  years  in  which  to  build  it. 
M.  De  Lessepe’s  arrival  here  of  course  stimu¬ 
lates  the  interest  in  the  interoceanic  canal,  and 
is  designed  to  incite  American  subscriptions. 

Modern  Realistic  Painting — Elizabeth 
Thompson  (Mrs.  Butler)  has  been  painting  the 
gallant  defence  of  Rorke’s  Drift.  By  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Colonel  of  the  regiment  engaged 
therein,  a  number  of  the  survivors  were  told 
off  to  serve  for  models,  at  Portsmouth,  where, 
in  the  gi^en  of  a  friend’s  house,  sacks  con- 
taiuing  earth,  to  look  as  nearly  as  possible  like 
mealie  bags,  were  set  up,  making  a  miniature 
Rorke’s  Drift,  where  the  gallant  defenders 
were  to  fight  their  battle  over  again,  and  be 
sketched  in  as  they  stood.  All  the  principal 


figures  will  be  portraits.  Mrs.  Butler’s  host  vol¬ 
unteered  to  represent  a  Zulu  at  close  quarters 
and  be  fired  at  with  blank  cartridge,  but  the 
soldier  who  fetched  down  that  particular  Zulu 
at  the  Drift  rehearsed  with  him,  and,  in  the 
excitement  of  memory,  was  loading  with  ball 
cartridge,  when  luckily  the  amateur  Zulu 
thought  to  have  it  examined,  and  so  just  es¬ 
caped  being  victim  of  a  tragedy. 

BOOEB  RBCBIYED. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

International  Seientifie  Series.  Volume 
XXVIII.  The  Orof/fish.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Zoology.  By  T.  H.  HcxLET,  F.R.8., 
with  82  illustrations.  New  York  :  2).  Apple- 
ton  dk  Co.  12mo,  pp.  871.  Price,  $1.75. 

A  Forbidden  Land  :  Voyage*  to  the  Corea. 
With  an  Account  of  its  Geography,  History, 
Productions,  and  Commercial  Capabilities,  etc. 
By  Ernest  Oppert.  With  two  charts  and 
twenty-one  illustrations.  New  York  :  O.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  8vo,  cloth,  pp.  861.  Price, 
$3. 

Lamartine  and  His  Friends.  By  Henri  de 
Lacrbtelle.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Maria  E.  Odell.  New  York  :  O.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  329.  Price,  $1 .26. 

The  Action  of  the  United  States  Tariff.  Rea¬ 
son*  for  its  Abolition  in  the  Interest  both  of 
America  and  Europe.  By  Alfred  Ttler, 
F.G.S.  New  York :  O.  P,  Putnam’s  Sons. 
16mo,  paper,  pp.  16.  Price,  10  cts. 

The  Interoceanic  Canal  and  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine.  New  York :  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  118.  Price,  $1. 

Ceremonial  Institutions  :  Being  Part  IT.  of 
the  Principle*  of  Sociology.  (’The  First  Portion 
of  VoL  II.)  By  Herbert  Spencer.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  <t  Co.  12mo,  pp.  337. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Classical  Writer*.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Green. 
Vergil.  By  H.  Nettleship.  New. York: 
D.  Appleton  <t  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  106. 
Price,  60  cts. 

Knickerbocker  Novels.  The  Heart  of  It :  A 
Romance  of  East  and  West.  By  William  Os¬ 
born  Stoddard.  New  York  :  O.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  488.  Price,  60  cts. 

The  Maid  of  Northumberland.  A  Dramatic 
Poem.  By  Daniel  Bedinoer  Lucas.  New 
York  :  O.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  16mo,  cloth,  pp. 
184.  Price,  $1.00. 
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i.  Lace,  Perfomed,  A  Chromo  Carda, 
A  Jet,  10c.  OUatea  Ira,,  dabBTUla,  Ot. 


r  n  Blesant  Scroll,  Motto,  Wreath,  etc.,  Carda,  all  new 
U  U  atylM  (Joat  oat),  name  on,  10c.  Card  IDQi,  Herthford,  Ct, 


The  Jhhhsoh  Revolvins  Book-Cise. 

roR 

Lmwffert,  Clergymen,  PhyHeUnu, 

Bditore,  Bankert,  Temehtn, 

Merchants,  Students, 

and  all  who  read  books. 

Holds  more  books  in  less  space  than  anv  other 
derice — Rotates  at  a  flnfrer's  touch— Shelves  ad¬ 
justable  at  heights  desired— Each  shelf  is  IS  inches 
Bouare,  holding  a  set  of  Appleton's  Cycloj^edia. 
Made  of  iron,  it  cannot  warp  or  wear  out.  Beautl 
fully  ornamented,  making  a  handsome  and  novel 

Siece  of  furniture.  Sizes  for  table  hold  1  or  2 
ers  of  books ;  sizes  for  floor  bold  2.  ^  or  4  tiers  of 
books,  as  desired.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list. 
Send  SS  cents  f  or  our  N  s  w  i  ixdstrated  Cataloocb, 
with  over  800  Illustrations  of  Elducational  and 
useful  articles. 

BAKMR,  PRATT  A  CO., 
Ichoel  I'araUkers,  sad  Dealers  la  everythiag  la  the 
Book  sad  StatioBery  liae, 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

14S  A  1«4  Grand  St.,  New  York. 


Ask  your  Farnitare  Dealer  for  tke 


Hartford  Wotod  Wire  Mattress. 


JEhiscHe  Moffogine  AdvMtiser. 


This  most  nsefal  and  hixnrioas  bed  Is  of  very  moder¬ 
ate  cost  No  bedding  is  reqnired  for  softness,  though 
in  the  cool  seasoo,  of  coarse,  enough  is  reqnired  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  Is  nneqaalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
trees  apon  WovaM  Wnm  is  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
is  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cir 
culars  FREB  to  any  address.  Write/ 


THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  C50., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


DO  YOU 

SLEEP 

ON  THB 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


WEBSTER'S 

NEW  EDinONi 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dietionaiy. 

Now  added,  a  SCPPI^EMENT  of  over 
4600  New  Words  and  Meanings  and  a 
New  BioKraphloal  DioUonary  ■ 
of  over  9700  Naaea. 

6.  A  C.  MERRIAM,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mas. 


KlDtlEl(voBT 


The  Only  Medicine 

That  Acta  at  the  Seme  Time  M 

Tbi  Lifir,  thi  Bowiis  iid  tki  lldinys. 

These  greet  orgens  are  the  natural  cleans¬ 
ers  of  the  system.  If  they  work  well,  health 
will  be  perfect)  If  they  become  clogged, 
dreadful  diseases  are  sure  to  follow  with 

TERRIBLE  SUFFERING. 

Bllloasaees,  Headache,  Dyspepai*. 
dire,  CeastipetloB  aad  Piles,  er  Eld- 
Bey  Cemplalats,  Gravel,  DIahetas, 
er  Rheamatlc  Peias  aad  AehM, 

are  developed  because  the  blood  Is  poisoned 
with  the  numors  that  should  have  been 
expelled  naturally. 

KIDMEY-WORT 

will  restore  the  healthy  action  and  all  these 
dsstroying  evils  will  be  banished ;  neglect 
tb^  and  yon  win  live  but  to  suffer. 

Thouaendshsvebeencored.  Tryitsndyon 
win  add  one  more  te  the  ntmber.  Take  it 
and  heal  th  wl  1 1  once  more  gladden  your  heart . 
Whr  BAr  laegsr  Dm  m#  twasoS  sT  sa  AtHag  bask  t 
Whj  bsar  sam  dbnaw  Dam  OtampaMsa  aad  nits  I 
EtnaxT-WoBT  Win  care  yon.  Try  a  pack¬ 
age  at  onee  and  be  aatlalled. 

Jits  a  dry  vegstabls  compound  and 
One  Package  makeaalx  quarts  of  Medlclae. 

Tour  Druggist  has  U,  or  trill  get  a  for 
you.  Insist  upon  having  it.  Price,  glXO. 

TELLS,  BCBAISSOX  A  CO.,  Pnpriston. 

I  O  (WIU  ttml  p<Mt  ytU.)  Barllagtaa,  Yt. 


Eei«aHe  Magomiin*  AdnmriUmr, 


l^OW  OOMI=»rjETE. 

A  YALVABLE  VXW  WORK. 

Eocfclopaii  or  Cbenistry, 

Theoretioal,  Fnotioal,  and  Analytical, 

AS  Anxns  TO  m 

ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

By  WRITERS  07  EXIHEirCE..  ^ 
Profusely  and  Handsomely  Illustrated. 
IN  TWO  VOLUMES. 

Bash  ssstalslsf  Twastj-fTs  StssI-PIsts  BsfrsTlBfs 
as4  BSSiSrOBS  WsoSsBts. 

sysrisl  S«s.  fries  par  volams  i  Extra  cleth,  SI  2 1  Ubraiy 
8hssp,'^Si3.50 1  Half  Tsrksy,  $15. 

**I  eonsidsr  It  a  Terr  ralaable  contribution  to  tbs  aci- 
snes  of  chamIstrT.”— ibnry  B.  Ora^.  PrtiUsiU  Fhar- 
m^MuUeal  AModation,  Provine*  Qutote. 

“  The  immense  imponancs  of  each  an  aemgation  of 
facts  to  the  bnay  and  inceniona  people  or  the  United 
States  cannot  be  esUmatM.  It  will  be  a  mine  of  inez- 
hanatible  wealth  to  its  possessor.  "—Jfsw  York  Dntg- 
gUt»'  Circular. 

PUBLI8MED  ALSO  M  PARTS  |  PffiCE,  FIFTY  CENTS  EACH 

AddiM 

E.  R.  7RLT0E,  96  Bond  St.,  Raw  York. 


MEDICAI^OOKS, 

We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
All  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipi  of  15 
cts.,  or  free  to  ouj*  customers. 

AddreM, 

E.  B.  FELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


UrbanaWine  Company, 

HAinOirDSPORT,  E.  T. 

Branch  Office,  Ko.  39  BetTer  Street,  New  York. 
CHAMPAGNES,  COLD  SEAL,  DRY  AND 
EXTRA  DRY,  IMPERIAL, 

DRY  ANDISTILL  CATAWBA, 
DELAWARE,  DIANA  WINES  and  BRANDY, 

llBde  from  their  own  Vineyarda. 


Wlnem  for  Haoramental  Pur- 
pomet*  a.  Hpeolalty. 

A  PORTFOLIO 

or 

50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

OFIPROXINBNT  MEN  IN  LITBRATUIIK,  SCI¬ 
ENCE  AND  ART. 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  addreM  for  $4.  AddreM 

IL  B.  FELTON,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 

UR.  UMB,  59CiriliieSt,li.  Y. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY. 

STBRUMO  nLYER  COMMUiriOH  SETS,  ETC. 
BAKERS  IN  SILK  AND  OOLp^  M  lACH. 
Band  for  Ciroular. 

a  ESTABLISHED  1840. 

lIPBOTBD  FihLD,  MABIHE,.  OPERA 
AND  TOl'BISrS  OLASSKS. 
SpactaclMandEye-OlBMes.  Artificial  Homan 
i^ea,  H.  WALD8TE1N,  OpticUn,  41  Union 
Bonare,  N.  T.  CatalOKnea  mailed  by  encloaing  atamp 
Higheat  awarda  from  all  the  World'a  BzhibTUona. 


liTfAiaZD  BaouFnrG 

ROLLING 


FAUSSET’S 

Bible  Cyclopsedia. 

TEE  LATEST  in  BEST  HELP  TO  THE  imUSEr  ’ 
STUDY  If  TEE  SCRIPTURES. 

Pnbliahed  in  16  Farta,  at  25c.  each  Part, 

OR  IN  ONE  EUGANT  QUARTO  VOLUME. 

Priee,  In  Cloth,  $6 ;  in  Rhoop,  $6 ;  in  Half  Tur¬ 
key,  S7. 

E.  A  7BLT0V,  96  Bond  It,  How  Tork. 
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ECLECTIC  EAILBOAD  AND  HOTEL  GUIDE. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  SCHEDULES. 

OnHnd  after  NoTember  SO,  1870,  Faaaenserl  Traina  will  run  from  Columbia  and  Auguata, 
to  and  from  Charleaton^  aa  followa: 

SA.IS’I'. 

Leare  G>lambia,  4.19  p.m.  9.30  p.m.  5.30  am.  I  Leave  Au^ta,  .  .  8.00  A.M.  7.40  P.M. 

Arrive  Charleaton,  9.30  p.m.  7.23  am.  3.15  p.m.  |  Arrive  Charleeton,  .  3.15  p.m.  5.60  a.m. 

WEST. 

Leave  Charleeton,  7.00  a.m.  9.00  p.m.  9.00  a.m.  I  Leave  Charleeton,  .  9.00  a.m.  10.15  p.m. 

Arrive  Columbia,  11.50  a.m.  6.50  a.m.  5.87  P.M.  |  Arrive  Augusta,  .  3.40  P.M.  8.86  A.M. 


NBW  TOHK  FAST  XXPSKSB,  with  Pallman  Sleeper,  to  and  from  New  York,  without  change,  leaves 
Aumsta  at  fl  r.n. ;  Aiken,  7.11  p.m.  ;  and  arrives  at  New  York,  A46  A.M.  Leaves  New  York,  10  p.m.;  arrives  Aiken, 
8.SS  a.M.;  and  Angnsta,  9.M  A.M. 

Br^kfaat  and  Bnpper  at  Aiken.  This  is  the  most  popular  route  to  and  from  the  South,  and  the  anlp 
one  by  which  Invalids  and  Tourists  can  reach  Aiken  arithout  change  of  care.  Connections  made  at 
Augusta.  Columbia  and  Charleston,  with  roads  divergi^  from  those  points  ;  also  with  New  York  and  Charleston 
steamers,  and  Bteamere  to  and  from  Horida.  I^r  tickets  ana  information,  apply  at  any  Ticket , Office  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  Local  Sleeping-Cars  on  all  night  trains. 

JOHN  B.  PECK,  (jen.  Sup’t  D.  C.  ALLEN,  »eii.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent 

OXir&BAlj  OFFICE,!  OEABIJBSTON,  8.  C. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

THB  WBlBliBB  HOITSB, 

R.  IV.  LOWRA.TVCE,  Proprietor, 


COLUMBIA,  8.  C. 


BRANCH  HOUSE, 

SIMMONS  HOUSE, 

T.  B.  BRANCH,  Proprietor, 

A.  W.  T.  SIMMONS,  Proprietor, 

ABBEVILLE. 

NEWBERRY. 

PALMETTO  HOUSE, 

X.  B.  BlilNSOlV,  Proprietor, 
8PARTANSBURQ. 

COTTON  HOTEL,  RA.WLINSON’S, 

R.  H,  SMITH,  Proprietor,  J.  M,  RA  WLINSON,  Proprietor, 

CHESTER.  YORKVILLE. 

MANSION  HOUSE, 

(  OOURT  HOXJeE  e4QX7A.RE,  CENTRE.  OE  THE  CITY, 

J.  W.  GRAY,  Proprietor. 

GREENVILLE. 
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EciUotic  Magaaine  Advertiaer. 


PDA  ISrAlfff  AMD  ilfTAUD^ 

•teM  MilSM  MpvWatoDrn. 

to  ImM*  kmmim..  AtoiMi  iii\i1 


tmA,  iI  ititoi  i  wini  to  tot  wmktm 

■ 

^^^■^to.  4iton.lto..«»^lJAMil  7i. 

WOULAiCl  A  CO.  —  man  WMi 


SOSSf 


t  Mew  Chromoe,  Shelle,  Gold-border,  etc. 
name  <«,  10c.  O.  A.  Snujio,  Motthford,  Ct. 


I  CONSUMPTION. 

I  I  hare  a  poaltiTe  remedy  for  the  abore  diaeaae :  by  Ita 
:  nae  in  my  practice  I  hare  cared  tbonaande  of  casee  of  the 
woret  kina  aad  ot  loag  atandiiw.  Indeed,  to  ebons  la 
my  faMh  la  lU  efllcacy  that  I  wilT  eend  TWO  BOTTLES 
I  TRU  togeOiar  wita  a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on 
this  dieeoae,  to  any  eollerer  rirlng  their  Expreee  or  P.  O. 
1  addieaa.  Dr.T.A.8L0CUH,  181  Pearl  St.,  Mew  Urk. 


MARCHAL  &  SMITH, 

“NSW”  UinVEBSIT?  OBaAN.-SIIB.SASS-COUFLSB  — CELESTE. 


r««lid  Wainnt,  9  Octayeo, 
B  ritope,  Twe  Knee  Swells. 


STOPS. -(DDUpason,  (3)  Dulort,  (S) 
DoldaniL  (4)  Echo, CMeste.  (•)  Curl- 
unet.  (7  Sub-Baae,  Coupler,  (t)  Vox 


THE  ONLY  HOUSE  IN 
AMERICA 

That  offer*  a  S  octare  Oivan,  S  lets  of 
Hfeda,  Sub-Boea,  and  Coupiw  for  iU.  De- 
pualt  ttn*  money  with  your  bank  or  any 
responalblr  bualneea  man  to  hold  tUl  you 
recMve  and  test  the  organ.  If  you  are 
not  satlBfled  with  It  hare  your  money  re¬ 
turned  to  you  when  you  return  the  Organ 
to  ua  Send  ccrtlflcato  of  such  deposit 
with  your  order,  and  organ  will  be  ship¬ 
ped  at  onoe  for  fifteen  days'  trial.  If  or¬ 
gan  la  returned,  we  pay  freight  bott 
ways.  Our  organs  have  been 


TRIUMPHANT  THE  WORLD  OVER. 

Sseentw  tho%u€md  soM— JTag  ofte 
uissottsfled  pmrchmtar. 

A  HOHKirr's  coramananoR  will  show 
the  certainty  of  aecnrtng  a  tnperlor  In¬ 
strument  from  us.  Dealers  can  trust  to 
tbeb  own  shrewdness,  and  the  want  of 
information  of  purchasers  to  ooneeal 
the  defects  In  the  Instrummits  they  selL 
We  cannot  know  who  will  test  ours,  and 
must  send  Instruments  of  a  quaUty  w 
superior  that  theb  meriu  cannot  bid¬ 
den:  Obeulars,  with  thouaanda  of  refer- 
enoea,  scut  trea. 

Pwrietif, 


InfiiUU 
rt  itowe. 


FROM  FACrOBT  (AAR 
DDUSCTTO  PUBCHAHEBI  A  V 


Sent  for  examination  and  trial  TO  EVERY  ONE.  Guaranteed  for  six  years. 

Ton  take  Mu  ResponsIMlIty  ur  Expenar  till  yuu  t«at  and  approTU  the  Orxai. 

MARCHAL  &  SMITH.  8  West  Eleventh  Street,  New  York. 


DB.J.R.STAFFOBD’8 

OLIVE  TAR 

A  mORLT  BXriNED  EXTBACT  GW  THE  JUICES  OP 

THE  Jk.  THE 

OLIVE  :  PINE. 


This  old,  reliable  preparation  has  a  magical  effect  in 
cases  of  CoasamptloB,  Bronekltla,  Catarrh, 
and  kindred  diseases  of  the  throat  and  chest.  It  is  an  In¬ 
dispensable  medicine  in  erery  household,  especially  during 
the  winter  months.  A  few  drops  rubbed  on  the  chest  and 
hack  will  reliere  Croap  lautantlp.  The  UiAaUMon 
of  the  healing  txqior  of  the  Oil!  VB  TAR  cuiea  Bron> 
ehltln.  Catarrh,  and  laSauBaa,  as  It  acts  directly 
<»  the  affected  parts,  and  doing  away  with  the  ‘Ue  of  nau¬ 
seating  medicines,  which  diaarrange  the  stomach.  As  sn 
application  to  Baran,  Scaldn,  Chllhlalau,  Soruu, 
Bkla  Braptloas,  etc.,  its  cnratiTe  effects  are  wonder¬ 
ful.  In  fact,  pain  cannot  exist  in  any  part  ot  the  body 
where  OlalVB  TAB  is  ^iplied.  Sold  by  druggists 
ererywhere.  SO  eenta  per  bottle. 


BOOKS. 


American  or  Foreign  Books,  and  all  Publica¬ 
tions^  whether  new  or  old,  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaicl,  on  receipt  of  advertised  price, 
by  the  Publisher  of  The  Eclectic, 
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Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 


HANDSOMEST  AND  BRIGHTEST  OF  WEEKLIES. 

^  REPRESENTATIVE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL. 

Founded  to  meet  the  tastes,  and  to  express  the  Thouj^hts,  Feeling  and  Fancies  of 
THB  Best  Sciiolabs,  the  Best  Poets,  the  Best  Wits, 

THE  Best  Stobt  Tellers. 

THOUGHTS  AND  EVENTS: 

•  FOR 

THE  THI.NKINH  MAX  AXD  THE  MAX  OF  AFFAIRS. 

CLEAN,  BlilQHT,  ORIGINAL  READING.  NOTHING,  IF  NOT  PROGRESSIVE. 


A.  orx:a'X'  FEArruRz:  t 

“JOSIAH  ODINCY’S  RECOLLECTIONS,”  Eititlel  “Leaies  from  OM  Jonals,” 

Being  a  rare  record  of  Great  Men  and  Great  Events  of  American  History,  with  many  of  whom  and 
which  the  venerable  Mr.  (jniNCT  has  been  personally  acquainted  and  participator  in.  These  fine 
sketches  acquire  a  still  greater  value  and  interest  when  it  is  known  that  their  author,  at.the  great 
age  of  ninety  years,  writes  with  the  freshness,  vivacity  and  enjoyment  of  the  scenes  he  describes, 
of  a  young  man  of  thirty.  Every  American  should  possess  and  preserve  this  unique  collection  of 
rare  reminiscences  of  a  passing  age. 

In  addition,  there  are  Articles  on  the  Live  Questions  of  the  Day  ;  Subjects  of  Practical  Value  to 
the  Million ;  Art  Notes  and  Musical  and  Dramatic  Criticism ;  Sketches  of  Travel  ;  Scenes  among 
the  Mines;  Pithy  Paragraphs;  Sharp  Sayings;  Dainty  Dissertations;  Racy  Refiections;  Pore 
Poetry  ;  Witty  Writing  ;  Short  Stories,  etc.,  etc. 

$4  a  Year.  lO  cent.s  a  Week. 

O.  IMIoIDO^WEIjIj,  IF»n.oi=:Fu:Erroi=t., 

17  Certlaadt  8t.,  New  Tsrk. 

C.  X.  BOTEE,  Editor.  P.  S.  M.  MUXRO,  Basinesa  Manager. 


Write  to  Main  Office,  or  ask  your  Newsman  for  THIS  BEST  OF  WEEKLIES. 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 

or  m 

ITEW  YORK  LIFE  IITSTJRAITCE  CO. 

07FZCB,  ITot.  346  aad  318  BfiOAS’^AT. 

JAIVXJAIIY  1,  IWNO.  ’ 


Amount  of  Net  Coah  Aaaeto.  January  1.  1870 . . $36,818,457  61 

Lem  deduction  to  cover  decrease  in  value  of  U.  S.  Bonds  and  other  assets . . . .  $i:t5,966  83 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT.  $36,077.400  68 

Premiums .  . $8,98S,n?  25 

Leas  deferred  premiums,  Jan.  1, 1879 . .  8n).K39  08— $6,008,096  16 


Lees  interest  accrued,  Jan.  1,  1879 .  806,2*)  93  —  2,088,680  00  —  8,086,696  16 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT.  $44,114,176  84 

Losses  by  death,  including  Reversionaiy  additions  to  same . $1,S89,8M 

Endoa-nients  matured  and  discounted,  including  Keversionary  additions  to  same .  1,015,256  22 

Annuities,  dividends  and  returned  pnmiiums  on  cancelled  poficiee .  2,286.879  97 

Taxes  and  reinsurance.  ...  . : .  173,608  64 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agracy  expenses  and  phrsicians'  fees .  626,253  80 

OlBce  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc .  807,892  81  —  5,928,746  10 

ASSETS.  *  $38,185,481  68 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received) . $1,961,701  48 

Invested  in  U.  S.,  New  York  City,  and  other  slocks  (market  value,  $14,856,192.94) .  13,544,071  96 

Hcai  estate .  4,974,578  68 

Bonds  and  mortga^,  6rst  lien  on  real  estate  (bnildings  thereon  insnred  for  $14,287,000  and 

the  policies  assi^ed  to  the  company  as  additional  collateral  security) .  15,313,278  95 

Temporary  loans  (secured  by  stocks  ;  market  value,  $1,.100.000) .  850,000  00 

*  Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  reserve  lield  by  the  company  on  these  policies  amounts 

to  $8,160,000)  .  021,408  02 

*  Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  duesub^uent  to  Jan.  1,  18W  ...  867,980  08 

*  Awmiums  on  existing  |x>licles  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection  (estimated 

reserve  on  these  polides,  $830,000,  included  in  liabilities) .  211.625  88 

Agents'  balances .  88.190  83 

Acemed  interest  on  investments.  Jan.  1,  1880 . 817,080  11  —  88,185,481  68 

*  A  dttaiUd  tektduU  of  tktu  iUmt  viU  aecon^ny  4Ar  tuuai  anMteU  rtpart  JlUd  loUh 
(As  Insurance  Ifeparlmsnt  (Ks  Stats  if  Xsw  York. 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost .  811,680  98 

CASH  ASSETS,  Jan.  1,  1880 . . .  $38,996,962  66 

Appropriated  as  follows : 

Adjusted  losses,  due  rabseqnent  to  Jan.  1,  1880..,. .  $825,668  64 

Ite|>orted  Losses,  awaiting  proof,  etc .  218i271  81 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid .  8^7W  98 

Beserved  for  reinsurance  on  existing  policies ;  participating  insurance  at  4  per  cent 

Carlisle  net  premium  ;  non-particit^ing  at  5j^r  cent  Carlisle  net  premium .  84,016,840  88 

Beserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and  alMve  a  4  per 

cent  reserve  on  existing  policies  of  that  class . .  1,871,488  18 

Beserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance .  16,548  26  —  86,876,581  18 

Divisible  surplus  at  4  per  cent .  . AMOAH  48 


$38,966,953  66 

nniFLUS,  eetimatad  by  the  Mew  York  State  Standard  at  4  1-S  per  cent .  0Y£S  $7,000,000  00 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $8,190,871.48,  the  Borrd  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Beversionary  dividend  to 
participating  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribntion  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual  pre¬ 
mium.  Dnnng  the  year  5624  policiea  have  been  issued,  Insuring  $17,098,178. 


No.  of  Policies  in  force. 

Amount  at  risk. 

Death  claims  paid.  | 

Income  from  i 
Interest.  { 

Divisible  sorplaa 
at  4  per  cent. 

January  1, 1878,  44.661  i 
Jannary  1,  1877,  45.421 
Jannary  1, 187K  45,606  | 
Jannary  1,  1879,  45,006  1 
Jannary  1,  1880,  45,706 

1876,  $136,182,119 

1877,  127,748,478 

1878,  127,901,687 

1  1879,  125,232,144 

1  1880.  127,417,763 

1876,  $1,594,815 

1  1876,  1.647,648 

1  1877,  1,688,128 

1  1878,  1,687,678 

1879,  1,560  854 

1875,  $1,870,658 

1876,  1,906,950 

1877,  1A67.457 

1878,  l.tM8.6(>5 

1879,  2,088,650 

January  1,  1876,  $2,499,654 
!  January  1,  is77,  2,626,816 

1  January  1, 1878,  2,661,144 
Jannary  1,  1879,  2,811,486 

1  January  1,1^,  S.ion.gri 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
WM.  H.  APPLETON, 
WM.  UAKTON, 

WM.  A.  BOOTH, 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JOHN  M.  FURMAN, 


TRTTSTEES. 

DAVID  DOWS, 

GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD, 
HENRY  BOWERS. 

LOOMIS  L.  WHITE, 
ROBERT  B.  COLUNS, 

8.  8.  FISHER. 

WM.  U.  BEBB8. 


THKODOBE  M.  BAKTA,  Caahier. 

D.  O'DSBiL,  Superintendent  of  Agenoiee. 

ClIAS.  WRIGHT.  M.D.,  1 

Residence,  100  E.  20th  SL  f  Msdical 
HENRY  TUCK,  M.D.,  i  ExanOnsn. 

Residence,  16  K  8Ut  St.  I 


CHA8.  WRIGHT,  M.D., 

EDWARD  MARTIN, 

JOHN  MAIRS. 

EDW.  A.  WHITTEMORE, 
HENRY  TUCK,  M.D., 
ALEXANDER  STUDWELL, 

MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 

FresUtent. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEERS, 

r4«e-i'ra«’4  and  Aerwary. 
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Eclectic  Gallery  | 

FINE  STEEL-ENGRAVINGS. ! 


FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  FRAIIHO,  OR  FOR  ILLOSTRATION. 


"paM  KLECnC  MAQAZm  koB  btn  pMbhti  for  thMjf-flv*  jwan.  Each  rntmaag  mmbtr  Ettring  Ms  lottg  fsnod 
kms  bssn  embsUishsd  iMh  a  Fintt  Steel  Engmring,  iUuUrating  some  srU^fset  of  gessrtU  nUorsst,  histerie  or 
Usal,  m4  eomprislsg  the  PortraUt  of  nearlg  every  distinguished  imm  of  the  past  and  present  centuries. 

These  engravings  are  printed  ta  handsome  style,  suitable  fbr  framing,  for  serap-boohs,  and  for  private  histerieal 
soUeeHons,  and  form  a  teiteiion  saieulated  to  affbrd  both  amusement  and  Instruetlen.  Our  list  includes  Portraits  of 

Hittoriant,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors,  Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings, 
Statesmen,  Historic  and  ideai  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.. 

Comprising  over  300  Different  Subjects, 

Of  mhiok  the  JblkmtnQ,  sshetsd  fhm  our  Met,  will  glee  seme  idea  of  their  seeps  and  variety. 


Historic  Pictures. 

THE  UTEEAET  FABTT  OF  SIR  JOSHUA 
RETKOLDS. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AlTD  HIS  FRIEKUS  AT 
ABBOTSFORD. 

SHAXBFEARE  REOITIBG  HIS  TRAGEDY. 
YAK  DYKE  PARTIBG  WITH  RUBEBS. 
CROKWELL  REFUSIKG  THE  CROWH. 
WATTS  DnCOVERIHG  STEAM. 

HAPOLEOH  DT  PRI80B  AT  BICE. 

Ideal  Pictures. 

BEATRICE  DE  CEBCL 
BLIBD  BLAB’S  BUFF. 

FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME 
BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 

LABDSEER  ABD  HIS  OOBBOUBEURS. 
WA8HIB0T0B  LEYIBO  ABD  FRIEBDS. 

rkf  Engrashtgs  are  tmmbsrsd  at  ids  Cstulogm  tv  aid  In  svlsetlon,  so  that  persats  gtotng  orders  need  only  tndieats 
tks  flsnrm  opposite  the  Engraving  selected. 

They  are  printed  on  heavy  quarto  siied  paper,  tO*  13  tnehes,  and  can  he  tent  by  mad  or  express  without  tn/ury. 
VS  Jhrmted  mat  sloth  eases  or  port/bllos  fbr  these  Engravingt,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty.  Price,  SO  cents  each. 

PRICE  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

lOo.  eseh.  or  16  Engravings  sent  in  Portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.60. 

On  orders  jSr  SO  sr  mere  spseUt  ratm  wUt  he  mads,  and  ws  will  furnish  editions  of  any  of  our  plates  for  pub- 
ttsdsrs,  or  la  Oastrats  new  boohs. 

VS  vdU  umhs  ssisetums  of  the  Engravings,  to  he  sent  whenever  required,  or  the  purchaser  can  select  fbr  ktmeelf, 
dead  peatags  demp  fbr  Catalogue,  and  mahe  seleetkm  fbr  yortfode  or  eerap-hodk. 

GATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


Portraits. 

WILLIAM  OULLEB  BBTABT. 
HORACE  GREELEY. 

JOHB  G.  WHITTISB. 

0.  W.  HOLMES. 

CHARLES  8UMBE1. 
HAMILTOB  FISH. 

CARL  SCBTURZ. 

OlOROE  WM.  OURTA 
PROF.  CHAS.  DARWni. 

**  MAX  MULLER 

*  HUXLEY. 

*  TYBDALL. 

ROSA  BOBHXUR. 

j  MEDSOBIER 
I  HIRAM  POWXBR 
I  EARL  DERBY. 

DUEE  OF  ARGYLL. 


t  R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


One  Hundred  Years  Old. 

1780  -  1880 

•WALTER  BAKER  &  CO, 

l>oroliostcirf  BXaw. 

mCMATe,  BROHA,  AMD  MA 

Im  thair  beet  .ikA  pMrMt  form,  contain  every  ingretlient  tkat  ie  needAil  ibr  tke 
auatananoe  and  growth  of  the  human  syetem,  being  compoaed,  at  determined 
by  chemical  analycis,  of  ttareh,  g':n,  gluten,  oil,  and  a  white  cryetalliuble 
•ubetance  ealled  theobromine,  aimilar  to  theine  in  tea,  bet  oontaiaing  more 
nitrogaa,  and  being  an  important  adjunct  to  autritioa. 

SOLD  BY  CiKOCBBS  BYKKYWHBRK. 

Oar  Seek  of  Choice  Cheoatote  Beceigta  will  be  aeat  ftee  te  any  addreaa. 


XX  wauM  rBocnLATtzwr.. 


E=j 

*n#SBVV*l '99;  DEAX.EBM 
■KMLi3  a&i  •  )  treble  aalea  with 

COLTON'S 


s. 


Tbi  >.  Bkh  nsiBthff  rrfrarti  tf  rstlmt  rntt  t)sMhM'BuuMtyBmthMagu]i«HbMrylif«i|, 


ritP«R  THB  fORII  OF  ▲  TBXJ  CAU^  WASEI.nfK.  PrTROLKtm  IS  OIVSN  TO  MKDICpnr  AND 
rHABMACT  IN  AN  aSkiLUTKLTPORS  iKoHLY  OONCKNTRATED.  AND  UNOBJBCTIONABLe  a^PE. 

Afx  ACIDS.  ODORS,  Taste,  oodor.  and  other  mpi:RiTiE.s,  which  have  hithertopreveoted 

THE  USE  of  PETBOLKUiT  IN  IsiroiClNE.  ARE  ENTIRELY  ELIMINATED,  AND  THE  VASBUNE  IS  AS 
HARMLESS  AND  DKUOHTFCL  TO  USE  AS  CREAM. 

The  moat  mlaable  Camily  remedy  hnowii  for  the  trratmnit  of  wnenda,  borpr,  oorea,  enta,  akin  dlaraaea, 
rhettasatlsm.  chllblalim,  eatam.  beD»rrIi<iM«,  (Ne.  Alao  fur  coogha,  oolda,  aore  throat,  croup  and  diphtheria,  etc. 
It  haa  raoelved  tba  uaanimooa  ewdoraement  of  the  Medical  Preaa  and  Proreaaton,  Sctentlats  and  Journals  of  aU 
charaotera  throuabout  thn  world,  sa  beliig  the  Beat  Remrdjr  Known. 


»qfUr,  and  tmootker  ihanattg  ootwuUe  ever  imvented,  and  teOl  preserve  the  woutH/M  beauty  and  frtMkmmt 

tf  tkehealtky  complexion.  _ 

_  JPOVIADK  VAhELINY.— wnx  CTRE  DANDRUFF  AND  MAKE  THE  HAIR  GROW  WmCI  NOTHIMQ 
EUnWILL.  ^slf^TS  AND  tl.C* 

_ TAHKlilNE  COLD  fJABAM.-POR  IRRITATIONS  OF  THE  SKIN,  CHAFING  OF  INFANTS,  FOR 

THE  OOMPLEXION,  CHAPPED  HANDS.  Ac  ,  Ac.,  Ac.  43  AND  50  CENTS. 

FAHKLINB  CAMPHOR  ICE.-POR  PIMPLES.  BLOTCHES.  Ac..  45  CENTS, 

TA8ELINB  TOILBT  SOAP. -EMOLLIENT,  BLAND,  ANTISEPTIC  (EXCELS  ALL  TOILET  SOAPS). 
OotatATB  A  Co.  wOl  anppiy  these  articles,  tf  yon  cannot  obtain  thaaa  of  yonr  DmcElat.  Hone  Genuine  except  In 

original  packagea. 

Drand  Mrdala  at  Phiindeipbis  nad  Pnria  Expoallless.  Medal  el  Precreaa  by  American  laatltalc. 
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CHRISTIAN  UNION. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 
LYMAN  ABBOTT, 


Editors. 


“In  my  own  family,  every  one  of  ns,  from  the  eldest  to  the  yonnKest,  finds  something  in  every  weekly  issoe  to 
be  read  with  interest  and  to  yield  instmction."— Lsohabd  Bacon. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES  FOR  1880. 

THOUGHTS  FOR  SILENT  HOURS,  by  Phillips  Brooks,  Stephbn  H.  Ttng,  Jr.,  Rat 
Palmer,  Percy  Browne,  Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  sad 
others. 

EVERY-DAY  PROBLEMS,  by  Joseph  Cook. 

HINTS  FOR  HOME  READING,  by  Edw.  Everett  Hale,  M.  F.  Swbbtsbr,  Joseph  Cook, 
Fred.  B.  Perkins,  and  Charles  Dudi.ey  Warner. 

IN  THE  SICK  ROOM,  by  Miss  £.  R.  ScoviL,  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

HOME  TALKS,  by  Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

“  UNTO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  GENERATION.”  A  powerful  Serial  Story  by  Helen 
Campbell. 

TEN-MINUTE  SERMONS  TO  CHILDREN,  by  J.  G.  Merrill,  Frank  Beard,  B.  T.  Vin¬ 
cent,  W.  W.  Newton,  W.  F.  Crafts,  Jas.  M.  Ludlow,  and  Bishop  Thos.  M.  Clark. 

JUVENILE  STORIES,  by  F.  R.  Stockton,  E.  Huntington  Miller,  Eleanor  Kirk,  Hope 
Ledtard,  Hamilton  W.  Marie,  Susan  Coolidgb,  Louise  Stockton,  Sarah  J.  Prich¬ 
ard,  Eliot  McCormick,  Lucretia  P.  Hale,  and  others. 


Book  Boriowt,  Mr.  Beocher's  Sormons,  Mr.  Abbott’s  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Craft’s  Snnday-Scbool  Papers 
Tbe  Ontlook,  Mews  of  the  Churches,  Science  and  Art,  Fact  and  Bnmor. 


The  following  peraons  have  contributed  to  the  columns  of  the  CHRISTIAN 
UNION  during  the  past  year: 


John  HaU,  D.D.. 
PhiUipa  Brooke, 

John  O.  Whittier, 
Jndge  Noah  Davie, 
Judge  C.  A.  Peabody, 
B.  P.  Roe, 

Prank  H.  Converee, 
Snean  Coolldge, 
Heaakiah  Battarwortb, 


John  James  Piatt, 
Willard  Parker,  M.D., 
Constance  F.  Woolson, 
Chas.  Dudley  Warner, 
Alice  Wellington  Rollins, 
Geo.  S.  Merriam, 

John  Jay, 

Jnlins  H.  Ward, 

[Leonard  Bacon,  D.D., 


Frances  E.  Willard, 

8.  W.  Duffleld,  D.D., 
Wayland  Hoyt,  D.D., 
Mrs.  D.  H.  K.  Goodale, 
Elaine  Goodale, 

Dora  Read  Goodale, 

Gail  Hamilton, 

Leonard  Wooleey  Bacon, 
Mary  Ainge  De  Vere,  • 


Mrs.  W.  8.  Weltael, 
Helen  Campbell. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  C.  Wyeth, 

R.  W.  Raymond.  Pb.D., 
Charles  L.  Norton, 

Prof.  W.  8.  Tyler,  D.D., 
John  Borroughs, 

Lizzie  W.  Champney, 
^Roee  Terry  Cooke. 


TERMS:  Per  snnain,  tS.  To  Clergymen,  $2.60.  Four  Months,  $1. 
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TESTDTOVIALS. 

Car*  fer  0)r*p*>i*ia  aad 
BllioaMMW. 

lOBlto  ATB..N.T.Clty. 

Dm.  Clabk  Jornmaoif :  I 
h»T«  b«en  *  great  saSerer 
from  Drapepaia ;  mj  food, 
after  eaung,  would  bom  ana 
annoy  me.  I  had  riren  up  all 
h<n)ea  of  getting  rMief  or  eTm 
Betting  nd  of  my  difflcoltiea. 
I  commenced  aalng  the  Bumn 
STmur,  and  it  gave  me  inatant 
relief.  I  can  honeatly  recom- 
ntend  it  to  any  one  anlfering 
from  dyapepala  or  biliooaneaa. 
Jomm  McKimucm. 


Catarrh  Cared. 

41  W.  9th  8t.,  N.  Y, 
Dhah  Stm :  Being  troubled 
with  Catarrh,  I  commenced 
the  oae  of  yonr  Ihdiam  Blood 
Sthuh,  and,  after  a  fair  trial, 
1  find  myaelf  entirely  cored. 

C.  P.  Buhop. 

Caaatipatiow  with  Headache. 
99  W.  HouaroM  Sr.,  City, 
Bib:  Toot  Ihdiah  Blood 
Stbup  haa  cured  me  antirelT 
of  the  dietreaa  in  my  head, 
and  relieved  every  dilBcnity  of 
my  bowel*.  I  must  aay  that 
it  ia  the  beat  medicine  that 
any  peraon  can  take  for  aick 
heaOKhe.  Aucm  Bbxd. 


Kidney  Complaint. 

Gatm,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  T. 

Dbab  Sib  :  Thia  ia  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  I  have  found  yonr 
ImnaM  Blood  Stbup  to  be 
Jnat  aa  recommended,  eapMi- 
ally  for  Biliooaneaa  and  Ud- 
ney  Complaint. 

Cabbie  M.  Bhaixbt. 


Bor*  Car*  far  Dyapepaia. 

Lroma,  Wayne  Co.,  M.  Y. 

Dbab  BIb  :  I  waa  ao  badly 
afflicted  with  Dyapepaia  that 
I  could  not  keep  an^Khing  on 
my  atomach.  After  taking 
aome  of  your  Ihdiam  Blood 
Stbdp  I  find  myaelf  ao  well  I 
can  retain  a  hearty  meal  with¬ 
out  diatreaa.  I  think  yonr 
medicine  la  the  beat  I  ever 
need  for  pnrifving  the  blood. 
I  have  gained  96  ponnda  in 
three  montha. 

Fbamk  N.  Fbbbmam. 


Bara  Cera  liar  Dyapepaia. 

South  BoaroM,  Maaa. 

Dbab  Sib  :  Thia  la  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  yonr  Imdlah  Blood 
Stbup  haa  completely  cured 
me  of  Dyqiepaia.  I  alM  have 
a  brother  who  took  it  for  Kid¬ 
ney  Diaeaae  with  aatiafactory 
reenlta.  Miaa  Ida  Mowbb, 
169  Dorcheater  Street. 


Liver  Cemplaint. 

NOBTB  ABOieTOH, 

Plymouth  Co.,  Maaa. 

Dbab  Sib:  Myaelf  and  fam¬ 
ily  have  been  greatly  beneAted 
w  the  nae  ot  yonr  Ihdiah 
Kjood  Stbup.  It  ia  a  valu¬ 
able  remedy  for  Liver  Com¬ 
plaint  and  General  Debility. 

O.  H.  Babbbll. 


DR.  CLARK 

JOHNSON’S 


yiu  Blood  Bpp. 


(TBADB  MABB.! 


CURES 


DyepepeicL,  lAver 
Lneeaeee.F'i 


ever 

Ague,  nheumu- 
]ti8m,  Dropsy, 
Heart  Disease, 
Biliousness,  Nervous  Debility,  etc. 

The  Best  BBlfEBT  ZNOWN  to  Han ! 

9,000,000  Bottles 

SOLD  BIMCE  ISTB. 

This  Syrup  possesses  Varied  Properties. 

It  Stlnawlatcs  the  Ptjrallne  In  the  ■nllTa. 
which  ceweerta  the  Buipch  and  Siicar  of  the 
feed  late  riacaee  A  deScleaejr  la  I^Hallne 
eaaaee  Wfad  aad  BaarlaH  of  the  lhad  la  the 
Btamach.  If  the  nwdlelae  Is  taken  Inamedl. 
ately  after  eatlac  the  ftrHMataUea  ef  fhed 
Is  arereated. 

It  acts  nae*  the  l.lTer. 

It  acts  aaea  the  Kldaeys. 

It  ffleHalates  the  Bawels. 

It  ParlSes  the  Bleed. 

It  Qnlets  the  Nerveas  ■yatCHt. 

It  rreatetes  maeatlea. 

It  Nenrishes,  Mtrenartheas  and  laelHeratea. 

It  eandes  eP the  Old  Bleed  and  nsahes  new. 

It  eaeas  the  aer«s  •t  the  shia  aad  Indaccs 
HesUthy  Pemairmtien. 

It  neutraliza*  the  heisdita»  taint,  or  poison  in  tbs 
blood,  which  Beneratas  Sororala,  Eryaipslaa,  and  all 
manner  of  skin  disc  ass*  and  intanial  humon. 

There  are  no  ^nrits  emplored  in  its  manofaetore,  aad 
H  can  be  taken  br  the  roost  delicate  babe,  or  by  tbs 
a^^  and  feeble,  ear*  safy  htirng  nquirtd  <a  aecsMos  le 

Reoemmeadt  H  to  All. 

Bubmrtillb,  Braxton  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Dbab  Sn :  I  And  yonr  jImdlah  Blood  Stbup  b 
all  yon  recommend  it  to|be.  I  was  afflicted  with 
Liver  Complaint  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the 
Stbup  completely  enred  me. 

Blibabhth  RiyPLB. 


Cere*  Heedaeh*  and  ladifeeliea. 

Madisom,  Boone  Co.,  W.  Va. 

Dbab  Sn :  I  suffered  a  grant  deal  vrith  Indigestion 
and  Nervous  Headache.  I  took  one  small  bottle  of 
yonr  Ihdiah  Blood  Stbup,  and  am  now  strtwg  and 
hearty.  My  mother  says  she  would  not  do  without 
it  Ada  a.  Hshi.bss, 


TESTI^VIALS. 

'  For  Kidney  DIessse*. 
Alpbha,  Alpena  Ca,  Mich. 
Dbab  Sot :  This  is  to  oerti- 

gr  that  yonr  Ihdiah  Blood 
TBUP  has  cured  my  daughter 
of  Kidney  Complaint  and 
Dropsy,  after  the  doctors 
failed.  M.  McKat. 

Oyspspsia  sad  ladigestioa. 
Altbma,  Alpena  Co.,  Mich. 

Dbab  Sib  :  I  have  used  yonr 
excellent  Ihdiah  Blood  St¬ 
bup  for  Dyspepsia  of  long 
standing,  and  a  short  trial  has 
effectnaUy  cured  me.  I  highly 
recommend  U. 

JosBPH  Abb. 
Dyspepsia. 

Lbbahom,  Boone  Co.,  Ind. 
Dbab  Sot :  This  is  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  yonr  Ihdiah  Blood 
Stbup  ha*  completely  cured 
me  of  Dyspepsia  All  so  trou¬ 
bled  should  give  it  a  trial. 

Tho*.  Goodwih. 


Liver  ComplaiaL 
Floba,  Carroll  Co.,  Ind. 

Dbab  Sib  :  A  short  trUl  of 
yonr  Ihdiam  Blood  Stbup 
has  completely  cured  my 
daughter  of  Liver  Complaint 
and  Chills.  | 

Pbtbb  Hosthtlbb. 


A  Splendid  Blood  PsriSsr. 

Walwobt^ 
Walworth  Co.,  Wls. 

Dbab  SIb  :  This  is  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  I  have  used  yonr  Im- 
DiAH  Blood  Stbup,  and  it 
ha*  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  Blood  PnrtfiTr*  in  axist- 
enoe.  David  Cooh. 

Reassdy  fer  Rkouroatisro. 

Bbab  Crbb^ 

Waupaca  Oo.,  Wis. 

Dbab  Sn :  This  is  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  yonr  Ihdiah  Blood 
Si  bup  hu  completely  cured 
me  of  Rbenmatum,  uter  the 
doctors  failed  to  give  me  re¬ 
lief.  I  advise  all  similarly 
afflicted  to  give^t  a  trial. 

L  «.  J.  Feilooh. 


Liver  aad  Kidney  Di* 

Oak  Gbotb,  Anoka  Co.,  Min. 

Dbab  Sn  :  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  recommending  yonr 
Ihdiah  Blood  Stbup  for 
Liver  Complaints,  Kidney 
Disease,  and  General  Dsblllty. 
I  was  tronbled  with  the  above 
diseases,  and  after  a  short 
trial  of  yonr  medicine  I  am 
now  in  better  health  than  I 
have  been  in  live  years. 

Mbs.  B.  a.  LoHeLHT. 


Pain  ia  tho  Sid*. 

Matwood,  Benton  Co^Min. 

Dbab  Bn:  I  was  afflicted 
with  pain  in  my  side,  and 
yonr  Ihdiah  Blood  Stbup  Is 
the  only  medicine  that  over 
gave  me  relief.  I  recommend 
ft  a*  a  valuable  remedy. 

Miss  Shull. 
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PbNNSTLVANIA  BUILOINQ  S0CIBTIK8. 

Thbhb  Are  now  990  building  and  loan  aaao- 
eiationn  in  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia  having 
499  of  them.  Elach  of  them  has  an  authorized 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Lsdi/er  says  that  they  probably  have  an  aver¬ 
age  paid-up  fund  of  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
each — the  average  of  Philadelphia  societies 
being  considerably  higher  than  that  of  socie¬ 
ties  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  State.  The 
LtAgtr  adds :  "  The  fund  really  means  the 
savings  such  as,  in  other  cities,  would  be  put 
in  savings  funds ;  so  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  thrifty  Pennsylvanians  have  at  least 
$60,000,000  invested  in  these  co-operative  soci¬ 
eties.  Probably  90  per  cent  of  this  money 
goes  to  buy  or  build  houses  for  the  members, 
many  of  whom  succeed  in  purcliasing  homes 
for  themselves.  The  500  societies  in  this  city 
have  probably  200  individual  members  each, 
making  100,000  members,  but  some  of  these 
belong  to  two,  three,  or  more  societies,  so  that 
the  actual  number  of  individuals  belonging  to 
the  societies  is  somewhat  less.  They  include 
men,  women  and  children  ;  housewives  and 
young  folks  preparing  for  marriage  frequently 
taking  a  few  shares  that  they  may  save  money 
for  special  objects.  It  is  also  customary  for 
fothers  to  take  a  single  share  for  each  of  their 
children,  which  investment,  while  not  a  heavy 
monthly  tax,  would  give  to  the  son  or  daugh¬ 
ter  quite  a  nice  little  sum  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
one  years,  either  for  a  marriage  dowry  or  to 
start  them  in  business." 

Mr.  Alvar  Clark,  the  founder  of  the 
famous  Cambridge  Telescope  Works,  was 
seventy-six  years  old  on  Monday.  He  is  a 
thoroughly  stalwart  man  in  spite  of  his  many 
years,  his  gray  hair  being  the  only  sign  of  old 
age  about  him.  Mr.  Clark  traces  his  ancestry 
back  to  the  Mayflower.  He  is  now  waiting 
for  the  arrival  of  material  from  Paris  in  order 
to  proceed  with  the  telescope  which  he  is  mak¬ 
ing  for  the  Russian  Government. 

Thb  Pbabodt  Fund  for  the  Poor  of 
London. — The  great  donation  of  George  Pea¬ 
body  for  the  benefit  of  the  work-people  of 


Ijondon  is  now  in  fuli  and  admirable  working 
order.  The  number  of  separate  dwellings 
occupied  by  them  is  2355,  containing  5170 
rooms,  and  sheltering  9905  people.  The  aver¬ 
age  rent  for  each  room  is  forty -eight  cents  per 
week,  which  includes  the  free  use  of  water, 
bath-rooms,  laundries,  and  sculleries.  The 
average  earnings  of  each  head  of  a  family  re¬ 
siding  there  is  $5.95.  The  income  of  the  fond 
is  constantly  increasing.  At  present  the  trus¬ 
tees  have  in  hand  $870,000,  to  be  re-inveeted 
in  other  buildings,  for  which  six  plots  of 
ground  have  been  bought,  at  a  cost  of  $500,000. 
This  will  give  accommodation  for  about  10,000 
more  tenants.  The  whole  invested  capital 
now  amounts  to  about  $5,000,000. 

The  Excavations  at  Olympia. — The  in¬ 
telligence  received  in  Berlin  respecting  the 
new  series  of  excavations  now  being  proceeded 
with  in  Olympia  speaks  of  continued  success 
rewarding  the  labors  of  the  German  Commis¬ 
sion,  although  in  the  third  week  in  January 
the  work  was  much  interrupted  by  frequent 
and  heavy  downpours  of  rain.  Among  other 
objects  discovered  are  numerous  fragments 
hitherto  missing  in  the  metope  reliefs,  a  deeply 
carved  stone  representing  a  very  antique  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  lion,  the  first  specimen  of  the  kind 
hitherto  found  ;  further,  a  head  of  the  young¬ 
er  Faustina  which  exactly  fits  a  torso  unearthed 
some  time  ago.  Among  the  foundations  of 
the  Temple  of  Hera  there  have  been  dug  up  a 
large  number  of  very  ancient  votive  offerings 
in  bronze  and  terra-cotta. 

Thoughts  and  Events. — This  is  a  weekly 
American  journal  which  appeals  to  thinking, 
progressive  men.  It  treats  on  living  questions 
of  the  day  and  subjects  of  practical  value,  not 
in  a  ponderous  review  style,  but  in  a  terra, 
concise  manner  adapted  to  the  wants  of  read¬ 
ers  of  the  present  day.  One  of  its  leading 
features  in  late  numbers  has  been  “Josiah 
Quincy’s  Recollections.”  being  a  record  of  men 
and  events  in  American  history,  and  they  are 
of  great  interest  and  value.  It  is  beautifully 
printed  in  large  quarto  style,  and  is  published 
in  this  city  by  W.  O.  McDowell. 
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Hobticulturb. — A  recent  eeeay  delivered 
by  Sunael  Parsons,  Jr.,  in  Boston,  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  convey  Sbme  idea  of  the  improvement  at- 
tiuned  of  late  years  in  the  art  of  lawn  planting. 
Not  only  do  we  see  grand  estates  ornamenting 
their  lawns  with  choice  new  plants  from  Japan 
and  the  East,  but  our  cities  and  towns  are 
evincing  an  increasing  interest  for  trees  and 
shrubs  suited  to  the  limitations  of  moderate- 
siaed  places.  Many  Japanese  plants,  dwarf, 
variegated-leaved  maples,  hardy  axaleas,  and 
lovsly  retinosporas  are  gaining  recognition  and 
favor,  not  so  much,  perhaps,  for  their  intrinsic 
beauty  as  for  their  fitness  for  small  places. 
Nor  are  these  interesting  novelties  among 
plants  confined  to  strange  genera  from  Asia. 
Our  most  familiar  deciduous  and  evergreen 
trees  of  Europe  are  rapidly  developing  the 
most  attractive  medium-sized  or  dwarf  forms 
under  the  guiding  hands  of  skilful  prop¬ 
agators.  We  see  golden  oaks,  ashes,  and  ma¬ 
ples,  as  well  as  pines,  cypresses,  and  arbor- 
vitsps,  while  weeping  and  cut-leaved  forms  are 
discovered  in  every  prominent  species.  Amid 
sucli  an  accumulated  mass  of  lovely  color  and 
form,  artistic  as  well  as  practical  selection  and 
disposition  naturally  gains  increasing  impor¬ 
tance.  Instead  of  being,  as  formerly,  a  place 
on  which  to  plant  common  large-growing 
spruces  or  maples,  without  thought  of  fitness 
or  inconvenience  from  crowding,  the  lawn  be¬ 
comes  a  canvas,  as  it  were,  on  which  may  be 
combined  the  greatest  variety  of  color  and 
form  in  the  most  artistic  and  admirable  man¬ 
ner.  In  other  words,  the  appearance  of  the 
lawn  is  rapidly  becoming  a  feature,  to  be  con¬ 
structed  no  longer  by  blundering,  obtuse  work¬ 
men,  but  on  definite  principles  and  with  clear 
foresight  of  future  results. 

Dibcovbrt  at  Bomb. — The  Marquis  Qrillo, 
husband  of  Madame  Ristori,  is  building  a 
mansion  in  the  new  part  of  Rome,  and  the 
other  day,  in  digging  the  very  last  spadeful 
almost  of  the  foundation,  the  workmen  came 
upon  a  large  deposit  of  ancient  bronzes,  which 
has  been  pronounced  by  a  very  competent 
authority,  on  a  first  but  by  no  means  complete 
examination,  to  be  worth  at  least  seventy-five 
thousand  francs,  and  probably  more.  Some  of 
the  statuettes  found  are  of  Roman,  and  others 
of  far  superior  Greek  workmanship. 


BOOBS  RBCEIYBD. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

Elihu  Burritt.  A  Memorial  Volume  con- 
Uining  a  Sketch  of  His  Life  and  Labors,  with 
Selections  from  his  Writings  and  Lectures,  and 
Extracts  from  his  Private  Journals  in  Europe 
and  America.  Edited  by  Chas.  Northbmd, 
A.M.  New  York  :  D.  AppUton  A  Co.  12mo, 
cloth,  pp.  477.  Price,  $1.75. 

Captain  Fraeaste.  From  the  French  of 
ThAophile  Gautier.  By  M.  M.  Riflet. 
With  niustrations  by  Gustave  Dor4.  Loiture 
Hour  Serieo.  New  York  :  Henry  HoU  A  Co. 
Ifimo,  cloth,  pp.  411. 

Captain  Fraeaste.  By  ThAophilb  Gautier. 
Translated  by  Ellen  M.  Bean.  New  York  : 
0.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  16mo,  pp  521.  Price, 
paper,  60  cts.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

Clastieal  Writers.  Edited  by  J.  R.  Green. 
Sopfioelet.  By  Professor  Lewis  Campbell. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  12mo,  cloth, 
pp.  157.  Price,  60  cts. 

Brain  and  Mind ;  or.  Mental  Science  Con¬ 
sidered  in  Accordance  with  the  Principles  of 
Phrenology,  and  in  Relation  to  Modern  Physi¬ 
ology.  By  Hbnrt  8.  Dbatton,  A.M.,  and 
Jambs  McNeill.  Illustrated.  New  York : 
8.  R.  Wells  A  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  884. 
Price,  $1.50. 

Recollections  and  Opinions  of  an  Old  Pio¬ 
neer.  By  Peter  H.  Burnett,  the  First 
Governor  of  the  State  of  California.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 
448.  Price,  $1.75. 

Fifteen  Sermons  by  William  RoUinson  Whit- 
Hngham,  fourth  Bishop  of  Maryland.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp. 
812.  Price,  $1.50. 

Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Remusat,  1802-1806. 
With  a  Preface  and  Notes  by  her  Grandson, 
Paul  de  RAmubat.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoet  and  John 
Lillie.  Complete  in  One  Volume.  NewYork  : 
D.  Appleton  A  Co.  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  707. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Certain  Dangerous  Tendendet  in  American 
Life,  and  Other  Papers.  Boston  :  Houghton, 
Osgood  A  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  260.  Price, 
$1.25. 
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VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 

THIS  DIFFERS  FROM  ALL  OTHER  TONICS  BECAUSE  IT  IS  COMPOSED  OF  THE  VITAL  OR 
NERVfrOIVINO  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  OX-BRAIN  AND  WHEAT-OERM. 

PhjaiciuiB  alone  hare  prescribed  200,000  packages.  It  restores  lost  energy  in  all  weak¬ 
nesses  of  mind  or  body ;  relieves  debility  or  nervousness ;  gives  vitality  to  the  insufficient 
growth  of  children  ;  strengthens  the  digestion  ;  cures  neuralgia  and  prevents  consumption. 
It  restores  to  the  brain  and  nerves  the  elements  that  have  been  carried  off  by  disease  or  over¬ 
work.  w  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1.00. 

F.  CROSBY,  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Imperial  Cards,  ^ 

SIX  DOLURS  PER  DOZEN. 

BY  BOCEWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST.  i 

Mr.  Rockwood  gives  personai 
attention  to  the  poeins  of  sitterh  ' 
from  B  to  4  o’clock  duly. 

^"^3  Printing  Press 


r  Print*  CM^l 
For  business  or 
oemI  pi 
I*C.,  for  «  riMDj 


CM^teMtAc.  ItlMfor 

nesserpUMoro.  po«Bf  eroM.  Dopoorownod* 


;KiP^^\voRT;i 


The  Only  Remedy 

Acte  at  the  Same  Time  OB 

8  Ltvir,  III  Bowels  ud  Tie  Kidne. 

IWte  oor^ned  ocOon  oieM  if  irond«/wl 
iKwer  fo  CMtv  (wl  dteMWM. 

Why  Are  We  Sick? 


Wkj  have  aleeplees  alckte  I 
Um  BLIDNET  wort  and  r^ole$  In 

hMlth.  Itii  a  dty,V€gelabU  compound  and 

•a*  yTT^Bs - "*  make  tea  stsBrHedteiBc. 

Oef  if  0/  your  Drugq^  ha  will  ardor  U 
'  yorwou7prUt.ti.(10. 

WILLS,  IXCTfilBSOE  *  CO.,  PToptUtort 

I  I  IWUlMBayntyaU.)  BarHaft— ,  Vt. 


The  Johnson  Revolviho  Book-Case. 

roR 

hmwyero,  ClorpjftHen,  J^paieiana, 

Editoro,  Bankart,  Temehara, 

Merehantt,  Studants, 

and  alt  who  read  books. 

Holds  more  books  in  lees  space  than  any  other 
device— Rotatee  at  a  fln(wr's  touch— Shelves  ad- 
pistable  at  heights  desired- Each  shelf  is  ISinchee 
square,  bolding  a  set  of  Appleton's  Cyclopedia. 
Made  of  iron,  it  cannot  warp  or  wear  out.  Beauti 
fully  ornamented,  making  a  handsome  and  novel 
piece  of  furniture.  Sizes  for  table  hold  1  or  S 
tiers  of  books ;  sizee  for  floor  hold  2. 3,  or  4  tiers  of 
books,  as  desired.  Send  for  deecripUve  price  Ust. 
SendBScentsforour  Nsw  iLLUSTRATSDCaTAioona, 

with  over  300  Illustrations  of  Educational  and 
useful  articlea 

BAKER,  PRATT  A  CO., 
Scheel  VaraUhars,  aad  Dealers  ia  everythiag  la  the 
Book  aad  Stetioaery  Ilae, 

HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

14S  A  144  Onuid  St.,  New  York. 


o'”-- 


Sddctic  Magazine  Advertiser 


A  BRAIN  and  NERVE  FOOD. 
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BcUcUc  Magamiint  Advmrtis^r. 


no  ¥ou 

SLEEP 

ON  THX 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress  7 


Thk  moat  oaefol  ud  loxvioo*  bad  ia  of  vary  moder- 
ata  coat  No  bedding  ia  teqnired  for  aoftnaaa,  thongb 
in  the  cool  aeaaon,  of  eonne,  enoagfa  ia  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  ia  naeqnaUed— cool,  oom- 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat- 
treaa  upon  Womr  Wnn  ia  tha  extreme  of  hucary.  It 
ia  the  beat  Mattraaa  in  nae.  Inmatigata  ita  merita.  Cir- 
calara  FRR  to  any  addraee.  Write 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRE88  00., 
Hartford,  Goan.,  D.B.A. 

Ask  TOUT  Toinitare  Dealer  for  the 

Hartford  Woiai  Wire  Hattress 


MEDICAL  BOOKS, 

We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  and  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  ^is  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers*  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipi  of  18 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

AddTCM, 

E.  B.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

2S  B0nd  Street,  New  York. 


Urbana  Wine  Company, 

HAmOVIMPOBT,  V.  T. 

Braaeh  OfflM,  Ko.  S9  BeaTtr  Stmt,  Kav  York, 
CHAMPAGNES,  GOLD  SEAL,  DRY  AND 
EXTRA  DRY,  IMPERIAL, 

DRY  AND  STILL  CATAWBA, 
DELAWARE,  DIANA  WINES  and  BRANDY  , 
Mad*  flom  thnir  own  Ylneyaida. 


Wines  for  Haoromentol  Pur- 
poeeH  u  lE^peolaltv* 


A  PORTFOLIO 


50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 


or  FBOMINXNT  MKN  IN  UmATUBB,  8CI- 
KNCX  AND  ART. 


8«nt  proyald  to  uy  nddrom  for  |4.  Addrom 


R  R.  FELTOH,  25  Bond  St,  New  Toi^ 


UR.UMB.  59&niie  Sl,M.  Y. 
CHURCH  FURNITURE. 
MEMORIAI^  A  SPECIALTY. 

STXXLXES  IILTBE  COMMUinOH  SITS,  ETC. 
BANHBRS  IN  NILK  AMO  OOLD,  M  KACM. 
Sand  tor  Oiroolar. 


MTABUBHXD  laaa 
(»T»  F 


fflulF■OTS'^u.s,  HARnii,^onRA 
AIN  TNUNISni  SLAIWB8. 
SnactndM  and  SyoOlMom.  Artiflcial  Haman 
IT  WALDSTNIN,  Opticiaa,  41  Union 


^  Higheit  awaiMA  froa  all  tha 


HEW  HARDT  PLANTS. 


Jananea*  Maplw,  Bhodo- 
denarona,  Haidy  Aaalea*, 
Bagnolia^  Boom,  Pnrple 
BiarhM,  Choioe  and  Bare 
BrwgMm,  in  large  qnan- 
tilftaa, 

AH  Unda  of  Fruit  and  Or- 
namanUl  Tieoa,  8hmba,an<i 
VinM. 

Price-Llata  fioe.  Dmarip- 
tiea  CaUlogaea,  10  conta. 

PiiioR[k:iois.a.:(UBiM). 


XfoaoMM  IfmrmriM,  FloaXwg,'  N.  T. 


Eei«etic  Magazine  Advertieer.  7 


ECLECTIC  EAIUtOAD  AND  HOTEL  GUIDE. 


SOUTH  CAHOLIHA  RAILROAD  SCHEDULES. 

On'and  after  Horember  SO,  1870,  Pumiikw  Traixts  will  mn  ttom  Colmnbia  end  Ansuste, 
to  end  from  Cherieeton,  ee  follows: 

xsAsrp. 

Leera  Colambie,  4.1S  PJC.  0.80  P.M.  5.80  a.x.  I  Leere  Anfoste,  .  .  8.00  A.if.  7.40  P.M. 

ArriTa  Cherlaaton,  9.80  p.m.  7.22  AM.  2.15  p.m.  |  ArriTe  Cherleston,  .  2.15  p.m.  5.50  A.M. 

WEST. 

Laeve  Cherlaaton,  7.00  a.m.  0.00  p.m.  9.00  a.m.  I  Laere  Cherlaatoo,  .  9.00  am.  10.15  p.m. 

Arrira  CsfombiA  11.50  a.m.  6.60  a.m.  5.87  p.m.  |  Arriye  Aa^nste,  .  8.40  P.M.  8.85  a.m. 


If  MW  TOMK  MAST  MIMRM88,  with  Pnllmen  glaepar,  to  end  from  New  York,  withoot  change,  laevea 
AypoaU  at  I  r.M. ;  Aiken,  7.11  r.n. ;  sad  arriTes  at  New  York,  4.46  ▲.■.  Learea  New  York,  10  r.H.;  atrlTsa  Aiken, 
8.n  A.1I.;  and  Anguata,  O.M  a.m. 

nrtmkfmtt  and  Supper  at  Aiken,  ’^ia  ia  the  moat  popular  route  to  and  from  the  South,  and  the  enlp 
ene  by  which  Inralida  lU  ToerisU  can^v  Aiken  eeitheut  ekmitge  ef  eare.  Coenectlons  made  at 
Auguata.  Ootoiabie,  aad  Charieeloa,  with  read-  .rergi^  fram  thoee  aolnta  ;  also  with  New  York  and  Charleston 
steamers,  and  Slew  users  te  and  frem  ti  rida.  For  dekets  and  information,  apply  at  any  Ticket  lOffice  in 
the  United  Stataa  or  Canada.  Local  SleepingCara  on  all  night  traina. 

JOHN  B.  PECK,  U«B.  SnpH.  D.  C.  ALLEN,  Oeo.  Pass.  ui4  Ticket* AgCBt. 

.OSNSRAI.  OnTOa.  OHART.»BTOH.  B.  C 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


THl  wwhhlhr”  HOUBa, 


It.  IV.  LOWRA.1VCE,  Proprietor, 
COLUMBIA,  8.  C. 


PALMETTO  HOUSE, 

Jtfinf.  T,  P.  BENSON,  Proprietor, 

SPARTANBURG. 

MANSION  HOUSE, 

J,  W,  OB  AY,  Proprietor, 

GREENVILLE. 

DE  KALB  HOUSE, 

CAMDEN. 

Mrs.  SEIVIV’S, 

GRANITEVILLE. 

CALHOUN  HOTEL, 

JOHNSTON. 

HENDRIX  HOUSE, 

LEXINGTON. 

J  O  IV  ES’S, 

BATESBURG. 

TRENTON  HOUSE, 

TRENTON. 

GEORGIA. 

PLANTERS'  HOTEL,  LANIER  HOUSE, 

AUGUSTA,  MACON, 


GJ.  OA. 


B.  BUB,  IPTaoi>iax:ETOia. 
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SELTZER 


Centuries  of  Triumph 

Oyer  Dyspepsia,  Liver  Disease,  Bowel 
(Complaints,  and  varions  febrile  and  ner¬ 
vous  disorders  has  immortalized  the  Seltzer 
Spa,  and  these  victories  are  now  repeated 
t^oughout  the  world  by 

Tarrant’s  Effervescent  Seltzer  Aperient, 

containing  ail  the  elements  and  producing 
all  the  ha^j^  results  of  the  Great  German 
Spiing.  Thirty  to  forty  doses  Sparkling 
'  Aperient  to  eacn  bottle. 


JOSEPH  ^  LLOn^ 
^  STEEL^PENS. 


Cold  Medal.  Parle.  1878. 
The  Fa  orite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
35  •  1 70^  and  his  other  stylet, 
•old  Ittwoughout  tho  World. 


rV^r"VTTW^  Ab4  Older  Ftofl#  ■■  Wt  —ad  ov  SO 

^▼#0  ■  1 1  W  ■  TKUl.  oor  lUorao-voL- 

•  •llll^inTAIO  BKLTfl,  BAinM,  •■symM- 

TnuM.  ftod  atter  apptUa- 
OM,  to  tboM  sulferiog  from  Strv 
I  .V.  ■  Stnem  DtbUUy,  Wtmk- 

•  t  J  •  a  •«*»«««■  or  loot  VHali^,>roiR  omr 

;  or  to  tbooo  afflictod  with 
Jtknimafiim,  Pwotym,  Ih^tpeptia,  Utm  or  fubtn 
TimMm,  Me.,  or  Bmptarwi.  .Svmlu  Owe.  Oummtma. 
Boad  at  onoo  for  .'ur  lUmrtniod  fimpblot.  BddroM 
TOl^TAIC  BaLT  CO.,  Wmiwail,  Bleh. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  lutTv  k  poditire  remedy  for  the  kbore  dieeMe  :  hr  iu 
aie  in  my  nncUce  1  here  cored  Uunuande  of  cues  of  the 
wont  kiM  end  of  lone  standing.  Indeed,  so  strong  Is 
my  faith  in  its  efficacy  that  I  will  sand  TWO  BOTTLSS 
FREB,  together  with  s  YALCAI|.E  TREATISE  on 


disease,  to  sny  sogerer  glTtng  tl  ir  Express 
ess.  Dr.T.  A.  SLOCVf,  181  Purl  St.,  Ss 


as  or  P.  O. 

Ssw  Tark. 


r  O  Gold,  Crystal,  Laos,  Perfnmsd  fid  Chromo  Cards, 
3/  utme  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10c.  CUaisaftn.,  OUstaBTlUt,  01. 

rn  Elegant  Scroll,  Motto,  Wreath,  cte.  Cards,  sU  new 
uU  styta^nst  oat),  name  on.  10c.  Cart  1^,  EeHMM,  Oi. 


For  any  hook  wanted,  either  ^Id  or  new,  write  to 


PuBuanu  or  EcLXcnc 


r  n  Begant  New  Chromoe,  Shelia,  Gold-border,  etc. 
3U  Cai^  name  <»,  10c.  O.  A.  Smina,  Northford,  Ct. 


^  1  iTiIiTn  fji  liLrfiU 

i 

*1  j  f t!  j?!!  i  y  :t  1  f  * 

H 

ilmliijteiM  m 

"S 


Eclectic  Gallery 

or 

FINE  STEEL-ENGRAVINGS. 


FOR  THE  PORTFOLIO,  SCRAP-BOOK,  FRAHINH,  OR  FOR  IlLDSTBATIOM. 


jn  ECUSCTIC  MAGAZIVB  ku  Aarn  pMUkti  for  thirtihflvo  yoart.  Eatk  mcnt/Ug  numbor  taring  tU$  long  ftiied 
hat  Am*  rmbelliMM  with  a  f^ne  Steel  EMgratfing,  iUaatraltng  some  Mul)/eet  of  general  xeAereet,  hietorie  or 
ideal,  and  iimpruing  the  /trtroiU  of  nearig  everg  dietiagauhed  man  of  the  poet  oat  present  eeataries. 

These  engravings  are  printed  in  handsome  style,  suitable  for  framing,  for  scrap-books,  and  for  prtoate  histarieal 
soBeetions,  and  form  •  eeleetion  ealenlatgt*  'ko  afford  both  amusement  and  instruetlon.  Our  list  tneludes  Portraits  of 

Historians,  Poets,  Arties,  Warriors,  Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings, 
Statesmen,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.. 

Comprising  over  300  Different  Subjects, 


Of  mhieh  ihe  fOUoatng,  ssleetet  from  our  Ust,  icill  gioe  some  idea  of  their  seeps  and  variety. 


Portraits. 

t, WILLIAM  CVLLSH  BKTAWTi 
HOBACE  OEEELIT. 

JOHN  e.  WHITTIER. 

0.  W.  HOLMES. 

CHARLES  SUMKER. 
HAMILTON  nSH. 

CARL  SCHVRZ. 

GEORGE  WM.  CURTIS. 

PROF.  CHAS.  DARWIN. 

“  MAX  MULLER. 

“  HUXLEY. 

“  TYNDALL. 

ROSA  BONHEUR. 
MEIS80NIER. 

HIRAM  POWERS. 

EARL  DERBY. 

DUXX  OF  ARGYLL 


Historic  Pictures. 

THE  LITERARY  PARTY  OF  SIR  JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT  AND  HIS  FRIENDS  AT 
ABBOTSFORD. 

SHAKSPEARl  RECITINO  HIS  TRAGEDY. 
TAN  DYXE  PARTING  WITH  RUBENS. 
CROMWELL  REFUSINO  THE  CROWN. 
WATTS  DISCOVRRINO  STEAM. 

NAPOLEON  IN  PRISON  AT  NICE. 

Ideai  Pictures. 

BEATRICE  DR  CENCL 
BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF. 

FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME. 

BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 

LANDSEER  AND  HIS  CONNOISSEURS. 
WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  FRIENDS. 


The  Engravings  are  numbsrsd  on  the  Catalogue  to  aid  In  sslsetion,  so  that  persons  giving  orders  need  only  indicate 
Ihe  figures  opposite  the  Engraving  ssteeted. 

They  are  printed  on  heavy  quarto  sissd  paper,  10*  12  tnehes,  and  eon  be  sent  by  mall  or  express  without  In/ury. 
We  fOrnish  neat  cloth  eases  or  portfotioe  fOr  three  Engravings,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty.  Pries,  SO  cents  each. 


PRICE  OP  ENGRAVINGS. 

lOc.  each,  or  16  Enipravings  sent  in  Portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.50. 


On  orders  for  SO  or  more  special  rates  will  be  made,  and  me  will  furnish  editions  of  any  of  our  plates  fbr  pub- 
Ushers,  or  to  iltuetrate  new  boohs. 

We  wiU  make  seleetions  sf  the  Engravings,  to  be  tent  whenever  required,  or  the  purehaetr  can  select  fbr  htauelf. 
Send  postagw'^mp  fbr  Catalogue,  and  make  seieetion  fbr  portfblio  or  serap-botk. 


CATALOGUES  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


I 


R.  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


HANDSOMEST  AND  BRIGHTEST  OF  WEEKLIES. 

A  REPRES£NTATI\/E  AMERICAN  JOURNAL. 

Founded  to  meet  the  teetee,  and  to  expreas  the  Thouphte,  Feelinn  and  Fanciea  of 

THE  Best  Scholars,  the  Best  Poets,  the  Best  Wits, 

THE  Best  Stort  Tbi.lers. 

THOUGHTS  AND  EVENTS: 

pos 

THE  THINKING  MAN  ANI>  THE  MAN  OF  AFFAIRS. 

CLBAN,  BRIGHT,  ORIGINAL  READING.  NOTELNO,  IF  NOT  PROGBEaSTTE.  ^ 

A.  CtREArr  F'RAT'XJRR  • 

“JOSIAH  QDlHCY'S  RECOLLECTIONS,'’  Eititlei  "LeaTss  ITom OliJoaraals," 

Being  •  rare  rocord  of  Oreat  Hen  and  Oteat  Events  of  American  History,  with  many  of  whom  and  which  the 
veneiable  Hr.  Qouiot  has  been  personally  aeqnainted  and  participator  in.  These  Sne  sketches  acquire  a  still 
greater  value  and  interest  when  ft  is  known  that  their  anthor.  at  the  great  sm  of  ninety  years,  writes  with  the 
mshness,  vtracity  and  enjoyment  of  the  eceiies  he  describes,  of  a  young  man  of  thirty.  Every  American  ahouid 
possess  and  preserve  this  nniqoe  collection  of  rare  reminiaoences  of  a  pasiUng  age. 

In  addiOon,  there  are  Articlea  on  the  Live  (^oeations  of  the  Day  :  Subjects  of  Practical  Value  to  the  Million ; 
Art  ^otes  and  Hnstcal  and  Dramatic  Critidam ;  Sketchee  of  Travel ;  Scenes  amoim  the  Hines  ;  Pithy  Paragraphs ; 
Sharp  Sayings  ;  Dainty  Disaertaiiona ;  Htey  Reflections  ;  Pure  Poetiy  ;  Witty  Writing  ;  Short  Stories,  etc.,  etc. 

$4  a  Year.  10  cents  a  Week. 

'W'iMI.  O.  ]M!oI30  W  .m-iT-i, 

i;  CeatUadt  St.,  Haw  Turk. 

C.  N.  BOVEE,  Editor.  P.  8.  M.  MUXRO,  Kosiness  MaES^r. 

Write  to  Main  Office,  or  aak  jour  Newsman  for  THIS  HEIST  OF  fFEEKLIES. 


Tax  JoEX  A.  OasT  Paxss,  18  Jacob  Stbxxt,  Nxw  Yobk. 


the  PORE  OF  a  jelly  CALIJ:D  VASET.THP,  eRTROTJtTM  IS  OIVKJI  TO  »reDICIl«  ART) 
PHAR^CY  in  an  iUSOLUTELY  PURR,  HlUin.Y  rONCRNTRATKI).  AND  UNOBJECTIONARI^  WIAPE. 
ALL  ACIDS,  ODORS,  TSTK,  COLOR.  AND  OTHER  rMPlTRITIES,  WHICH  HAVE  HITOERTO  PREVENTED 
THE  USE  OP  PETROLEUM  IN  MEDICINE.  ARE  ENTIRELY  ELIMINATED,  AND  THE  VASELINE  18  AS 
HARMLESS  AND  DEUOBTFTL  TO  USE  AS  CREAM. 

The  most  valuable  famUy  remedy  known  for  the  treatment  Of  woanda,  boms,  tores,  cats,  skin  dtaeases, 
rheumatism,  chllMalna,  catai^  benmnrholds,  etc.  Also  for  coughs,  eolds,  sore  timial,  croup  and  diphtheria,  etc. 
It  haa  reoHved  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Medical  Press  and  Profession,  Scientists  and  Journals  of  all 
characters  throntthout  the  world,  as  being  the  Best  Remedy  Eaowa. 

At  an  emnllLeni,  Katelint  it  tufterior  to  anw  otktr  tubAnmtpH  tiUeeoerta.  JU  marvtOout  healing  wad 
rctforfag  quaiUiee excel  murytkinq  eUte,  anti  it  u  mnidtg  taHnn  the  place  on  the  toilet-  talMe,  to  the  exchuion 
oftheveoimu  complexiom  pomlert.pnmadet,  ooemeliee,  mut  other  rompoantlt.  It  trill  keep  the  Mn  clearer, 
t<^r,  and  tmoother  than  amp  coemetic  ever  imented,  and  will  preserve  the  youll^fPl  beauty  andjyeehnett 

of  thekealtky  complexion.  _  _ 

_  POMADE  visF.LTNB.-WTLL  CURE  DANDRtTFF  AND  MAKE  THE  HAIR  OROWWHEK  MOTHINO 
ELSE  WILL  3^  30  CENTS  AND  El. 00  _ 

VARKL1NE  rOl.D  CRKAM,-»'OR  IREPTATIONS  OF  THE  SKIN.  CHAFlNa  OF  INFANTS,  FOR 
THE  OOMPLKXION,  CHAPPED  bIaNOB.  he  ,  Ac..  Ac.  'ii  AND  30  CENTS. 

VArtKMNE  CAMPHOR  irE.-FOR  PIMPLES,  BLOTCHES,  Ac..  t»3  CENTS. 

VAMELINE  TOILET  HO  A  P. -EMOLLIENT,  BLAND,  ANTISEFTIC  (EXCELS  ALL  TOILET  SOAPS). 
Coto&n  A  Ox  will  aupiily  these  artlolas.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  of  your  Druggist.  None  Oenalae  ex.)ept  In 

original  iiackagi's. 

flraad  Medals  at  Philadelphia  and  Paris  fTf  stlllins  Medal  at  PregreM  by  AaKrlraa  laMItote. 


moNT  av.  N 


Eclectic  Magazine  Advertiser, 


ROGERS’  GROUPS  OF  STATUARY, 


At  23  Union  Square,  New  York. 

I='I=LXOE,  SIS. 


JUST  COMPLETED.  PRICE,  $20, 


The  cut  represents  Antonio,  Basranlo,  PortU, 
and  Shylock  in  the  trial  scene  from  Shakespeare's 
play  of  the  “  Merchant  of  Venice.” 

These  Groups  are  packed  to  go  with  entire 
safety  to  any  part  of  the  world,  and  their  safe 
arrival  guaranteed. 

If  ordered  for  Wedding  Presents,  they  will  be 
forwarded  promptly  as  directed. 


can  be  had  on  application,  or  will  be  mailed,  by 
inclosing  10  cents  to 

JOH/V  ROGERS, 

23  TJaaion  Sc3.-uLa,r©, 

SEW  YORK. 


Visitors  arb  always  Welcoxb. 


EEAD,  THINK,  AND  BELIEVE. 

THE  LITTLE  GlINT  POCKET-SCALES 


THX  MOST  USZrUL  INVENTION  KNOWN. 
SOMETIIIMU  rOR  EVERTBODT. 

(This  is  a  new  article  of  rare  merit,  and 
it  must  not  1)0  riassed  with  the  shams 
that  have  dcsted  the  country.  These 
scales  are  elegantly  gotten  up,  and  for 
iH-auty  and  workmanship  they  cannot 
be  excelled.  They  weigh  from  1  ounce 
to  8  pounds,  and  are  warranted  accurate, 
nicely  plated  with  Nickel  Silver,  and  are 
sure  to  please  all,  as  they  can  be  readily 
carritd  In  the  vest  pocket,  and  take  up 
no  more  room  than  a  small  p<x;ket-knife. 
These  Scales  ore  nvRABLB,  strono.  and 
Acci-RATE.  and  with  ordinary  usage  they 
cannot  get  out  of  order,  and  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  person  in  the  land. 
Just  the  thing  fur  Sportsmen,  Agents, 
Travellers,  familv  use,  and  others.  No 
dealer  in  the  world  can  give  you  a  scale 
equal  to  the  LITTLE  GIANT  for  live 
times  the  price  asked.  The  pattern  is 
very  beautiful,  and  elegantly  finished. 
This  is  the  biggeM  bargain  ever  offered. 
Every  scale  we  send  out  is  in  perfect 
order,  and  is  warranted  for  a  lifetime 
with  good  usage.  We  guarantee  satis¬ 
faction,  or  money  refunded. 

AUENTS  WANTED 
to  introduce  these  scales  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  as  they  sell  very  rapidly. 
Bio  DiscouKTS  are  offered.  Send  for 
terms,  circulars,  etc.,  and  commence 
selling  them  at  once.  A  Sample  Scale, 


A  DICTIONARY  OP 

UHlYERSiL  KS0WLED6E  FOE  THE  PEOPLE. 


AMERICAN  REVISED  EDITION. 


NUMEROUS  WOOD  ENQEAVINOS  AND  MAPS. 

In  Ten  Volumes,  Royal  Octavo,  Cloth,  $25. 

Sheep  $30. 


The  Publishers  have  the  pleasure  of  snnonneing  that 
they  have  concluded  the  revision  of  CHAMBERS’S  EN- 
CYCLOP.EDIA.  and  that  the  work  Is  now  complete  in 
TEN  ROYAL  OCTAVO  VOLUMES,  of  over  800  pages 
each,  illustrated  with  about  4000  engravings,  and  in 
some  of  the  editions  embracing  FORTY  MAPS^  the 
whole,  it  is  believtd,  forming  the  most  complete  work 
of  reference  extant. 

The  design  of  this  work,  as  explained  in  the  Notice 
DKlixed  to  the  first  volume,  is  that  of  a  Dictionary  qf 
Unirertal  Knowledge  for  the  Pkopte—nat  a  mere  col¬ 
lection  of  elaborate  treatises  in  alphabetical  order,  but 
a  work  to  be  readily  consulted  as  a  Dictionary  on  every 
subject  on  which  peoiile  generally  require  some  distinct 
information.  The  editois  confidently  point  to  the  Ten 
vnlnmes  of  which  it  is  composed  as  forming  the  most 
Comprehen*ive—tL»  It  certsinly  is  the  C/uapett—Eney- 
ctopcedia  ever  issued  in  the  English  language. 


***  Descriptive  Circulars  mailed  on  application,  j 
Agents  Wanted. 

EL  E.  FELTON,  Publisher,  22  Bond  St,  N.  Y. 
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TESTliroifflALS. 

Cvr*  Ibr  Oy(p«>t«ii  and 
BHioutneta. 

1081  2DATK.,N.Y.City. 

Dr.  Clark  Johmson  :  I 
have  been  a  great  sufferer 
from  Dyapepaia ;  my  foo^ 
after  eating,  would  bum  and 
annoy  me.  I  had  given  up  all 
hopea  of  getting  relief  or  ever 
getting  rid  of  my  difliciiltief. 
T  commenced  uring  the  Bi.ood 
Syrl'P,  and  it  gave  me  iii'iant 
relief.  1  can  honeatly  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  any  one  auffering 
from  dyapepaia  or  liilioiiiinesa. 
John  McKittiuck. 


Catarrh  Cured. 

41  W.  »rH  St..  N.  Y. 

Pear  Sir  :  Being  troubled 
with  Catarrh.  I  rtunmenced 
the  ureof  your  Iniii an  Bu>od 
Strup,  and.  after  a  fair  trial, 
I  find  myaelf  entirely  cured. 

C.  F.  Bisuor. 


Constipation  with  Headache. 

99  W.  HotisTON  St.,  City. 

Sir  :  Your  Indian  Bi>ood 
Strup  has  cured  me  entireW 
of  the  diatreae  in  my  head, 
and  relieved  every  difficulty  of 
my  bowels.  I  miiat  »ay  that 
it  la  the  beat  medicine  that 
any  person  can  take  for  aick 
headache.  Aucs  Keeu. 


Kidney  Complaint. 

Gates,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  :  This  ia  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  I  have  found  your 
Indian  Blood  Strup  to  be 
jnst  as  recommended,  especi¬ 
ally  for  Bilimianesa  and  Kid¬ 
ney  Complaint. 

Carrie  M.  Sxallet. 


DR.  CLARK 

JOHNSON’S 


Iiiiu  Blonil 
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[TRADE  ltABK.| 


r^ifspepsia^  Liver 
Dineases,  Fever  £ 
Ague,  Jthenmm- 
tism.  Dropsy, 
Heart  Disease, 
Biliousness,  Nervous  Debility,  etc. 

The  Best  BEMELT  ENOWN  to  Llan ! 

9,000.000  Bottles 

BOLD  8IXCE  ISTO. 


7%i»  Sj/rup  possesses  Varied  Properties. 


TESTIIWNIALS. 

For  Kidney  Diseases. 
Alpena.  Alpenn  Co.,  Mich. 

Pear  Sir  :  This  is  to  certi¬ 
fy  that  your  Indian  Biaioo 
Strup  has  cured  my  daughter 
of  Kidney  Complaint  and 
Propsy,  after  the  doctors 
failed.  M.  McKat. 


Dyspepsia  and  Indigestion. 
Alpena,  Alpena  Co.,  Mich. 

Pear  Sir  :  I  luive  used  your 
CTccllent  Indian  Blood  St- 
iiup  for  Pys|ie|>sia  of  long 
standing,  anil  a  short  trial  has 
eflectually  cured  me.  I  highly 
recommend  it. 

JosEPU  Asn. 


Oyspepsia. 

Lebanon,  Boone  Co.,  Ind. 

Pear  Sir  :  This  is  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  your  Indian  Biood 
Strup  has  coniplelely  cured 
meof  Pys|>c|isia  Allsotrou- 
bled  should  give  it  a  trial. 

Tbos.  Goodwin. 


Liver  Complaint. 

Flora.  Carroll  Co.,  Ind. 

Pear  Sir  :  A  short  trial  of 
Tour  Indian  Blood  Syrup 
has  completely  cured  my 
daughter  of  Liver  Complaint 
and  Chills. 

PeTBU  nosTETLEIt. 


A  Splendid  Blood  Purifier. 

Wai.worth, 
VTalworlh  Co.,  WIs. 

Pear  Sin  :  This  is  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  I  have  used  your  In¬ 
dian  Bixmid  Syrup,  and  it 
has  proved  to  lie  one  of  the 
best  Blood  Ihiriflers  in  exist¬ 
ence.  Pavid  Coon. 


Sure  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 

Lyon*.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Pe«i  Sin:  I  was  so  badly 
afflirit-a  with  Dyspepsia  that 
I  could  not  keep  anything  on 
my  stomach.  After  taking 
some  of  your  Indian  Blood 
Strup  I  find  myself  so  well  I 
can  retain  a  hearty  meal  with¬ 
out  distress.  1  think  your 
medicine  is  the  best  I  ever 
used  for  purifying  the  blood. 
I  have  gained  23  ]K>unds  in 
three  months. 

Frank  N.  Freexan. 


Sure  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 

South  Boston.  Mass. 

Dear  Sir  :  This  is  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  your  Indian  Bi/vid 
Strup  has  completely  cured 
me  of  Dyspepsia.  I  also  have 
a  brother  who  took  it  for  Kid¬ 
ney  Disease  with  aatisfactory 
neolts.  Miss  Ida  Mower, 
158  Dorchester  Street. 


Liver  Complaint. 


It  Htlmalates  the  Ptywllne  In  the  SallTa. 
which  eonverts  the  fttareh  and  Mugar  of  the 
rood  Into  xloeoae  A  deaelenry  in  Ptyallne 
eanses  Wind  aad  ftoarlax  of  the  rood  In  the 
stomach,  ir  the  mediclae  Is  talsea  Immedi¬ 
ately  atler  eatlac  the  Ikrmeatatloa  or  rood 
Is  prevented. 

It  nets  upon  the  I.lver. 

It  acts  upon  the  Kidneys. 

It  Kea'jiules  the  Bowels. 

It  Purities  the  Blood. 

It  Oulets  the  liiervous  Sjrsteus. 

It  Promotes  Blcestlon. 

It  Aourlsbes,  HtrenMhens  and  InTivorates. 

It  carries  of  the  Old  Blood  and  makes  new. 

It  opens  the  pores  or  the  skin  und  Induces 
Ueultky  Perspiration. 

It  neutralizes  tbs  hereditanr  taint,  or  poison  in  the 
blood,  which  generstss  Scrofula,  Erysipelas,  and  all 
manner  of  skin  diseases  and  internal  hnmors. 

Them  are  no  spirits  employed  in  its  msnufsetors,  end 
it  esn  bs  tsken  by  the  most  delicsts  babe,  or  by  the 
axed  and  feeble,  curs  os/y  btima  rryvired  <s  axcsiim  ce 
mrsitioiu. 


Recommends  it  to  All. 

Burnsville,  Braxton  Co.,  W.  Va. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  find  yonr  Indian  Blood  Strup  is 
all  yon  recommeml  it  to  be.  I  was  affiicted  with 
Liver  Complaint  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the 
Strut  completely  cured  me. 

Elixabeth  Biptle. 


Mortii  Arinoton. 

DEAiT^TMy^f’aSdfSln-  •"<«  «J^»e.lion. 

Hy  have  bwn  greatly  benefited  Madison,  Boone  Co.,  W.  ^  a. 

by  the  use  of  your  Indian  deaTI  Sin ;  I  suffered  a  great  deal  with  Indigestion 
Blood  Strup.  It  is  a  vain-  and  Nervous  Ileadache.  I  took  one  small  bottle  of 
able  remedy  tor  Liver  Com-  vonr  Indian  Blood  Strut,  and  am  now  strong  and 
plaint  and  Oeneral  Debility,  nearty.  My  mother  says  she  would  not  do  without 
O.  n.  Barreix.  iL  Ada  A.  Uarless. 


Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 

Bear  Creek, 

Waupaca  Co.,  Wis. 

Pear  Sir  :  This  is  to  cer¬ 
tify  that  your  Indian  Blood 
Sirup  has  completelv  cured 
me  of  Khenmatism,  after  the 
doctors  failed  to  give  me  re¬ 
lief.  I  advise  all  similarly 
afllictcd  to  give  It  a  trial. 

N.  J.  Feilson. 


Liver  and  Kidney  Disease. 

Oak  Grove,  Anoka  Co.,  Min. 

Pear  Sir  :  I  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  recommending  your 
Indian  Blood  Strut  for 
Liver  Complaints,  Kidney 
Disease,  and  (ieneral  Debility. 
I  was  troubled  with  the  above 
diseases,  and  after  a  short 
trial  of  your  medicine  I  am 
now  in  better  health  than  1 
have  been  in  five  years. 

Mrs.  B.  a.  Lonolkt. 


Pain  in  the  Sids. 
Matwood.  Benton  Co..  Mir.. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  was  afflicted 
with  pain  in  my  side,  and 
your  Indian  Blood  Strut  is 
the  only  medicine  that  ever 
gave  me  relief.  I  recommeud 
Ft  aa  a  valuable  remedy. 

Miss  Siiuli. 
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Wbaltii  in  tiik  Eastern  and  Western 
States. — A  Western  fanner  does  not,  as  a 
rule,  make  as  much  money  on  100  acres  of 
land  as  an  Eastern  farmer  does.  There,  a  farm* 
er  must  |ilough  throe  times  as  much  ground, 
and  plant,  hoe,  and  carry  to  market  three 
times  us  much  corn  to  get  as  a  farmer  does 
here.  A  Western  farmer  grows  prosperous  by 
buying  land  at  $.1  an  acre,  and  selling  it,  after 
a  few  years'  cultivation  and  the  introduction  of 
a  r,^way,  for  $2.’»  to  $*0  an  acre.  The  greater 
IKinion  of  jK'cuniary  iucrmnent  in  the  West  is 
from  thin  source,  not  from  the  actual  product 
of  crops,  as  it  is  in  the  East.  According  to 
the ‘last  census,  if  Illinois  had  had  as  many 
men  and  women  employed  in  proportion  to  its 
inhabitants  a.s  New  Hampshire  and  Massachu¬ 
setts  had,  it  would  set  at  work  26,300  men 
and  76,000  women,  who  are  now  mere  con¬ 
sumers,  and  they  would  earn  enough  annually 
to  build  and  equip  1100  miles  of  railway. 
Wealth  is  correctly  reckoned  as  the  amount  a 
man  owns  over  and  above  what  he  owes.  The 
debts  of  the  West  are  far  greater  than  is  gen¬ 
erally  thought,  and  nearly  all  its  wealth,  being 
on  the  surface,  shows,  as  in  its  railways,  grow¬ 
ing  towns,  teeming  farms,  &c.  In  the  Elast, 
however,  great  sums  of  capital  are  invisible, 
often  sustaining  Western  enterprises.  Munic 
ipal  debts  in  the  East  and  West  are  very  dif 
ferent.  In  the  East,  a  debt,  whether  State  or 
municipal,  is  due  to  its  citizens ;  but  in  th*’ 
West  such  a  debt  is  generally  due  to  some 
Elastern  capitalist.  So  it  is  with  the  Western 
railways.  More  than  one  half  of  their  capital 
belongs  to  men  living  in  the  East ;  but  they 
own  the  greater  part  of  their  own  roads.  Of 
the  $860,000,000  deposited  in  the  savings 
banks  of  the  Republic  in  1879  the  Ela.stern 
States  owiuhI  all  but  $50,000,000,  and  not 
$15,000,000  of  this  belonged  to  the  Western 
States.  Of  the  national  bank  capital  the  West 
owns  $80,000,000,  and  the  East  $316,000,000, 
while  the  national  debt  is  held  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 

Meibminier,  the  distinguished  Parisian 
painter,  is  sixty-seven,  and  has  acquired  a  for¬ 
tune  of  about  $200,000.  He  might  have  been 
worth  thrice  that  sum,  but  he  has  the  tastes  of 


a  millionaire,  and  is  esjHJcially  given  to  the 
luxuries  of  the  table.  His  “  cave”  is  said  to  be 
of  exceptional  excellence.  He  works  slowly, 
and  asks  from  $3000  to  $.5000  fur  a  portrait. 

Hydraulics  on  a  Railroad. — The  methods 
of  hydraulic  mining  have  been  entployed  with 
great  success  in  clearing  away  the  heavy  slides 
of  earth  which  occurred  recently  on  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Pacific  Railway  above  Alta.  The  mass  of 
earth  was  so  great,  and  the  difficulty  of  hand¬ 
ling  it  in  the  ordinary  way  so  formidable,  that 
unless  water  had  been  resorted  to  several 
weeks  might  have  elapsed  before  the  track 
was  cleared.  But  the  hydraulic  miners  were 
called  upon  fur  help,  and  they  found  the  situa¬ 
tion  one  which  presented  no  perplexities  to 
them.  They  brought  up  their  pipes  and  mon¬ 
itors,  constructed  a  flume  from  a  ditch  which 
WHS,  fortunately,  near  at  hand,  and  in  fourteen 
hours  piped  away  a  body  of  debris  which  had 
been  the  despair  of  picks  and  shov  %«.  The 
tremendous  power  of  hydraulic  mining  methods 
has  been  here  exhibited  in  a  very  practical 
way,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  community. 
Those  who  witnessed  the  swift  dis]<atch  of 
this  avalanche  of  earth  have  attained  u 
lively  perception  of  the  effects  jiroduced  uiKtii 
the  bluffs  which  contain  the  gravel  deixisits. 
It  is,  indeed,  somewhat  singular  that  the  hy¬ 
draulic  monitor  has  never,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  been  used  in  making  cuts  on  railways 
where  the  soil  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  piped. 
It  might  be  thought  that  in  such  cases  there 
would  be  great  economy  in  the  application  of 
water-power,  for  a  strong  head  of  water  di¬ 
rected  by  an  experienced  hand  will  cutout  and 
carry  away  more  dirt  in  one  day  than  fifty  men 
could  shovel  and  pick  in  a  week.  The  slide  at 
Alta  would  have  undoubtedly  delayed  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  railroad  travel  very  much  longer 
but  for  the  happy  thought  of  enlisting  the 
monitors  and  little  giants  in  the  work  of  clear¬ 
ing  the  track.  > 

Gold  and  Silver  Produced  Annually. — 
The  quantity  of  silver  produced  annually  in 
the  world  amounts  to  not  less  than  6.000,000 
pmunds  troy,  and  that  of  gold  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  more  than  600,000  pounds  troy  ;  the 
value  of  the  silver  being  above  £16,000,000, 
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and  that  of  the  gold  not  lees  than  £28,000.000. 
The  labor  extended  in  mining  for  the  silver 
ore  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the  mountains,  and 
that  which  is  devoted  to  the  washing  of  allu¬ 
vial  deposits — the  relics  of  the  cataclysms  of 
former  ages — and  to  the  tedious  exploration  of 
quartz  reefs,  represents  a  vast  expenditure  of 
vital  effort.  Even  then  we  have  still  to  draw 
upon  the  trained  skill  of  the  metallurgist  be¬ 
fore  either  gold  or  silver  becomes  fitted  for  use 
or  ornament. 

Prince  Demidofk. — The  origin  of  the  for¬ 
tune  of  the  Demidoffs  is  curious.  Oue  day 
Peter  the  Great  was  passing  through  the  Ural. 
When  he  reached  Nijni-Tagilsk,  one  of  his 
pistols  broke.  The  czar  asked  the  governor 
to  send  him  a  workman  to  mend  it,  but  in  that 
obscure  and  distant  village  there  was  uo  one 
to  whom  the  governor  dared  to  intrust  the 
imperial  arm.  There  was  uo  gunsmith.  At 
last  they  brought  to  the  czar  a  modest  work¬ 
man,  whose  trade  was  certainly  not  that  of  a 
gunsmith,  but  whose  skill  was  highly  spwken 
of  in  the  village.  He  took  the  pistol,  and  half 
au  hour  afterward  he  brought  it  back  as  good 
as  new.  His  name  was  Demidoff.  “  I  will  re- 
membef'you  !”  said  Peter  the  Great  as  he  rode 
away.  Mouths  passed.  Demidoff  had  forgot¬ 
ten  the  czar’s  promise,  when  a  letter  with  the 
imperial  seal  was  handed  to  him.  It  was  the 
grant  of  the  freehold  of  a  vast  tract  of  land. 
Demidoff  set  to  work.  He  discovered  mines  of 
iron,  of  brass,  of  malachite — a  fortune,  in  short, 
which  it  would  take  centuries  to  exhaust.  Such 
is  the  history  of  the  fortune  of  the  Demidoffs. 

Moth  Paper. — If  there  be  one  annoyance  to 
the  thrifty  housekeeper  more  aggravating  than 
any  other,  it  surely  must  be  to  find  her 
blankets  or  other  articles  of  woollen  fabric  rid¬ 
dled  by  pestilent  moths,  which  she  had  fondly 
hoped  had  been  carefully  excluded  from  her 
presses  or  trunks  by  a  liberal — perhaps  pro¬ 
fuse — expenditure  on  camphor,  spices,  or  to¬ 
bacco  shreds.  The  Quartermaster-General’s 
Department  of  the  United  Slates  Army  having 
tried  every  known  specific  against  the  ravages 
of  that  insect,  which  have  cost  the  government 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  bales  of  army  clothing,  believe 
now  that  they  have  found  a  remedy  in  carbo- 
lized  paper,  manufactured  under  a  patent  by 
Messrs.  Campbell,  Hall  &  Co.,  of  this  city, 
whose  name  is  sufficient  guaranty  that  the 
paper  they  offer  for  sale  will  do  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it. 


BOOKS  received. 

[The  publisher  will  send  any  book  reviewed 
in  the  Eclectic,  or  any  other  new  publication, 
postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price.] 

A  Short  Lift  of  Charles  Dickens.  With  Se¬ 
lections  from  his  Letters.  By  C'iiarles  H. 
Jones.  Appleton's  New  Dandy  Volume  Series. 
New  York :  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co.  18mo,  pp.  260. 
Paper,  35  cts. ,  cloth,  60  cts. 

The  IjOnyer  Epistles  of  Paul,  vis.,  Romans 
I.  Corinthians,  II.  Cotinthians.  By  Rev.  Henry 
Cowles,  D.D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  <fc  Co. 
12mo,  cloth,  pp.  395.  Price.  f2. 

Tlu  Elementary  Principles  of  S  ienlijie  Agri¬ 
culture.  By  N.  T.  Lupton,  LL.D.  New  York  : 
D.  AppUton  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  ‘^07. 
Price,  50  cts. 

Democracy.  An  American  Novel.  Leisure- 
Dour  Series.  New  York :  Denry  Dolt  tt  Co. 
IQmo,  cloth,  pp.  302.  Price,  $1. 

Card  Essays,  Clay’s  Decisions,  and  Card- Ta¬ 
ble  Talk.  By  “  Cavendish.”  Leisure  Dour 
Series.  16mo,  cloth.  Price,  $1. 

Life:  Its  True  Genesis.  By  R.  W.  Wright. 
New  York :  Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  298.  Price,  $1.50. 

Odd.  or  Even?  By  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 
Boston  :  Houghton,  Osgood  d*  Co.  16 mo,  cloth, 
pp.  503. 

Adventures  in  Patagonia.  A  Missionary's 
Exploring  Trip.  By  Rev.  Titi/s  Coan.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Rev.  He.nry  M.  Field, 
D.D.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  cfe  Co.  16mo, 
cloth,  pp.  319.  Price,  $1.25. 

Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  LL.D. 
Fully  illustrated.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
<t  Co.  16mo,  cloth,  pp.  327.  Price,  $1.50. 

My  Neighbor :  A  Story  in  Verse,  with  Other 
Pieces.  By  Thomas  D.  James.  New  York  : 
Robert  Carter  dt  Bros.  lOmo,  cloth,  pp.  200. 

Democracy.  An  American  Novel.  Leisure- 
Dour  Series.  New  York  :  Denry  Dolt  dt  Co. 
16mo,  cloth,  pp.  374.  Price,  $1.00. 

Free  Trade  and  English  Commerce.  By 
Auoustcs  Monqredien.  Seventh  Edition. 
London  and  New  York  :  Cassell,  Petter,  Oalpin 
dh  Co.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  102.  Price,  25  cts. 

Proverbial  Treasury.  English  and  Select 
Foreign  Proverbs.  With  References  and  Ex¬ 
planations,  by  Carl  Seelback.  New  York  : 
Seetback  Bros.  16mo,  paper,  pp.  190.  Price, 
30  cts. 
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A  BRAIN  and  NERVE  FOOD. 

VITALIZED  PHOSPHITES. 


THIS  DIFFERS  FROM  ALL  OTHER  TONICS  BECAUSE  IT  IS  COMPOSED  OF  THE  VITAL  OR 
NKRVE-UIVINQ  PIUNCIPLE8  OF  THE  OX-BRAIN  AND  WHEAT-OKKM. 


Plijsicians  alone  have  prescribed  200,000  packages.  It  restores  lost  energy  in  all  weak¬ 
nesses  of  mind  or  body  ;  relieves  debility  or  nervousness ;  gives  vitality  to  the  insufficient 
growth  of  children  ;  strengthens  the  digestion  ;  cures  neuralgia  and  prevents  consumpiion. 
It  restores  to  the  brain  and  nerves  the  elements  that  have  been  carried  off  by  disease  or  over¬ 
work.  ty  For  sale  by  Druggists,  or  by  mail,  $1.00. 

F.  CIIOSBY,  OG6  Sixth  Avenue,  Ne^v  Y'ork. 


Imperial  Cards, 

SIX  DOLLARS  PER  DOZEN.  ! 

BY  ROCKWOOD, 

17  UNION  SQUARE,  WEST. 

Mr.  Rock  wood  !pvc*  jMTuonal 
aricntioii  to  tin-  itmiiiu  of  aittera 
from  0  to  I  o'clock  ilnily. 

THE  ART  AUTOSRAPH, 


NOW  RCAOr. 

A  Literary  and  Artistic  Souvenir  of  American  Effort  in  Behalf 
of  Famine-stricken  Ireland. 


ORiaiMAL  DRAWINUa  FltOX  TIIK  FOLIXtWINO. 


PROMINENT  AMERICAN  ARTISTS; 


K.  MoRAM,  E.  VEDUER.  (^UARTt.RT,  Brihtoi.,  Kappes, 
Yolk,  F.  Moran,  Muhrman,  Bi.um,  Kelly,  G.  S. 
SaiLLiE,  J.  1).  Smillie,  R.  B.  Gippori),  T. 
Moran,  Suirlaw,  Gat  Johnson,  F.  8. 
Church,  Reuanet,  Moore, 

The  8almaounui  Club,  and  others. 

Original  Poems,  Letters,  and  Sentiments 

REPBODUCED  IN  FAC-SIMILE, 

PROM 

The  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  Cabinet. 

The  Prominent  Editors  of  the  country. 

The  PoeU) — Whittier,  Whitman,  Longfelloir,  Holmes, 
Lanier,  Fields,  “II.  II.,”  and  Stoddard. 

Autographs  of  Bancroft,  the  historian.  Cardinal  Mc- 
Closkey,  Dr.  Bellows,  Edwin  Booth,  Mary  Anderson, 
Senator  Bayard,  Senator  Davis,  “Mark  Twain,” 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  others. 


PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  ART  INTERCHANGE, 

l-tO  JVaaaaM  Street,' 

NEW  YORK,  1 ' 


[POR  THE  BENEFIT  OP  THE* 


HERALD  IRISH  FAMINE  FUND. 

For  sale  by  newsdealers,  or  sent  by  post  direct  from 
the  office  of  The  Art  Intercuanob,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Plain  paper  edition,  25  centa  a  copy  ;  lieavy  plate  paper 
edition,  $1  a  copy ;  iieavy  steel  plate  paper,  impressions 
on  one  side  only,  in  portfolio,  $5  a  copy. 


A  memorial  offering  of  the  artists,  litteratenrs,  and 
public  men  of  the  United  States  to  snffering  Ireland. 
.  .  .  It  will  sell  on  its  merits  alone.— .V.  i.  Heratd. 


roR 

Lnwryere,  Clergymen,  Fhytirian*, 

Editore,  Bankert,  Teaehero,. 

Merehanta,  Students, 
and  all  who  read  books. 

Holds  more  books  in  letet  space  than  any  other 
device— Rotates  at  a  finger's  touch— Shelves  ad¬ 
justable  at  heights  desired— Each  shelf  is  16  inches 

ausre,  holding  a  set  of  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia. 

ide  of  iron,  itcannot  warpor  wear  out.  Beauti 
fully  ornamented,  making  a  handsome  and  novel 
piece  of  furniture.  Sizes  for  table  hold  1  or  2 
tiers  of  books ;  sizes  for  floor  hold  2,  .3,  or  4  tiers  of 
books,  as  desired.  Send  for  descriptive  price  list. 
Send  ^  cents  for  our  N  ew  ,  llustr  ated  Cataluoi'e, 
with  over  300  Illustrations  of  Eklucational  and 
useful  articlea 


B.VKER,  PRATT  ^k  CO., 
School  Fsralshers,  aad  Dealers  la  eTerything  in  the 
Book  and  Stationery  line, 
HEADQUARTERS  FOR  ALL  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES, 

142  *  144  Grand  St.,  New  York, 
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no  xou 

SLEEP 

ON  THE 

Hartford  Woven  Wire  Mattress? 


This  most  nsefal  and  Inxnriont  b«d  is  of  very  moder- 
at<  cost.  No  boddins  I*  roqnirod  for  softness,  though 
in  the  cool  season,  of  course,  cnongh  is  required  for 
warmth.  For  hot  weather  it  is  unequalled— cool,  com¬ 
fortable,  healthy.  In  cold  weather  a  light  Hair  Mat¬ 
tress  upon  Wo\'Ei»  WiuE  is  the  extreme  of  luxury.  It 
is  the  best  Mattress  in  use.  Investigate  its  merits.  Cir¬ 
culars  FREE  to  any  address.  Write 

THE  WOVEN  WIRE  MATRESS  CO., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  U.8.  A. 

Ask  yonr  Formture  Dealer  for  the 

Hartford  fovea  Wire  Mattress. 
MEDICAL  BOOKS. 


We  have  on  hand  a  full 
line  of  all  the  latest  publica¬ 
tions  on  MEDICINE  ana  SUR¬ 
GERY,  and  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders,  by  mail  or  other¬ 
wise,  for  books  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  whether  published 
in  this  country  or  abroad. 

Catalogues  of  all  the  lead¬ 
ing  medical  publishers  can 
be  had  on  application,  and 
any  information  in  regard  to 
medical  works  will  be  given. 

We  have  also  issued  a 
classified  Catalogue  of  Medi¬ 
cal  and  Surgical  works,  giv¬ 
ing  publishers’  names,  au¬ 
thors,  and  prices,  which  we 
send  by  mail  on  receipt  of  IB 
cts.,  or  free  to  our  customers. 

Address, 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street^  Nesv  York. 


i  Urbana  Wine  Company, 

HAMKONCSPORT,  N.  Y. 

Branch  CSce,  ITo.  33  Beaver  Street,  York. 
CHAMPACNES,  COLD  SEAL,  DRY  AND 
EXTRA  DRY,  IMPERIAL, 

DRY  AND  STILL  CATAWBA, 
DELAWARE,  DIANA  WINES  and  BRANDY, 
Made  from  their  own  Vineyards. 


WliioM  for  fe!»aorn mental  I*uir- 
a  r»i>*‘cialty. 


A  PORTFOLIO 

OF 

50  ECLECTIC  ENGRAVINGS 

OF  PROMINENT  MEN  IN  LITERATURE,  8CI- 
K.NCE  AND  ART. 

Sent  prepaid  to  any  addresa  for  $4.  Addreu 

E  B.  FELTON,  25  Bond  St,  New  York. 


UR.LiMB,  59  CamiiEe  Sl.,N.  Y. 

CHURCH  FURNITURE. 

MEMORIALS  A  SPECIALTY^ 


I  STERtlNO  RaVER  COMMVNION  SETS,  ETC. 


SA^NERS  IN  PILK  AND  COLD,  tS  EACH. 

•  Send  for  Circular. 


ESTABLISHED  1840. 
IXPBOTEU  FIELD,  >ARI?ii;- OPEBA 
ASD  TOl’KIsrS  OLASSEK. 
Spectacles  and  Eye-OIasees.  Artiflcial  Human 


IlfTYAItlD  BSCIillTCrG 

ROLLING  CHAIRS.  . 

mr/v. 


Send  for 

Circa  lar  to 
CO..  NEW  UAVEN, 


I 


i 

i 

I 

I 


NEWiHARDT  PLANTS. 


Jan  anese  Maples,  Rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  Hardy  Azaleas, 
Magnolias,  Roses,  Purple 
Beeches,  Choice  and  Rare 
Evergreens,  in  large  quan¬ 
tities. 

Ail  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Or¬ 
namental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Vines. 

Price-Lists  free.  Descrip- 
tive  Catalogues,  10  cents. 

PARSOistsoHSCO.(Umiei) 


Xfaaena  Smrteriet,  Vluthing,  AT.  F. 
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GEORGIA  RAILROADS  AND  HOTELS. 


GEOUQIA 

GEIfERAL  OFFICE,  ) 
Augusta,  Ga.  ) 


RAILROAD  COMPAITY, 

S.  K.  JOHNSON,  Gen’l  Superintendent. 
E.  R.  DORSEY,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agent. 


The  following  Passenger  Schedule  is  now  in  operation  : 
OOllSO  WE»T. 

Leave  Augusta,  9.3J  a.m.  6.30  p.m.  8.30  p.m. 

Arrive  Macon,  6.30  p.m.  —  5.50  a.m. 

Arrive  Atlanta,  5.00  p.m.  5.00  a.m.  — 


I.eave  Macon  . 6.45  a.m. 

Arrive  Augusta . 3.28  p.m. 

Arrive  Atlanta . 5.00  P.M. 


OOING  EAST. 


8.00  P.M. 
6.00  A.M. 
5.00  A.M. 


Leave  Atlanta 
Arrive  Augusta. 
Arrive  Macon _ 


,7.45  A.M. 
,3.28  P.M. 
.6.30  P.M. 


6.20  P.M. 
6.20  A.M. 
5.50  A.M. 


(Hose  connections  at  Itarnett  for  Washington,  and  at  Union  Point  for  Athens  Branch 
Lines.  Accommodation  Trains  (daily,  except  Sundays),  between  Atlanta  and  Decatur  and 
Covington, 

Close  connections  at  Augusta,  ior  all  Points  East,  Southeast,  and  North;  at  Macon, 
for  Points  West,  Southwest,  and  North  ;  at  Atlanta,  for  Points  West,  Southwest,  and  North. 
Pui.i.MAN  Sleepers  from  Augusta  to  New  York.  Only  one  change  between  Au¬ 
gusta,  Macon,  AtlanU,  and  New  York.  Through  Tickets  and  Baggage  Checks. 
Further  information  promptly  given  on  application. 


PLANTERS'  HOTEL, 

AUGUSTA, 

OA. 


LANIER  HOUSE, 

MACON, 

GA. 


IB.  IDU'B,  IBiaoi^iaiEiTOK.. 


WARRENTON  HOTEL, 

WARBESTON. 

FARNUM  HOUSE, 

DA  WSOX. 

GERALD  HOUSE, 

EDWARD’S, 

OCONEE  HOUSE, 

THOMPSON. 

SPARTA. 

MILLEDGEVILLE. 

ANDERSON’S, 

BYINGTON’S, 

HUTNER’S, 

EATONTON. 

FORT  VALLEY. 

PERRY. 

BARLOW  HOUSE, 

AM  ERIC  us. 

MRS.  DOUGLASS, 

’  CUTIIBERT. 

G 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA  RAILROAD  AND  HOTEL  GUIDE. 

SOUTH  CAEOLINA'EAILROAD  SCHEDULES. 

On  and  aft«r  November  SO,  1870,  Faaaenjier  Trains  will  run  flrom  Columbia  and  Augusta, 
to  and  &om  Charleston,  as  follows: 

lioave  Colambia,  4.15  F.M.  0.80  P.ic.  5.30  a.m.  I  Leave  Augusta,  .  .  8.00  a.m.  7.40  p.m. 

Arrive  CUarleeton,  9.30  p.m.  7.22  a.m.  2.15  p.m.  j  Arrive  Charleston.  .  2.15  p.m.  5.50  A.M. 

WKWT. 

iieave  Charleston,  7.00  a.m.  0.00  p.m.  0.00  a.m.  I  Leave  Charleston,  .  0.00  a.m.  10.15  p.m. 

Arrive  Columbia,  11.50  a.m.  6.60  a.m.  5.37  p.m.  |  Arrive  Augusta,  .  8.40  P.M.  8.35  a.m. 

IfEW  YORK  EAST  EXPRESS,  with  Pullman  Sleeper,  to  and  from  New  York,  without  change,  leaves 
AiieusU  St  6  p.a. ;  Aiken,  7.11  p.m.  ;  and  arrives  at  New  York,  6.4S  a.m.  Leaves  New  York,  10  p.m.;  arrives  Aiken, 
8.88  A.M.;  and  Augusta,  V.8t  a.m. 

Rreakfatt  and  Supper  at  Aiken.  This  is  the  most  popular  route  to  and  from  the  South,  and  the  only 
one  by  uhich  Invalids  and  Tourists  can  reach  Aiken  eeUhout  ekanye  of  ears.  Connections  made  at 
Augnsu.  Columbia,  and  Charleston,  with  roads  diverging  from  those  points  ;  also  with  New  York  and  Charleston 
steamers,  and  Steamera  to  and  from  tlorida.  For  tickets  and  information,  apply  at  any  Ticket  Office  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada.  Local  Sleeping-Cars  on  all  night  trains. 

JOHN  11.  PECK,  Oen.  Sup’t.  1).  C.  ALLEN,  Hen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent. 

OENNaAL  OFFICE,  CHARLESTON,  8.  C. 


THE  WHBELEB  HOUSE, 


It.  IV.  LOWRAIVCE,  Proprietor, 


COLUMBIA,  8.  C. 


An  Indiapeneahle  ITork  in  every  Library,  School,  Office,  Counting-Room,  and  Pamily, 

NOW  READY. 

AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  AND  REVISED  EDITION 

or 

LIPPINCOTT’S  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

A  Complete  Pronouncing  Oaxetteor  or  Oeographical  Dictionary  of  the  World. 
CONTAIN  UNO  NOTICEH  OF  OVEli  laS.OOO  l»I^A.Ci:S, 

WITH 

Recent  and  antbentio  Information  reai>ecting  the  Countries,  Islands,  Rivera,  Mountains, 
Cities,  Towns,  etc.,  in  every  i>ortion  of  the  Qlobe. 

New  Edition,  Thoroughly  Revised,  Entirely  Reconstructed,  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 

One  Volume.  Imperial  Octavo,  embracing  947S  pages.  Ro%ind  in  Library  Sheep,  $10; 
Half  Turkey,  $19;  Half  Ruaeia,  $19. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  Lippincott's  Peomouncino  Gaxettcbr  op  the  Would,  vast 
strides  have  been  made  in  geographical  knowledge,  both  by  means  of  extensive  explorations  in  the  Old  World  and 
by  the  settlement  and  davelopment  of  the  New.  So  great  have  been  the  recent  changes  in  many  parts  of  the  world 
that  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  Issue,  to  reconstruct  the  work  entirely,  in  order 
to  eliminate  from  its  pages  the  names  of  many  places  which,  after  a  temporary  existence,  have  been  abandoned, 
to  include  the  vast  number  of  places  which  have  either  entirely  sprung  up  since  the  issue  of  former  editions,  or 
have  of  late,  by  their  growing  importance,  become  entitled  to  a  notice  in  thu  work,  and  to  renew  the  deecriptions 
of  those  older  cities  and  towns  whose  enteiprise  and  progress  have  outrun  the  accounts  hitherto  ^ven  of  them. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  hope  that  with  these  facilities  at  command,  coupled  with  some  five  years  of  diligent 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  editors  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  a  work  has  been  produced  that  shall  not  be  found 
unworthy  of  the  patronage  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  the  earlier  editions. 

Over  fifty  thousand  dollars  ($50,000)  have  been  expended  upon  the  prodnetion  of  this  edition,  the  largest 
amount,  it  Is  believed,  ever  invested  in  the  issue  of  any  one  unillustrated  volume. 

*.*  For  sale  by  all  bookaeUtra,  or  mill  be  aent  by  mail  on  receipt  <if  price  by  the  ptMiahers. 

Published  by  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO., 

715  and  717  Market  Street,  Philadelphia. 
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SPECIAL  OFFER! 

BOUND  VOLUMES 


or  THE 


New  Series,  1870  to  1878  Inclusive. 
EIGHTEEN  INSTRUCTIVE  AND  ENTERTAINING  VOLUMES. 


The  Publieher  of  the  ECLECTIC  has  a  limited  number  of  bonnd  volumes,  embrac¬ 
ing  the  years  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive,  to  which  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  public 
and  private  libraries,  and  of  the  public  generally.  These  volumes  are  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  which,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  rendered  the  ECLECTIC  the 
American  Cyclopaedia  of  foreign  contemporary  thought.  There  is  no  subject  in 

Science,  Art,  Politics,  or  Cfeneral  Literature, 

related  to  the  period  which  they  cover,  of  which  a  record  more  or  less  complete  will  not 
be  found  in  these  volumes.  They  comprise 

A  COMPLETE  LIBRARY  OF  THE  BEST  THOUGHTS  OF  THE  AGE. 

EACH  VOLUME  ALSO  CONTAINS  SIX  OR  MORE  FINE  STEEL 

ENQRA  FINGS. 

These  volumes  will  be  sent  by  express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price,  where  the  distance 
does  not  exceed  one  thousand  miles.  They  are  bound  in  neat  green  cloth,  and  are  an 
ornament  to  any  library. 

- •  •  »-  — 

The  ECLECTIC  is  bound  in  two  volumes  in  each  year,  and,  until  further  notice,  the 
volumes  from  1870  to  1878  inclusive  will  be  sold  at  $4  per  year  for  single  years  of  two 
volumes  each,  or  1^3  per  year  for  five  years  of  ten  volumes,  and  the  entire  set  of  nine 
years,  or  eighteen  volumes,  will  be  sold  for  $25. 

Address  E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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A  COMPLETE  PRAYER-BOOK. 


FOR  CHURCH  AND  FARIILY. 


ne  osiial  Epi&conal  Serrice  of  tie  Comoi  Prayer-Book  loOilled  to  suit  Doion  Worsiiio. 

I*mrtieular  attentioH  it  invited  to  the  Sundny-Srhool  Service  mnd  the  valuable  eoUretion  of 

Family  Frayert. 


OOnSTTElSTTS: 

I.  Articlu  or  Bkuuion.  2.  Table  or  Scbipturb  Lrmoh*.  8.  Mornino  Prater.  4.  Eteniho  Prater. 
5.  I.ITANT  Service.  8.  Cormurion  Service.  7.  Epistlek,  Gospels.  Psalter,  ard  Collects  por  the  Tear. 
R.  Special  Thamrsoivixo.  0.  Special  Praters— por  the  Sick,  those  at  Sea,  Rain,  etc.;  in  Tires  or 
War  and  Pestilence  ;  Ministers  and  Conoreoations  ;  Unitt  and  Liberalitt.  After  the  Sermon,  por 
THE  AFOSTLBS  and  EVANGELISTS  ',  FOR  ALL  ESTATES  OP  MANKIND  ON  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS  ;  EcCLMSI- 
AsncAL  Seasons  ;  Various  Christian  Graces  ;  Closing  Prayers  ;  Benedictions.  10.  Christening  op  In- 
pants.  11.  Baptism.  12.  Conpirmation.  18.  Matrimony.  14.  Visitation  op  the  Sick.  15.  Burial.  18. 
Service  at  Sea.  17.  Visitation  op  Prisoners.  18.  Ordination  op  Deacons.  19.  Ordination  op  Pbesbt- 
TBRB.  20.  Reception  op  Presbyters.  21.  Installation  op  a  Bishop.  22.  Laying  op  a  Corner-Stone. 
28.  Consecration  op  a  Church.  24.  Fourth  op  July.  25.  Thanksgiving  Day.  26.  Sunday-School  Ser¬ 
vice.  27.  Teachers'  Meeting.  28.  A  Complete  Collection  or  Valuable  Family  Prayers. 

Handsomely  Printed  and  Bound.  600  pages,  Sro,  OlotL  Begular  Price,  $2.50. 


SPECIAL  SALE. 

'  For  the  present,  to  introduce  the  work,  copies  may  be  obtained  at  $1.25  per  copy,  or 
$12  per  dozen.  25  centa  per  copy  extra,  if  sent  by  mail.  This  offer  will  close  with 
the  present  edition. 

A.  S.  BARXES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

111  and  113  William  Street,  New  York. 


BARNES’  PERIODICALS. 

INTERNATIONAL  REVIEW.  Monthly . One  Year,  $5  00 

MAGAZINE  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY,  Monthly .  "  5  00 

BARNES'  EDUCATIONAL  MONTHLY .  “  1  50 


A  COMBINATION  OFFER 


International  Beview, 
Hiatorioal  Magaaine. 
International  Review, 
Hiatorioal  Magaaine, 
Bduoational  Monthly, 


^  One  Year,  $9  00 
One  Year,  $9  50 


International  Review, 
Educational  Monthly, 

Historical  Magaaine, 
Educational  Monthly, 


^  One  Year,  $5  75 
[  One  Year,  $5  75 


BIRXGS’  RRTIEW,  MA6AZIHE,  AXD  EDCCATIOXAL  MONTHLY:  Specimen  copies  of  the  three  sent  to 
any  address,  with  a  view  to  subscribing,  on  receipt  of  46  cents  in  postage  stamps ;  or  either  on  receipt  of  15  cents. 
Kach  takes  high  rank  in  its  special  sphere.  Address 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

111  and  113  William  Street,  New  York. 


FLAVORS, 
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IMSON  &  HAMLIN  ORGANS 


■  Scireral  New  &>t3rles  of  these  celebratwl  Organs 

are  now  offered  In  this  very  fashionable  style  of  elegant 
furniture.  The  cases  ore  of  aolid  Cherry,  pernieate<l 
with  intense  black,  highly  flnlshed,  and  exactly  Imi 
tatlng  Ebony.  Some  with  ornamentation  In  field 
Bronze.  Cush  prices  91 ‘^3  and  upwards. 

YEAHS  principal  nations  have  collected  in  (imnd 
International  Industrial  Exhibitions  and 
Competitions,  the  best  productions  of  the  world  in 
art  and  manufactures.  So  important  have  been  these 
occasions,  that  the  best  manufacturers  of  all  nations 
have  eompete<l  in  them.  At  each  one  the  MASON  & 

other  Anierirnn  Maker  has  taken  such  at 
any.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  institute  mure  Im¬ 
portant  and  competent  tribunals,  or  make  more  thor- 
_  I  mu  mil  ■!  I.  ough  and  reliable  tests  and  comparisons  than  these. 

'  ,  To  have  taken  highest  honors  at  eyery  one  Is  nothing 

less  than  DEMONSTRATION  of  the  superiority  of  the  MASON  A  HAHUN  ORGANS. 

.MOKE  THAN  SIXTY  riTYLEri  are  regularly  made,  in  plain  and  elegant  cases,  of  Black  Walnut, 
Mahogany  or  EboniMsl,  adapted  to  all  uses,  at  net  prices  from  93 1  to  9300  and  upwards.  Also  for  easy  pay 
lacnts—  93  a  njonth,  or  96.39  a  quarter,  and  upwards.  I  liustra  ted  Cnta  logaes  and  Price-List  free.  MABON 

Boston ;  46  East  14th  St.,  New  York ;  or  14>  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago. 


A  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO..  154  Tremont  St. 


NpcciMi  Book  of  lUO  Arrhi- 
tfctaral  Drsiiins. 

Tbit  work  iliowo  s  grosi 
Tsrioty  of  Pisco,  EloTstioDO. 
Olid  Vlow*  of  t  ousfwi,  Fonn 
Boom,  I><Ui1>.  oU.,  sod 
is  s  rs*/  dsMradfs  book  for 
kuudtrt  SBd  sU  who  eontrm 
plmt€  iuVdirft,  Cno  Svo  vol- 
unw,  haodsonitly  bosod  In 
riolb,  nsilrd  to  soy  sddnM 

on  receipt  of  Due; 
DnIInr. 

Illos'rstod  catslofoo  soat  for 
tbreo  3«.  stcBps 
nif'kyKi.i.  it  roxsToc*. 
Areaitsctarsl  Book  FsbPsboro. 
*  '  ‘  "  '  IS4  Broodwoy, Now  York. 


This  l>«>laohlo  sod  oirirti;  Awriraa 
Food  proiMrrd  from  Iko  ror)|w  ofsso  of  S. 
T.  CHj's  SHkl  oiajsosl  physIrlaBs.  mmj  bo 
IsisUolUy  roHod  os  ss  tko  brsi  kosws  sab. 
oUtato  for  wsUwr's  aiMk.  As  a  dirt  for  Iko 
arrd,  Ibo  ileh  or  roasslrsrrau.  It  bi  aaa|>- 
prsarbod.  Baht  by  nraeshu  sad  Orarrrs. 
SsmII  filso.  95  Coslo.  lisryr.  six  liars  Ibo 
oasafHy.  Oar  lloSsr.  IT  Will,  KKle; 

Trralhrsalbr  Praprr  Ksorfabwral  of 
IsIkataFKIiK.  VUTUR  E.  aAl'URM  b 
I’ETUE,  104  Is  1 10  Krsdr  («..  .tow  Tsrk. 


BABY 

F0OT> 


THE  BEST 


»»  and  MOST  Bro- 
KonicAL  And 


Pure,  Rich  FlnrywinpErtmcfso/Chniceat  Frwita. 
I'  Bcqualed  in  Dellclons  Parity  and  Great  strca«th. 


And  OMsr  ysopls— We  send  os  30 
days’  tsial  our  KLECTKO-TOL- 
TAIO  BELTS,  BANDS.  Saipoaso- 
riss,  Trouos,  and  oUttr  sppUsa- 
css,  to  those  sufTering  from  .Vrrr- 
munett,  Jfernmt  DtbUitg,  Wtai- 


;  or  to  those  atllicted  wilh 
ShfHmntism,  Parntufu,  tb/tpeptia.  Liter  or  Kidney 
IVouA'ri,  Ac.,  or  Bsptnres.  Siieedu  Curei  Ouaranteed. 
Send  lit  onoe  for  niir  niutraied  Pamphlet.  Address 
VOI.T.4IC  BELT  CO.,  Maratawll.  .MIeh. 


ratal.  Lace,  Perfumed  and  Chromo  Cards, 
K)ld  and  Jet,  10c.  CliatOB  Bros.,  CliatoarUli,  Ct. 
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of  my  thriving  city  ^  u\  Inrrraaed  malorlty,  was  SKSln 
conftTiTod  apon  me.  To  my  many  friendi  who  hara  ans- 
■ewted  my  name  for  rownrwaal  oww  1  nowwr«t,  1  will  aay , 
Uutmy  Iwawaew**-  ImuIwtos  iwterwvts  will  compel  me 
to  decline.  The  name  of  “Beatty”  ia  known  wberever 
clTlllaatlnn  oziida,  oa  tbe  man  who  flrat  brought  the  prioa 
it  la  who  has  recclred  moreabuao  from  rlral  manufactnrera 


ICcUctU  3iagazine  Advertiser. 


SELTZER 


A  CHEMICAL  MARVEL. 


ThoD(;b  •  ThooMnd  learaea  away 
HeltzerV  Tonic  fountain  foams, 

We  can  drink  the  same  to-day 
In  onr  far-ofF  Western  homes. 
Thanks  to  Chemistry's  Spell, 

In  an  instant— presto  t  pass  ! 

Fresh  as  from  the  living  well 
Seltzer  bubbles  in  tbe  glass  I 
Tabrant's  ruRB  Apkrikmt 
Gives  the  rare  elixir  birth, 
Healthful  as  the  fluid  sent 
Flashing  from  the  breast  of  Earth. 
Time  and  distance,  what  are  they  f 
When  Art  thus  can  reproduce 
Springs  a  thousand  leagues  away. 
For  the  sick  man's  instant  use  ! 


Beatty’s  Latest  Offer. 

Beatty’S  best  Parlor  Organ,  for  the 
Home  of  the  Millionaire.  . 

RFATTY  ORGAN 


beautiful  organ  like  cut  ctnitainn  (14) 

Stops,  thrre  sett  of  Goldro  Too««e  Ko«4s,  Beatty's  PaUat  HUp 
AciWa,  found  in  no  other  make*,  rv#  oetavea.  Height,  10 
ta.i  Depth,  t4. 1  WMth,  4S,s  WiLght  when  tozed  alwut 
860  lbs.  "ilcatty'g  Best"  it  conc(*de<l  hj  good  judges  of 
musical  inttruments,  to  be  the  ntoat  pcrfectorgan  manu¬ 
factured.  It  not  only  contains  all  the  Uteai  improye- 
ments.  but  for  style,  nnish  and  durability,  it  ha*-  no  equal. 
The  action  or  musical  partis  fitted  up  with 

which  hare,  by  years  of  trio],  prored  to  be  tbe  most 
duraUe  as  well  as  tne  meet  muKical.  It  also  contains 
**  Beatty's  Patent  Stop  Action,"  the  Istest  and  most  improv¬ 
ed  atop  action  in  the  a’orid.  It  is  attached  to  no  other  in- 
btrument  except  Beatty'a  and  Is  iho  greatest  improyenient 
yet  made  to  an  organ.  The  case  is  of  solid  bhu-k  walnut, 
nrmiy  constro<'tc<f,omainente<l  with  French  veneered  pan- 
DeU,and  finished  up  in  sit  pir.  It  has  a  sliding  Ud, 

ornamented  lamp  «kt*aJa jind  conrcniently  nrrangednan- 
dies  for  morlDg.  Its  bellows,  which  arc  of  the  upright 
pattern,  arc  of  great  power,  and  are  fitted  unwith  at««l 
s|»rlag«»  and  the  best  quality  of  pedal  straps.  TOe  ydala, 
iMteod  wfbeingrorerod  with  carpet,  arc  made  of  metal 
and  arc  of  neatdeaign,  and  never  get  out  of  repair  or  foot 
worn,  like  carpet.  Olhcr  BsaMraFtsrrrs'priFe,  shoatglOfi.OO 
price  in  any  new  locality,  in  order 
to  hare  this  Style  liitrodnced,  boxed  and 
shipped  with  Stool  &Book,ONlAY  Sl25»00 

RE-ELECTED  MAYOR.»°  fA 

yayorofUU  honw 

of  a  rc-ticTtion  to  tho  position  of  tta  4  bier  Muglatrwtw 


and  Acuntsthan  any  other  man  on  the  faceoftbe  earth,  llavlnff  shrank  fromno  labor,  relaxed  no  energy,  spared  no 
(Jik  om,  I  amiiUU  drtemiined  thAtmy  fellow  oonntryitwii  »1>a11  not  i»t  tta  HonopoUat.’ piiivw.  Myrerordin  bchAlt 
of  my  fOlow  men  at  home,  tbe  poor,  tbecbarch,  thi>  aablath  achool^let othera apeak,  bot^ime  In  my  own  land,  have 
Ienioyeddli>tiiiKUl»hodhononi.butalaolntlielSaacrsofian*aajulEmperoralnth;oldworid  (See  ''Beatty^  Tour  In 
Europe."!  (mly  a  fewyram  ago  I  l.^ft  ir=y  fuUi.  r '  plow,  wdtbont  a  dollar.  To^lay  I  own  oneof  tho  Uj*r*t  Plano  and 
Omn  Ibrtoiies  in  the  World,  Cor.  ir.yC-Rsil  Avenue  and  Beatty  Street,  Waidilniton,  Now  jerary.  Why!  Boeanael 
t^OntclaMg.Mda  atlowpricea.  :.Mleaand  amall  it-  rit^boneat and  fair doallnwtoall  men,  ia tlia  aecnitofmy 

wr.atawovwaa.  B<  waraoc  Agenta,  1  h4ve  no y  in  l-r.’,.  Cltlea  but  aell  directly  from  the  fart  ory. 

Dir  A?*?  V  PIANO 7  OcUre*, 

III  hdSSoR  agralTo  Trible,  floe  roaewuod,  all 

'..t.  .=t;riii.r„Vir...  I  The  prlcoof  thla  pUno  boxed,  and  ahlpped  with  Cat- 

rraad  BMk.  0D<r  fl'JlO.  “The Pride  of  the  Parlor” a  mognlSrrnt Sailing In- 
-tnimrnt  only  ••OT.C.O.  B<'atty'a  brat  Chapel  Organa,  only  0 1  SO. 
•!-iv5remltbyl*cy.tofllroMonryOrdrrDroit,onKew  Yorkor  l.xprtm  MoDry 
Ifuoaatiafled,  and  freight  rhaiwe*  pall  by  me  both  waya.  l.ah^awd 
layoort.iiii'tooriler.nei  "  '  ... 


iwatwrtal  are  advawrli^.  Nowia  your  t  .IT«' to  order.no  rurr  to  read  nty  Latrat 
llln*tratod  Newapaprr  A  Catalwgww  beforr  you  pnrrhaaerl^wwbrrr  Newt  Frvw. 

If  you  do  notwantan  Inatrument  for  your  own  home,  adrlco  your 
TVIouil  to  buy  one.  Every  instrument  when  Intnxlucml,  sells  an¬ 
other.  It  brromra  a  Mandlna  AdTrrttngmpnt.  Firase  show  this 
Ad  vertlaem’t  to  your  neighbors  who  are  talkl  ng  of  buying  an  instrum’t 

Addroes  all  orders  to  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  Now  Jersey. 


A  KEY  •  TTIAT  -.1 

WU.LWINC  .a.  ANY  watch. 


AMD  NfPT 

WEAR  oirr. 


•%  hy^Watohmakera.  Bt  mail.Wota  Oirealaca 
O  wLU  reKR.J.  8.  BIRCH  A  OO..  W  Dey  St  Jl.T 

r  n  Elegant  New  Cbromos,  Shells,  Gold-border,  etc. 
3U  Caras,  name  on,  10c.  Q.  A.  Snugs,  Northfoi^  Ct. 
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Eclectic  Gallery 

FINE  STEEL-ENGRAVINGS. 

FOB  THE  FORTFOUO,  8CBAF-B00E,  FRAKINO,  OR  FOR  ILLDSTBATIOM. 


J’AV  SCLSCTIC  KAOAZm  taa  hm*  piMIthtd  Jbr  thirtv-five  tear$.  Back  moniUg  maiter  iutint  this  Uma  perwd 
hat  bten  empeilithei  with  a  firnm  Steel  Engmvimg,  illustrating  some  sutgeet  tf  general  interest,  historie  or 
tieal,  <m4  eomprisiag  the  Ihtrtratts  of  nearly  every  distinguished  sum  of  the  pa/U  and  present  eenturies. 

These  engravings  are  printed  tn  handsome  style,  suitable  for  framing,  Jbr  serap-booha,  and  for  private  historieal 
eoUections,  and  form  a  ssleetUM  ggleulatsd  to  eifford  both  amusement  and  instmetion.  Oar  list  ineiudes  Portraits  of 

Historian*,  Poets,  Artists,  Warriors,  Philosophers,  Emperors,  Kings, 
Statesmen,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures,  etc.,  etc.. 


Comprising  over  300  Different  Subjects, 


Of  which  the  JbOoadng,  stieeled  from  oar  Ust,  wiU  give  some  idea  of  their  seope  and  variety. 

Portraits. 

WILLIAM  CULLEH  BBTAMT. 

HORACE  OBEELET. 

JOHX  Q.  WHITTIEB. 

0.  W.  HOLMES. 
ckARLES  SUMHZB. 

HAMILTOH  nSH. 

CARL  SCHTTRZ. 

OEOROE  WM.  OURTIM 
PROF.  CHAS.  DABWIM. 

**  MAX  MULLER. 

*  EUXLET. 

“  TTHUALL. 

ROSA  BOHHXUR. 

MEIB80HIER. 

HIRAM  POWERS. 

EARL  SERBT. 

DUKE  OF  ABOTLI. 


Historic  Pictures. 

TEE  UTERART  PARTY  OF  SIR  JOSHUA 
BETBOLBS. 

HR  WALTER  SCOTT  ABD  HIS  FEIEBUS  AT 
ABBOTSFORD. 

BHAKSPBABE  REGITIBO  HIS  TRAGEDY. 
VAB  DYKE  PARTIBG  WITH  BUBEBB. 
Ci^MWELL  REFUSING  THE  CROWB. 
WATTS  DISCOVERING  STEAM. 
lAPOLEON  IB  PRISON  AT  BICE. 


Ideal  Pictures. 

BEATRICE  D£  CEBCL 
BLIND  MAN’S  BUFF. 

FLOWER  GATHERERS. 

FAR  FROM  HOME 
BURIAL  OF  THE  BIRD. 

LANDSEER  AND  HIS  CONNOISSEURS, 
WASHINGTON  IRVINO  AND  FRIENDS, 


n.  Kngraaings  are  aambmat  m  the  Cedtiogm  taetdta  aslaetioM,  m  thed  persons  gMng  orders  need  only  indicate 
the  flgnrm  opposite  the  tngraetag  ssiseted. 

They  are  printed  tm  heasg  gaarto  stead  paper,  tOn  tS  tnehss,  and  can  be  sgni  by  mad  or  express  without  tojuty. 
NS  fhrmsh  neat  ehdh  oases  ar  portfiiltoe  for  thees  tngravings,  holding  from  ten  to  fifty.  Price,  SO  eemte  each. 

PRICE  OF  ENGRAVINGS. 

lOo.  OEoh,  or  15  Engravings  sent  in  Portfolio,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1,50. 

Or  orders  fbr  BC  or  mors  spostal  rates  saB  te  made,  and  we  wM  famish  editions  of  any  of  our  plates  for  pub^ 
Ushers,  or  to  iOustrato  new  boohs, 

W$  wfU  make  ssloetkms  of  ths  Bugraoings,  to  bo  sent  whenever  rognired,  or  the  purcheser  can  mlset  for  htmsslf. 
Send  peotegoetamp  fiir  Catelogue,  and  maho  eelettion  for  porifbUo  or  scrap-book. 

CATAlXtOUE.  SEKT  TO  ANY  ADOKBSS. 


E,  R,  PELTON,  Publisher,  25  BOND  STREET,  NEW  YORK, 


im-hmwrED  Enghatotgs. 


ORj^I'MbLE  f'OR  FOI^TFOUOS. 


7^  cat^U^e  o<  Unfi||||^ragnTinf8  eompriM.^  «  Ura^nd  Ywlad  of  Mcf;u)t  and  pa^l«T^jrork«, 
Afier^poud  BaSfiili *niti£y  TiKf  Ptoot  In UifAnd Kttifplo, grinUxI  oa fln^ heavy 

p«p&  wjtb  am^  iqSv®  «•■  **«>  pofffolio?  Brery  Y»rlety  o(  subject  i«^rQ^r«MU)te<^i^  oor  caUiogae— 

i>oTMilfl^ndiicap%  Antmaliv  Vtgvaa^'Mariae  Tiewe,  M^niatarical  ^ctarae,^itt^uch  -Tl||)ni~rn  artista  aa 

La^aeer,  Herring;,  Ar«ed<^i»  Castlake, 

Hall,  Wilkie,  Herbert,  Bateman, 

Rosa  Bohheur,  Cooper,  and  others. 

OVER  700,  DIFFERENT  SUBJECTS. 

Theee  engraTioitt  are  tianibe^  *)n  oataloKue,  and  la^rderin^,  t6e  ilftVef  only  M«>d  be  i^dveii.  They  are  of  all 
■tiee,  from  13  «  15  to  M  K 40,  and  can  ho  aent  by  mall  or  exprcM,  prcpiM,  carcfally  dheejw  on  roller,  and  wltbont 
injnry.  Send  poetage  atamp  for  oaUJoBne.  .  ^  ^  Z*  T 

Price,  from  ti  to  SIO,  according  to  Size. 

A  dlanoont  made  on  Ipge  pnrehaaea.  * 

CATALOCUKS  SENT  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

,  '  E.  ».  PELTOIV,  IPiibUfiher, 

f- 

1  ^  ^  ^  ^oni§,  iiire€t,  Feu<-Y0rk. 


numf  IS  o 


eai^Ma.«>ni 


oHRliial  iMU'kagsfi. 


THE  JOHJC  A.  OEAT  PRBB8,  16  JACOB  STREET,  5EW  YoRK. 
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